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IDYLUUM L 

THYR8I8 AND GOATHERD* 
TBYRillS* 

YoK breezjr pine, whose foliage shades the 
la many a Toeal whisper sweedysiogs: [springs, 
Sweet too the mnmrars of thy breaUiing reed: 
Thine, Goatherd, next to Pan, is Music's meed I 
For, if the god receive a horned he goat. 
The female shall attend thy Dorian oat! 
Bat if the rights of silran Pan forhid — 
And he the female claim, be thine a kid! 
Full udder'd, ere we stroke its flowing teat, 
We hold the tender kid ddicions meat. 

Goat. Sweeter thy warblings than the streams 
that glide 
Down the smooth rock, so mnsical a tide ! 
If one white ewe reward the Muse's strain, 
A stall-fed lamb awaits the shepherd swain : 
But if the gentler lambkin please the Nine, 
Then, tunefiil Thyrsis, shall the ewe be thine. 

B 



6 THEOCRITUS. 

Thtr. Say, wilt thou rest thee on this shelving 

bedy 

By the cool tamarisk's shady bower o'erspread? 

Come, wilt thou charm the woodnymphs with thy 

I '11 feed thy goats, if thou consent to play, [lay ? 

Goat. I dare not, shepherd, at the hour of noon^ 
My pipe to rustic melodies attune : 
^is Pan we fear : from hunting he returns. 
As all in silence hush'd the noonday bums ; 
And, tired, reposes mid the woodland scene, 
Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen. 
But come (since Daphnis' woes to thee are known ; 
And well we deem the rural Muse thine own). 
Let us, at ease, beneath that elm recline [shine; 
Where sculptured Naiads o'er their fountains 
While gay Priapus guards the sweet retreat. 
And oaks, wide-branching, shade yon pastoral 
And, Thyrsis, if thou sing so soft a strain [seat. 
As erst contending with the Libyan swain ; 
Thrice shalt thou milk that goat for such a lay; 
Two kids she rears, yet fills two pails a day. 
With this, 111 stake (o'erlaid with wax it stands, 
And smells just recent from the graver's hands) 
My large two-handled cup,rich-wrougfat and deep : 
Around whose brim pale ivy seems to creep. 
With helichryse entwined: small tendrils hold 
Its safiron fruit in many a clasping fold. 
Within, high-touch'd, a female figure shines ;•<» 
Her cawl — ^her vest — ^how soft die waving lines ! 
And near, two youths (bright ringlets grace Iheir 

, brows) 
Breathe m alternate strife their amorous vows. 
On each, by turns, the faithless fair one smiles. 
And views the rival pair with wanton wiles. 



1. THT&8I8. 7 

Biiaful through paasioo swell their twinkling 

eyes: 
And their full bosoms heaye with fruitless sighs ! 
Amidst the scene, a fisher, gray with years. 
On the rough summit of a rock qipears; 
And labouring, with one effort as he stands. 
To throw his large net, drags it with both hands ! 
So muscular his limbs attract the sight — 
You'd swear die fisher stretch'd with all his might. 
Bound his hoar neck, each swelling vein displays 
A vigour worthy youth's robuster days 1 
Next, red ripe grapes in bending clusters glow : 
A boy, to watch the vineyard, sits below ! 
Two foxes round him skidk: this slily gapes 
To catch a luscious morsel of the grapes ; 
But that, in ambush, aiming at the scrip. 
Thinks *tis too sweet a moment to let slip — 
And cries : * It suits my tooth— 4he little dunce— 
111 send hkn dinnerless away, for once I' 
He, idly busy, with his rurii-bound reeds 
Weaves locust traps; nor scrip nor vineyard 

heeds* 
Flexile around its sides the' acanthus twined. 
Strikes as a miracle of art the mind. 
This cup (from Calydon it cross'd the seas) 
I bought for a she goat, and new-made cheese! 
As yet unsoO'd, nor touch'd by lip of mine. 
My friend, this masterpiece of wood be thine. 
For thy loved hymn so sweet, a willing meed! 
Sure sweeter flows not from the pastoral reed ! 
And yet I envy not thy proudest boast — 
Thy song will never reach Oblivion's coast. 
Thtr. Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pas- 
toral woe. 
Lo, JStna's swain! 'tis Thyrsis' notes that flow! 



8 THEOCRITUS. 

Where strtty'd ye» nymphs, when Daphnis pined 

with loye? 
Through Peneus' vale, or Pindus' steepy grove? 
for Qpt Anapus' flood your steps. delayed — . 
Or Acis' sacred wave, or Etna's shade ! 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 

Gaunt wolves and pards deplored his parting 
breath ; 

And e^en the forest lion n^oum'd his death* 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 
Bulls, cows, and steers stood drooping at his side. 
And wail'd, in sorrow, as the shepherd died. 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral *woe, 
' In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 
First winged Hermes from the mountain came : 

* Whence, Daphnis, whence (he cried) this fatied 

flame V 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the number^ flow. 
The goatherds, hind^, and shepherds, all in- 
quired—r 

* What ^rd the herdsman 7 and what fever fired ?' 
Priapus came, and cried — ' Ah, Daphnis, say« 
Does love, poor Daphnis, steal thy soul away? 
She with bare feet through woods and fount&uQs 

roves- 
Exclaiming, *^ Hah, too thoughtless in thy lover! 
Hah ! what though herdsman be thy purer name. 
Sure, all the goadierd marks thy lawless flame. 



1. THTR6IS. 9 

He yiews with leering eyes his goats askance. 
Notes their keen sport, and pines in every glance : 
Thus, while the virgin tarain, fleet bounding by, 
Weave the gay dance, and litter at thy sigh; 
Perfidious man ! each laugh lights up desire. 
That wastes thy gloting eyes with wanton fire !"' 
Silent he sat-Hst^ burning, every vein [pain. 
Throbb'd through dire love, till death eztinguish'd 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe, 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow.' 
Next Venus' self the hapless youth address'd 
(Withjhint, forced smiles, yet anger at her breast) : 
* Well, Daphnis, art thou still a match for love? 
Say, does not Cupid now the victor prove V 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 
But he : * Too true thou sayst, that Love hath won 1 
Too sure thy triumphs mark my setting sun !' 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe, 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 

' Fly, where Anchises-r-to his arms away— - 

And screen your pleasures from the garish day. 

On Ida's hill: there spread o'erarching groves; 

There many an oak will hide your covert loves; 

There the broad rush, in matted verdure, thrives; 

There bees , in busy swarms, hum round their hives. 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 
' Adonis too-— 4hough delicately fair— r- 
He feeds his flocks, and hunts the flying hare I 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow^ 

b2 



10 THEOCRITUS. 

' Say, — ^if arm'd Diomed should meet thy sightr-t- 
IVe conquer'd Daphnis — come, renew the fight ! 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting 'cadence may the numbers flow. 
' Ye wolves and bears and panthers of the woods ! 
Ye glens and copses, and ye foaming floods; 
Ye waters, who your waves of silver roll 
Near Thymbris' towers, that once could sooth 

my soul — . 
^nd thou, dear-^--^ear auspicious Arethuse ! 
O once the sweet inspirer of my Muse, 
Farewell : — ^no more, alas ! shall Daphnis rove 
Amidst your haunts ; for Daphnis dies of love ! 

Begin, dear Mpse, the strain of pastoral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 

f I — I am he, who lowing oxen fed ; 

Who to their^well known brook my heifers led. 

Begin, dear Muse, the strain of pastpral woe. 
In melting cadence may the numbers flow. 

* Pan — Pan — of all our woodlands the delighl| 
Whether thou rovest on Lycseum^s height. 

Or oW the mighty Maenalus, O deign . 
To visit sweet Sicilians pastoral plain : 
Leave Lycaonian Helicas' high tomb. 
Though gods revere the monumental gloom : 

Close, heavenly Muse, the tale of pastoral woe! 
Ah ! let the melting cadence cease to flow ! 

* O Pan, my reeds so close compacted take. 
And call forth all their tones for Daphnis' sake ! 
Bent for thy lip this pipe be thine to play ! 

To the drear grave love hurries me away ! 
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Close, heavenly Muse, the tale of pastoral woe ! 

Ah ! let the melting cadence cease to flow ! 
' Ye thorns and brambles, the pp,le violet bear — 
Ye junipers, produce narcissus fair ! 
Ye pines, with fruitage from the pear-tree crown'd, 
Mark Daphnis' death, while all things change 

around — 
Let stags pursue the beagles o'er the plain, 
And screechowls rival Philomela's strain 1 

Close, heavenly Muse, the tale of pastoral woe ! 

Ah ! let the melting cadence cease to flow !' — 

He ceased — and Venus would have raised his 

head — 
But Fate had spun his last remaining thread ! 
And Daphnis pass'd the lake ! the' o'erwhelming 

tide 
Buried the nymphs' delight — the Muse's pride ! 

Close, heaveply Muse, the tale of pastoral woe I 
Ah ! let the melting cadence cease to flow ! 
Now, fairly, friend, I claim the qup and goat — 
Her milk, a sweet libation, I devote 
To you, ye Nine, inspirers of my lay ! 
Be mine a loftier song, some future day. 

Goat. Thrysis; thy mouth may figs ^gilean 
And luscious honey on thy lips distil! [fill! 

FoK sweeter, shepherd, is thy charming song 
Than e'en Cicadas sing the boughs among. 
Behold thy cup, so scented, that it seems 
Imbued with fragrance at the fountain .streams. 
Where sport the Hours !— come Ciss ! may 

Thrysis' pail 
BespefLk the richness of thy pasture vale \ 
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IDYLLIUM 11. 

SIMigTHA. , ' 

Where — ^where's the laurel pluck'd from yon- 

^ der grove? 
Where the pale philtre that may charm my love? 
Speed, Thestylis : and fill the caldron full ! 
Haste— chaste-— and crown it with this purple 

wool ! 
That I may hurry back the wretch, who strays - 
Far from my silent gate (these twelve long days). 
Nor heeds if poor Simaetha live or die. 
While fairer beauties lure his vagrant eye. 
I'll haste to the Palaestra with the morn, [scorn?' 
Meet his quick blush, and ask 'whence comes his 

Now, as enchantment's midnight powers I hail. 
Now, sacred Moon, in all thy glory sail 
O'er the dire rites ! The mysteries of my song 
To thee and hell-born Hecate belong ! — 
Pale Hecate, who stalks o'er many a tomb. 
And adds fresh horror to sepulchral gloom ; 
Whilst reeking gore distains the paths of death. 
And bloodhounds fly the blasting of her breath ! 
Hail, Hecate ! and give my rising spell 
E'en Perimeda's sorceries to excel ; 
Bid the strong witchery match even Circe's skill; 
And with Medea's venom'd fury fill ! 

lynx, O force him, by thy mystic charms ! 

Force him, though fiaithless, to these longing 
arms I 
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S^e — see — ^the crumbling cake consumes away ! 
Hither — but straight^ thou lingering wretch, obey I 
What, am I scorn'd? does frenzy or amaze 
Possess thee, slave? come, strew, amid the Maze, 
'the sacred salt ; and, strewing it, exclaim — 
* Thus — Delphis' bones I scatter through the 
lynx, O force him, &c. [lame V 

My tortured bosom rues the perjured tow; 
But, in revenge, I give this laurel bough. 
The type of Delphis, to the crackling fires — 
That, as the spirit of his life expires^ [haste I 
O'er his scorch'd frame, like these, may fla3hes 
Thus his flesh tremble ! thus a cinder waste ! 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

E'en as this wax evaporates in fume, [sume ! 
May.Myndian Delphis, scorch'd by love, con^ 
And Venus, whirl him, at my door around. 
Swift as this brazen orbit marks the ground ! 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

I strew the bran : but Dian's power can shake * 
Hell's adamantine gates, and bid all Tartarus 

quake ! 
Hark--^e dogs howling— ta the cymbals fly I 
The city dogs proclaim the goddess nigh ! 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

See, smooth'd in calms the silent waves repose ! 
But, ah ! this bosom no such quiet knows ! 
Relentless love ! no more, alas ! I boast 
Unspotted fame; my virgin honours lost! 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

The due libations, thrice, O Moon, I pour! 
Thrice hail, with magic song, this hallow'd bouFi 
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O through whatever flame he faithless proves. 
Be his the blank oblivion of his loves! 
Such Bs, in times of old^ o'er Theseus stole. 
When Ariadne's image fled his soul ! 
lynx, O force him, di^o. 

Fired by the' Arcadian plant, the foaming horse 
Breaks o'er the mountains with infuriate force ! . 
Thus may I see the perfured Delphis roam. 
And from his wonted sports rush maddening home! 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

Rent from the robe of him who works my woe. 
This fringe, now rending, to the flames I throw ! 
Ah, Love ! why leechlike cling, too close to part. 
Suck my life blood, and drain my fainting heart? 
lynx, O force him, &c. 

Soon shall the wretch my direr vengeance prove, 
And a crushed lizard bend his soul to love ! 
Now, at his threshold (though no more his care. 
Still my fix'd passion fondly lingers there) 
Go, strew these magic poisons — Chaste away. 
And ' Delphis' bones I scatter' — ^muttering, say, 

l3rnx, O force him, by thy mystic charms ! 

Force him, thou^ faithless, to these longing 
arms! 

Shb's gone ! — ^and shall I give my sighs to flow; 
Trace their sad source, and tell my tale of woe? 
What time her offerings fair Anaxo paid, 
111 starr'd, alas ! to Dian's grove I stray'd : 
Wher^ a gaunt lioness, and many*a beast. 
In slow procession led, adom'd the feast. 
Say, sacred Moon, whence first this passion 
came ; [flame ! 

What caused my anguish, and what fed the 
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Theucariltt's loved nurse could e'en persuade 
My steps to wander — (peace attend her shade !) 
I went — in Clearista's garments dress'd. 
And train'd the trappingii of a borrowed vest. 
Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

There then, my Delphis (stSl I fondly trace, 
Near Lycon's house, the well remembered place). 
My Delphis' glories all my soul absorb ! 
O Moon, his bosom, as thy silver orb. 
Bright from the sports ! His chin the golden hues 
Of helichryse, in downy glow, suffuse ! 
Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

O how I saw ! what frenzy seized my brain ! 
Throbb'd my full heart, and thrilPd each beating 

vein! 
The' insipid pomp no more I wish'd to see ; 
Its novelties, alas ! were lost on me ! 
Abrupt I hurried off, with trembling frame, 
Sinking, reach'd home, but knew not how I came : 
There, on my bed, of pale disease the prey, 
Ten lingering days and ten long nights I lay ! 
Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

Then my paled cheeks appear'd, like Thapsus, 

dead; 
And my hair perish'd on my fainting head ! 
Tor ease, to many a sorceress I applied : 
What arts were practised, and what charms were 

tried; 
In vain!-— for nothing could the flame allay: 
Dim life decay'd, and time flew swift away ! ^ 
Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

At length, no longer able to endure 

My secret wound, and pine without a cure. 
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To Thestylis (by shame and grief o'erborne) 
I show'd the venom of the rankling thorn ! 
And ' Go,* I cried, ' (since now too plain appears 
The source of ail my anguish — all my tears) 
To Timagetus' famed Palasstra go^— 
There (if alone he rove) a nod bestow ; 
Or tip a gentle wink^ and, whispering say, 
Simaetha calls — come, Delphis — come away 1' 
I spoke — ^and ThestyUs obey'd — ^he came — 
But, O ! what sudden tremors shook my frame ! 
Cold dews, as he advanced with easy pace. 
Like southern damps, distilling from my face ! 
Stiff as this golden necklace — stiff as frost— <- 
I strove to mutter— but my voice was lost ! 
Not on my fainting lips such accents hung 
As murmur, feeble, from an infant's tongue. 
When querulously dreaming on her breast 
His mother lulls him into gentler rest. 
Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

Then thus the youth (though now relentless) cries. 
Whilst on my couch he sat, with downcast eyes — : 

* In truth, as erst Philinus I outrun. 
The prize of Cupid hath Simsetha won ! 

Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

* For I had come (by sweetest love I swear). 
Though no kind call had mark'd thy partial care^ 
Joined by select associates of the town, [frown ! 
Through night's dun shade, to meet thy smile or 
My poplar wreath with purple ribbons dress-d^ 
And the love apples blushing in my breast. 

Say, sacred Moon, &c. 

' And if admitted — ^love had crown'd my prayer 
(For know, I^m named the Active and the Fair) ; 
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Yet hftd I I'eisted happy in the blifs. 
Had I from these sweet lips but sDateh'd a kiss ! 
But if thy pride had given the bolting bar 
To kindle, with its harsh repulse, the war; 
Then had I bid the stronger axe assail. 
And many a flashing torch had turn'd thee pale^ 
. Say, sacred Moon, &c 

* Be thine, O Venus, at this happier hour, 
A heart's warm homage that adores thy power! 
And, next, this tribute may Simaetha claim, 
Who sweetly call'd, and snatched me from the 

flame! 
Ah! lightning Love, more fierce than Etna's blaze,. 
Pours-— on his victim pours — consuming ray^!' 

Say, sacred Moon, whence first this passion 
came ; [flame ! 

What caused my anguish; aiid ti^hat fed the 

' Full oft hath love with wild disorder sway'd 
The roving consort, and the frenzied maid! 
Venom'd alike, the dark contusion spreads 
Through virgin chambers, or through bridal beds.' 
He ceased. But thou, O Moon, who know'st 

my grief — 
Ah me, too credulous ! — ^while fond belief — 
Ah ! while seducing fancy fired my breast — 
Let tears and burning blushes tell the rest ! 
Yet bliss was ours, through sweet delusion's aid; 
Suspicion slept, and mutual vows were made : 
Yet till, this day, shone out the rosy morn 
By the sun's rapid steeds from ocean borne, 
I cherish'd what I deemed no hopeless flame — 
When, lo ! my little minstrel's mother came ; 

c 
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Andy 'from the dearest signs/ arerr'dy "^ she knew 
That Delphis — ^perjured Delphis^ was not true !' 
For oft (she said) he drank some favourite love — 
Then went in haste — ^while round his rooms were 

wove 
Of flowery garlands many a gay festoon'*^- 
Too certain all! since here, at mom and noon^ 
His constant visits he was wont to pay; 
Or left his Doric box at close of day. 
Twelve days are pass'd ! no more that face I see ! 
Heavens ! does that heart no more remember me ? 
Hail, Philtres ! hail ! if still he scorn the spell. 
By Fate, I'll force him to the gates of hell! 
Such potent sorceries an Assyrian taught. 
As to a magic charm the drugs he wrought! 
But now, farewell ! in spotless glory fair ! 
(For, as I Ve borne my griefs, I yet will bear) 
Farewell, bright Moon ! In all thy splendour go 
To the dark mansions of the waves below ; 
And, ye attendant orbs, farewell — ^that light 
With many a twinkling ray the car of night! 



IDYLLIUM III. 

OOATHERB. 



BehoID ! I hasten on the wings of love. 
To meet my Amaryllis in the grove ! 
Meantime, my goats shall crop this pasture hill, 
And, Tityrus, guide them to their wonted rill : 
Yet, whether stream or pasturage be thy care. 
That Libyan ram, with butting head, beware. 
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Say, lovely Amaryllis, why no more, 
As thou wert wont, thy charming accents pour; 
Near yonder cave recline, at close of day. 
And, sank in soft endearments, melt away? 
Say, am I hated? Do my looks offend? * 
Thy scorn, alas! will hring me to my end! 
Yet, lo \ (too fondly I remember thee) 
Ten apples, gather'd from thy favourite tree! 
Ten more, dear maid, to-morrow will I give-— 
Ah! sooth my aching heart, and let me live! 

O, were a humming bee's my happier lot! 
Then would I waft me to thy shady grot ; 
Unheeded, through its fern and ivy creep. 
And with soft murmurs lull my love to sleep! 

I know thee, Cupid 1 thee (whose subtle flame 
With thrilling ardour shoots through all my frame) 
A lioness, besmear'd with human gore. 
Amid the wildness of the forest bore; 
Nursed thee, dire god, familiar to her den. 
And form'd thee savage as the howling glen I 

Sweet-smiling nymph, whose ebon eyebrows 
' own 
Beauty's soft touch, though all thy heart be stone ; 
Come, clasp me in thy languishing embrace, 
That I may kiss at least thy lovely face ! 
For e'en such empty kisses lull to rest 
The fever'd fury of the throbbing breast! 
Ah, no! thy proud disdain will bid me tear 
This garland — scatter'd to the breezing air— ^ 
This wrealh, of ivy pale and parsley wove, . 
With unblown roses — as the pledge of love ! 

Alas ! what sorrows press ! what power can save 
A wretch undone — I'll rush into the wave. 
Where, yonder, Olpis, on the rocky steep. 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the deep : , 
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Though buoyant on the surge my body lie, 

At least, 'twill please thee, that I meant to die. 

Soon by the withering orpine leaf I found 
Some change : struck hollow, yet it gave no sound ! 
Ah ! not in vain (I could not, but believe) 
Mutter'd the wrinkled hag, and turn'd her sieve : 
Too true she sung, prophetic of my fate. 
Passion but ill requited by thy hate ! 

The goat so snowy white, that kidlings bears 
(Since now I'm slighted by thy haughty airs), 
I give Erithacis. Tis true, she's brown — 
And yet she will not meet me with a frown I 

My right eye itches! shall I see her still? 
I sit me down beneath the wild wood hill! 
And haply, as I pipe, the wandering maid 
May hear my music from the pine-tree shade ! 
And she may look on me, perchance ; and grant 
My prayer: for sure, she is not adamant! 

Hippomanes, to catch the virgin's eyes. 
Threw out the golden lure, and won the prize : . 
How Atalanta felt the trancing spell. 
And down the depths of love, in frenzy, fell : 
From Othrys' top, the seer Melampus drove 
His herds to Pylian plains, impelFd by love : 
The beauteous mother of a wiser maid . 
To melting Bias all her charms display'd : 
And could not, on his hills, Adonis fire 
The raving goddess with such wild desire. 
That to her breast she drew his quivering breath. 
And lock'd his limbs in hers, though chill'd by 

death? 
Though Cynthia's favours were Endymion's boast, 
^is his eternal sleep I envy most! 
And such high transports bless'd lasion knew — 
^ tale too hallow'd for the vulgar crew! . 
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My faint head throbs ! yet what avails the sigh? 
No tear of pity melts the scornful eye ! 
Here then I throw my vain — vain pipe away. 
And lay me down to ravening wolves a prey; 
While my tcMii limbs, asunder as they part. 
Shall please, like honey to the taste, thy heart ! 



IDYLLIUM IV. 

BATTUS, A SHEPHERD, AND CORYDON, A NEATHERD, 

RATTU8. 

Pray, Corydon< are these Philonda's cows? 
Cor. No— JEgon's: *tis my charge to see 
them browse. [at eve? 

Bat. By stealth thou milk'st them, I suppose, 
Cor. Nq — my old master who could e'er de- 
ceive? 
Oft as the calves are suckled, he stands by. 
And marks my motions with so shrewd an eye, 
Twere vain to practise on the carle a fraud. 
Bat. But where is ^gon ? Is he gone abroad ? 
Cor. Not heard? He's gone vnthMilo to the 
game. 
To gain, on Alpheus' banks, the wrestler's fame. 
Bat. When could his eyes have seen the 

wrestler's oil? 
Cor. They say , he'd match Alcides in the toil — 
Bat. Indeed ! believe my mother if thou can, 
And I than Pollux am a better man. 

c2 
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Cor. He 's gone then— driying with him full a 
score 
Of sheep ; while in his hand a spade he bore. 

Bat. What cannot Milo? Sure,he can persuade 
E'en wolves to madness ! — 

Cor. Here, along the shade. 

His heifers crop no more the tender blade ! 

Bat. Poor beasts! How bad a master! 

Cor. Poor indeed ! 

They low in sorrow, and no longer feed ! 

Bat. Yes — in yon cow a skeleton we view ! 
What! like Cicadas, does she live on dew? 

Cor. No-^at iEsarus' streams she loves to 
stray, 
And feeds on bundles of our fragrant hay : 
Oft too she frisks around Latymnus' hill. 
And in the shady forest eats her fill. 

Bat. And that red buU-^of bones a very bag ! 
May the Lampriadae no better brag 
For Juno's shrine — rcursed rape ! 

Cor. Yet. Physcus' woods, 

The marsh, the groves that hide Neaethus' floods. 
He wanders o'er— rwhere blossom'd buckwheat 

grows ; 
And sweet, the honey bell — ^the cowslip glows. - 

Bat. Yes ! and to hell too, will thy cattle go — 
And rove, poor ^gon, in the shades below ! 
While, vainly, thy absurd Ambition tries 
To bear away the bubble of a prize ! 
Thy pipe may moulder into dust away. 
Framed by thy hands, in troth, for quick decay. 

Cor. 'No, Battus, by the Nymphs, the pipe's 
my boon! . 
He gave it me ; and I know many a tune ! 
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I chant sweet Glauoa's songs and Pyrrhus' lays; 
Salubrious Croton and Zacynthus' praise ! 
And, as I view Lacinium's eastern site, 
There, well remember what unriTal'd might 
Our JEgon (who deyour'd alone, that day, 
FuU foursGOf e cakes) rush'd onward to display ; 
When boldly seizing by his iron hoof 
(While eager expectation hnng aloof) 
He dragged the bull infuriate down the hill. 
That yainly struggled against strength and skill. 
And gave it Amaryllis ! midst the crowd 
The women shouted, and he lavgh'd aloud. 

Bat. My sweetest Amaryllis ! lovely maid I 
Though thou art gone,thy memory ne'er shall fade I 
Ah, Fate ! what evils mortal man betide ! 
Dear as the goats I tend, the virgin died. 

Cor. Cheer up, my swain ! Another day may 

rise, 

Though now perhaps it lours, with kindlier skies I 

Hope shines in life : in death there *b not a spark : 

At times the heayens are bright — at times are dark. 

Bat. I'm not cast down — But see, thy heifers 
prey 
On my fat olives : Whiteface, hist ! — away. 

Cor. Hoh, Colly, to the bank. Not stir an 
inch — 
If I approach thee, faith, 1 11 make thee flinch I 
See now^^Hshe comes again ! the villain — ^look — 
By Pan, I wish I had my leveret crook! 

Bat. a thorn pricks sore my leg! see here 

the wound — [ground ! 

How thick these matted briars o'erspread the 

Haste, Cory don! dost see't? plague take the 

Cor. See here! [beast! 

Bat. Though small, its pain was not the least. 
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Cor. Then climb no more the mountiun's path- 
less steep — 
Or through its furzy thickets rashly creep 
With feet imsandal'd : on the mountain grow 
Brambles and spindling thorns, to work thee woe. 

Bat* But,Corydon, pray teU me, whether, stilly 
Thy gray dd master revels at his will? 
Hath yet the carle a thirsty soul to quench? ^ 
Does he yet follow the dark eyebrow'd wench? 

Cor. Yes — yes — he still pursues his girL^— 
the goat — 
Last night I caught him in the hurdled cote. 

Bat. Well done ! no Satyr, with his spindle- 
shanks. 
Not Pan with thee, salacious fellow, ranks ! 



IDYLLIUM V. 

Kit 'SxubdUt^^ 

COMATESy A OOATHBRD, AND LACON, A SHEPHERD, 
WOODMAN MORSON, THE UMPIRE. 

COMATES. 

Fly — ^fly, my goats, that wicked Sybarite 



The rogue — ^he stole my goatskin but last night! 
Lac. Lambs, from the brook — ^my tender 
lambldns, fly — 
For he who stole my flute, stands skulking by ! 
Com. Thy flute ! What song can servile Lacon 
play? 
Indeed, with brother Corydon, thy lay 
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Direw many a laughing lout, who heard aad saw 
Thy squeaking scrannel reed of wretched straw ! 

Lac. No — Lycon gave me a melodious flute I 
But could I steal a goatskin from a brute ? 
Thy master's limbs on no soft skin recline : 
Sure, such a luxury was never thine. [note. 

Com. Yes ! 'twas the speckled one, of special 

My neighbour gave me, when he kilFd the goati 

Thou knowst the time : for then thy envious eyes 

Glanced theft; and now, thy hands have stolen 

the prize ! 

Lac. By Pan 'tis false — ^by Pan who guards our 
Or may I never be call'd Lacon more ! [shore — 
Or into Crathis' streams that roll so deep. 
In. madness may I plunge from yonder steep ! 

Com. And by the Nymphs, the Fountain 
Nymphs, I swear. 
In yonder fane propitious to my prayer ; 
Comates never stole a flute oT thine — 
. Lac^ If I believe, may Daphnis' woes be mine ! 
' Nought's sacred !' Yet, since thus thy tongue 

defies. 
Stake down a kid; I warrant, I've the prize! 
- Com. * Minerva's sow !' Of wrangling to getrid. 
If thou wilt stake a lamb, I lay a kid. [deep! 

Lac. Hah! shrewd Comates! thy proposal's 
But who e'er shear'd a goatling for a sheep? 
In vain might such a flam a booby bilk — 
Who ever left a goat, a bitch to milk? 

Com. He, who the prize, like thee, would vainly 
grasp — 
To the cicada shrill, a humming wasp. 
But if a kidling be no equal stake. 
That full-grown goat, that browses yonder, take 1 
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Lac. Yet why such haste ? Beneath the frieiidly 
Of this wild olive tree that skirts the glade, [shade 
While there the cooling stream glides softalongy 
May breathe, in sweeter tones, thy boasted song. 
Here grassy beds — ^here tepder herbage springs — ^ 
Here, perch'd on high, the noonday locust sings* 

Com. I 'm not in haste — ^but feel it a disgrace. 
That such a lout confronts me face to face \ 
That he, whom yet a boy I taught, should dare 
With rivalry repay his master's Q9xe. 
Thi|8 trained and fed, the favour to requite, 
A wolf will eat thee, and 9> dog will bite I 

Lac. Buttellme,caitiff,when wertthousokind? 
For not one ditty I recall to mind. 
Yet, boaster I since thy tongue can run so Sai&t, 
Come to the grove along, and sing thy last. 

Com. No-Hswain: here flourish oaks — ^her^ 
rushes thrive-— 
Here sweetly hnz$ the bees round many a hive } 
Here two fresh fountains cool the heats of day,* 
And prattling birds enliven every spray! 
Here, while thy bowers a slighter umbrage own, 
The clustering pine tree scatters many *a cone. 

Lag. Here, on the fleeces of the lambkin, spread 
Softer than sleep, thy easy steps shall tread ! 
But for thy goatskins Ifiid on yonder bank. 
Not e'en tiieir goatherd master smells so rank. 
Here, to the Nymphs, be mine the pleasing toil 
To crown one bowl of milk, and one of oil. 

Com, No-rrcome with me— rfor here the fern 
shall meet. 
With the hom'd poppy's tender flower, thy feet; 
While my kid-carpet's softm' far than thine. 
Of milk [11 crpwn eight goblets, for the shrine 
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Of Pan ; and heap'd delieious to the hnmf 

In eight straw hives shall combs of honey swim. 

Lac. Then to thy oaken umbrage let's away-*« 
But who shall judge the merits of our lay? 
I wish Lycopas with his herds were near ; 
He, sure, woidd listen with impartial ear. 

Com. No need: thy master's woodman, if thou 
Who cleaves the billets on yon forest hill, [will, 
WiU judge. 

Lac. Agreed—^ 

CoMk Then call him-^ 

Lac. Hither, friend ! 

The um{Mre of our rural songs, attend : 
But hear, good Morson, let no favour guide. 
And lean not partial on Comates' side. 

Com. Yes---by the Nymphs, be sure determine 
true— 
Nor give that Lacon more than Lacon's due. 
Of Sybaris, I tend £umaras' goats-^ 
He drives Sybarta's sheep from Thurian cotes. 

Lac. ByJove,thefellowhathaflippanttongue; 
Who ask'st thee, pray, to whom these flocks be- 
long? 

Com. Hark'e-^Idonotvainlyboast,fbrsooth; 
Nor rail, but tell each tittle of the truth. 

Lac. Comesingthen (ifthoucanst),contentious 
Let but thy umpire reach alive the town, [clown. 

Com. Tlie Nine, to whom two kids in sacrifice 
I gave, my ditties above Daphnis' prize. 

Lac. Loved by Apollo,who my stores increased, 
A goodly ram I fatten for the feast. [maid 

Com. My goats with twins I milk : a tittering 
Pass'dby; and 'Ah! dost milk, thyself?' she said. 
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Lac^ Pheugh! Twenty yats with chees6 can 
Lacon fill ! 
And taste, .on flowers, soft pleasures at his Will. 

Com. Oft Clearista pelts with apples crisp 
Her swain; and, in a whisper loves to lisp« 

Lac. Oh how I tremble as I meet my fair f 
While o'er her bosom streams her wanton hair. 

Com. Bjut who compares the sweetbriar'ii 
meaner bush. 
Or the light pass-flower, with the rose's blush? 

Lac. Who says, the oak's rough acorn eyer grew 
Bright as the glossy chesnut's honied hue ? 

Com. I haye a gentle ringdoye fpr my fair^ 
In yonder juniper : her nest is there ! 

Lac For a soft raiment I'll present my dear. 
A yiolet-colour'd fleece when next I shear. 

Com. Off from the wilding oliye, goats here 

browse [boughs. 

Where spreads the tamarisk, o'er the slope, its 

Lag. Ho — ^Conarus — Cymoetha — from the 
shade 
Of that dim oak ; and crop this eastern glade. 

Com. For her, whose loye inspires my tuneful 
tale, 
1 haye a rioh-wrought bowl, and cypress pail. ' 

. Lac For my sweet shepherdess a dog I keep- 
To guard from prowling wolyes her frisky sheep* 

Com. Ye crowdinglocusts ! from my yineyard 

hence — [fence. 

Touch not these nursling shoots-^-^^ior pass the 

Lac Cicadas! see the goatherd's ill at ease; 
The reapers thus, with shrill-toned yoice, ye tease. 

Com. I hate the brush-tail foxes, that escape 
From Micon's yineyard stealing maqy a grape. 
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Lac. Atfd I the wheeling beetles, that scarce 
Philonda's luscious figs, to dtone at eve. [leave 

GoM. Dost recollect, when, giiashing at each 
stroke, 
I lash'd, and made thee cling to yonder oak? 

Lac. No— -but remember, when I saw thete 
bound 
To that same tree, ancl anguish'd stamp the ground. 

Com. See — see — ^the wincing ape — ^what choler 

fills— [squills^ 

Go, fool-r-^md firom the gray tomb pluck -the 

Lac. Hah I but a smarter sting can some one 
To Hales, fool ; and dig my lady's seal, [feel — 

Com. Be Himeramilk ; and rosy Crathis blush 
All wine — ^with fruit on eveiy bending rush ! 

Lac. Be Sybaris honey > and our giri with urn 
Dipp'd into luscious sweets, at dawn, return ! 

Com. My goats eat cytisns ; o'er lentisk tread. 
And strawberries compose their shrubby bed ! 

Lac. My sheep stray sportiYe,where the thyme- 
flower blows — 
And ivy flaunts, the rival of the rose ! 

Com. Lorv^Iy no more Alcippe's forni appears — 
She kiss'd not for my dote, or press'd my ears. 

Lac. But I my sweetheart love ! the wink she 
tips — 
Siglis for a kiss — and sweetly pouts her lips. 

Com. But stop thy wretched pipe, vexatious 
Nor idly rival a superior strain : [swain. 

Thus with the stately swan might lapwings vie — 
Or with the nightingale the screaming pie. 

MoR. Cease, shepherd, cease; Comates wins 
the prize^-*- 
Nor Ihou forget me at jthy sacrifice ! — 

P 
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Far from her caverns, on this first of isles ; 
1% bar my doors, nor heed her wanton wiles. 
Nor is my person so deform'd and rude^-* 
On the smooth ocean, late, my face I view'd — r 
Fair seem'd my single eye, and fair my beard : 
Whiter than Parian stone my teeth appeared. 
Lest fascination my repose disturb. 
Thrice on my breast I spat — ^its power to curb ;— 
[ leam'd this virtue from a sorceress' tongue — 
The hag who to Hippocoon's reapers sung/ 

Ceasing, he kiss'd the boy — ^and, for a flute^-. 
Straight gave a pipe — ^his lovely lip to suit I • 
'Young Daphnis piped — ^his flute Dam»tas 

play'd — • 

'Both match'd alike, the' unyielding strain essay'd; 
Whilst o'er the grass, their heifers danced for joy, 
Charm'd by Damstas and the herdsman boy. 



IDYLLItJM VII. 

'^%t 1|at&c8t JFjeost ; or, tS^^t Stomal ISocage J 

'TWAS at the time when reigns the rural joke. 
That Eucritus and I, from city smoke, 
(Join'd by our friend Amyntas) paced our way 
To the fresh fields that green round Halys lay. 
There Lycops' sons their harvest offerings, paid. 
And the rich honours of the feast dtsplay'd, 
.Great Lycops' generous sons — ^if any good 
Flow down, transmitted with illustrious blood I 
From Clytia's and from Chalcon's line they came, 
:£'en Chalcon shining in the rolls of fame; 
From whose strong knee impress'd upon the rock, 
Ia sudden springs the Burine fountain broke | 
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Eliiis» risiiig round, in varioup verdure g^ow'dl 
And the dim poplars^ quivering foliage flow'd ! 

Scarce half the journey measured (ere our eyes 
Could see the tomb of Brasylas arise), 
Glad vfe o'ertook young Lycidas of Crete, 
Whose Muse could warble many a ditty sweet I 
His rustic trade might easily be seen, 
For aU could read tiie goatherd in his mien. 
A goafs white skin, that smelt as newly flay'd. 
His shoulders loosely with its shag array'd: 
His wide-wove girdle braced around his breast 
A cloak, whose tatter'd shreds its age confess'df 
His right-hand held a rough wild olive crook. 
And, as we join'd, he cast a leering look 
From his arch hasle eye— while laughter hung 
Upon his lips, and pleasure moved Ids tongue: 
* Where — where, my friend Simichidas, so fast — 
Ere now the heats of sultry noon are pass'd? 
While sleeping in each hedge the lizard li«i. 
And not a crested lark swims o'er the skies T 
Hah! thou art trudging for some dainty bit; 
Or tread'st, be sure, the winepress for a citl 
Struck by thy hurrying clogs, the pebbles lei^I 
And, 111 be sworn, they ring at every step!' 

' Well met, dear Lycidas, (I strai^t replied) 
No shepherd swain, or reaper, e'er oulded 
The mnsic of thy pipe, as stories tell; — 
I'm 0ad on't — ^Yet, I hope, I pipe as well! 
Invited by our liberal friends, we go 
Where the rich firstfruits of the harvest flow 
To bless the fair-veil'd goddess, who with stores 
Of ripen'd com high heap'd their groaning floors. 
But let us carol the bucolic lay. 
Since ours one common sun, one common way : 

d2 
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Alternate transport may our songs infase- 



The '' honey'd month" — ^all name me— of the 

All praise, in rapture, my poetic worth ! [Muse ! 

But I 'm incredulous, I swear by earth ! 

I rival (conscious of my humbler strain) 

Philetas or Sicelidas, in vain ! 

And though my melodies may sooth a firiend^ 

A croaking frog with locusts, I contend!' 

Thus I with art^r^But, smiling arch, the youth 
Exclaim'd, ' Thou art a sprig of Jove, in truth I 
And need'st not, sure,from just applauses shrink — ^ 
This crook be thine, to witness what I think. 
I scorn the builder, as of mean account. 
Whose lofty fabric would o'ertop the mount 
Of proud Oromedon ! Thus idly vie 
The mu9e-cocks, who the Chian bird defy. 
But let ^8 begin, since time i^ oi\ the wing; 
And each, in turn, some sweet bucolic sing !' 
Ill chant (your ear with pleasure may they fill) 
The strains I lately labour'd, on the hill. 

'f O may the ship that wafts my Daphne, glide 
To Mitylene, o'er a favouring tide ! [spread. 
Though southern winds their watery pinions 
And stern Orion broods o'er Ocean's bed. 
So may her smile a lenient medicine prove. 
To cool the fever of consuming love ! 
And may the bleak south-east no longer rave. 
But gentle halcyons smooth Ihe rippling wave ! 
Sweet halcyons, loved by all the Nereid train 
Above each bird that skims, for food, the main. 
O may my fair one reach the quiet bay ; 
And every blessing speed her destined way! 
Then with white violets shall my brows be 

crown'd — 
With anise-wreaths, or rosy garlands bound ! 
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Then, at my hearth, the Ptelean bowlbe quaflTd — 
And the parch*d bean add flayour to the draught! 
Then, as my elbows high my couch shall swell^ 
Of parsley form'd, and golden asphodel ; 
Then to my Daphne's health I'll drink at ease 
The sparkling juice, and drain it to the lees ! 
Whilst with tbeir pipes two swains delight my ears 
And Tityrus sweeUy sings, reclining near — 
How herdsman Daphnis loved the frowning maid ; 
And, with vain sighs,o'er many a mountain stray'd. 
How the rough oaks, where Himera's waters flow. 
Told to the passing stream his tale of woe. 
For as on Caucasus, or Atho's brow. 
Or Rhodope's, he breathed the fruitless vow — 
Or Haemus' hill; he sunk, through love, away. 
Like snows dissolying in the solar ray. 
Next shall he sing — how tyranny oppressed 
The goatherd, prison'd in his ample dhest! 
And how the bees from flowery meadows bore 
Their balms, and fed him with the luscious store ! 
For on his lips the favour of the Muse 
Distill'd the nectar of her sweetest dews I 
To thee, Comates, though confined so fast, 
Sure, widi quick pace, the yemal season pass'd! 
Happy, amid thy prison, all day long, 
While honey dropp'd delicious on thy tongue ! 
O hadst thou lived with us, a brother swain. 
How oft my charmed ears had caught thy strain 1 
Thy goats upon the mountains had I fed. 
Or o'er the tufted vales, with pleasure led ! 
Then had thy voice its sweetest powers displayed. 
Beneath the' embowering oak, or pine tree shade." 

He ceased — and thus alternate I replied — 
' Sweet Lycidas, of goatherd youths the pride I 
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What time I drove my herds the hilk along. 
The charmipg Woodnymphs taught me many a 

song: 
Then hear (since thou hast gained the Muse's love) 
Strains, whose high fame hath reach'd the throne of 

Jove! 
Then hear the choicest of the lays I know — 
In honour of thy nune the nnmhers flow. 

** On me the Cupids sneezed, who Myrta love 
As kids the verdure of the vernal grove! 
With the same fires my dear Aratus glows ; 
And this full well the soft Aristis knows*— 
Aristis, who can PhoBhus' self inspire. 
In sweet accordance, e'en with Phoebus' lyre ! 
O Pan, for whom fair Omol^ displays 
Its green abodes, attend Aratus' lays ! 
O bid her fly uncall'd into his arms. 
Whether dear Myrta, or Philina charms ! 
So may no more Arcadian youths deface 
W ith scaly squills thy fonn, though vain the chase I 
But if thou smile not on the lover's cause. 
Be stung by nettles, torn by harpy claws ; 
Freeze, in mid winter, near the torpid pole. 
On Edon, where the streams of Hebrus roll ; 
And as an Ethiop bum, while summer glows. 
Where the hot Blemyan rocks o'er Nilus close. 
Ye loves,whose cheeks the apple's bloom outvie — 
Come — from your Byblis' favourite murmurs fly ! 
Leave —leave the waves of Hyetis; and bless 
The yellow-hair'd Dione's sweet recess ! 
Shoot, with unerring aim, the tinctured dart; 
And pierce Philina's yet unwounded heart ! 
But — * as the melting pear' — (the rival maids 
Exclaim) — ' Philina's mellow beauty fades !' 
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Then, dear Aratus! let us watch no more. 
Nor wear, with nightly toil, the bolted door ! 
Stome other, as the morn begins to peep. 
May the cock*s clarion give to broken sleep | 
His limbs in listless languor may he stretch. 
And ,so we rest, a halter end the wretch J 
Ours be repose — and some .enchantress wait. 
To ward, far off, each evil fioom our g^te." 
I sung, and (as presenting me his crook 
He smiled) the hospitable token took ! 
Then, parting, ^o the left, for Pyxa*s towers 
.He tum'd ; while we to Phrasidamus' bowers 
Sloped o'er the right-hand path our speedy way, 
And hail'd the pleasures of the festal day. 
There, in kind courtesy our host had spread 
Of vine and lentisk the refreshing bed ! 
Their breezy coolaess elms and poplars gave. 
And rills 4,heir murmur, from the Naids' cave I 
Cicadas, now retiring from the sun, 
Amidithe shady shrubs their song begun. 
From the thick copse we heard, far off and lone. 
The mellow'd shrilness of the woodlark's tone ! 
Warbled the linnet and the finch more near, 
And the soft-sighing turtle sooth'd the ear ! 
The yellow bees humm'd sweetly in the shade. 
And round the fountain's flowery margin pli^d : 
All summer's redolence effused delight! 
All autumn, in luxuriant fruitage bright — 
The pears, the thick-^strown apples' venneil glow. 
And bending plums, that kiss'd the turf below ! 
Our wines -four years had mellowed in the cask — 
' And could Alcides boast so rich a flask 
(Say Nymphs of Castaly), when Chiron gave 
The generous juice, in Pholus' stony cave? 
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Or did audi nectar, at Anapus* stream. 
Rouse to the diMice the Cyclops Polypheme 
(Who hurls the mountain rocks across the brine). 
As, Nymphs, ye miz'd at Ceres' glowing shrine? 
Oh ! may I fix the purging fan, again, 
(Delightful task I) amid her heaps of grain ; 
And, in each hand, the laughing Goddess bold 
The poppy's vivid red--4he ears of gold \ 



IDYLLIUM VIII. 

Vile Vttcolic Jibiagnsu 

DAPHNIS, MENALOASy GOATHERD. 
ADDRESSED TO DIOPHANTUS. 

Once, Diophantus, up the breezy grove 
His lowing herds the bonny Daphnis drove. 
To meet Menalcas, with his charge of sheep. 
Mid the dark umbrage of the mountain steep. 
Both in the bloom of beardless manhood young. 
Or breathed the Dorian reed, or sweetly sung ; 
While, starting from their lovely foreheads, glow'd 
Their flamy locks, or down their shoulders flowed. 
Then silence, first, the blithe Menalcas broke. 
And. deftly smiled on Daphnis as he spoke. 

Men. ' Come, herdsman! keeper of the bel-p 
lowing kine 1 
Say, will thy rustic reed contend with mine ? 
Yet shall, at last, thy tuneful ditty fail ! 
Behold the sweetest piper of the dale V 
Fair Daphnis cried. 

Dap. ' Thou poor sheep-tending swain. 
Sing tiU thou burst, thy numbm will be vain !' 
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Men. ' But shaU we tryf 

Dap. With aU ny 8o«l ! 

Men. Agreed! 

Say, what siiall we deposit, as the meed 
Our flidll deserves ? 

Dap. If thou wilt stake a lamb, 

(Full-grown I meaD, and equal to its dam), 
I stake a cal£ 

Men. a lamb I cannot lay; 

For, oft as dusky eyening dims the day. 
The strictest watch my peevish' parents keep. 
And count, with jealous eye, my flocks of sheep. 

Dap. What's then the prise?-- 

Men. a sweet-toned pipe, my friend. 
Of nine smooth reeds, o'erlaid at either end 
With whitest wax : this fiiir deposit take 
(But aught my father claims I dare not stake) : 
Fonn'd freshly by these hands, the pipe's my 



Dap. And I too have a [npe of equal tone ; 
Its nine sweet voices all compacted tight 
With the soft cement of a wax as white: 
Tis just as new; e'en now my finger bleeds, 
Splinter'd while, framing it, I slit tiie reeds. 
But who 's the umpire <^ our rival lays ? 

Men. * Yon Goalherd, whom that snowy 
sheep dog bays. 
Perchance to judge our numbers, nought forbids ; 
Suppose we call him from his wanton kids V 
The Goatherd not unwilling to decide. 
As, in alternate songs, the rivals vied ; 
They hastened with contending pipes to play : 
And first Menaleas breathed tiie rural lay. 
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Men. * Ye vales, ye streams^ heaven's pfd-^ 
geny beloved ! 
If plcMsftre e'er Menalcas' carols moved; 
Feed — ^feed my lambs ! If hither Baphnis' kiae 
Repair ; O pasture his, no less than mine/ 

I)iiP. . ' Ye herds, ye fountains, that ennch 
the dale. 
If Daphnis ever match'd the nightingale, 
fatten ihese herds ! If ought Menalclts lead 
To pasturagey his be every fruitful mead/ 

Men. ' Straightif my fair approach, thespring 
appears*. 
And all the brightening scene, new beauty, wears ! 
The fattening lambs amid luxuriance bleat. 
And milk more richly flows from every teat! 
But, in her absence,- see the pasture scene — 
A pining shepherd, and a faded green !' 

Dap. ' There, ewes and goats with twins o'er- 
spread the hill, 
There bees their hives with fn^ant honey .fill — 
There the tall oaks expand a wider shade 
Where Milo treadsr! But, sudden, from the glade^ 
Quick as he goes, delight and plenty fly! 
The herdsman withers, and his cows are dry \r-r- 

Men. ' O goat, the husband of the snowy flock I 
Ye kids, wild hanging from the rifted rock. 
Haste, where yon wood its gloom Romantic flings. 
And with its depth of foliage hides the springs f 
There screen'd he lies ! go, murmur at his shed. 
That Proteus, though a god, his seaealves fed/ 

Dap. 'I wish not to outstrip the winds, or hold 
Pelops' vast realms, or brood o'er Croesus' gold I 
Be mine to triumph in the Dorian lay ; 
Beneath that rock to shun the glare of day; 
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Enjoy, with thee, my girl ! the breezy sea, 
Andyiewthe pastured sheep— -yet clasping thee !' 

Men. 'Nets are the terror of the feather'd 
brood; 
And snares entrap the beasts that range the wood I 
The storm uproots the beeches of the hills ; 
And the red sunbeam dries the shrinking rills I 
While man, alas ! no direr evil proTes 
Than frowns, so killing, from the maid he loves ! 
Indeed — not I alone of love complain ; 
E'en thou, O father Jove, hast felt the pain !' 

Thus then the boys the' alternate ditty play; 

And thus Menalcas tunes his closing lay — 

Men. ' Spare, wolf I O spare me — ^nor my 
kidlings eat — 
Because I'm little, and my flocks are great. 
Hah, Brightfoot! how, my dog! so fast asleep? 
Here trusting to a boy such numerous sheep? 
But feed, dear flock, and fearless crop your food : 
Feed on — ^'twill quickly spring, and be renew 'd. 
Then come with swelling udders from the vales. 
Suckle your bleating lambs, and fill the pails.' 

Next Daphnis sung — 

Dap. ' As, yestermorn, I drove 

My lowing heifers through the tangled grove, 
(Her arched eyebrows join'd) a lovely maid 
Stood peeping from a cave, and sportive said— 
" Sure, he 's a pretty youth !" With downcast eye 
I went my way, nor aught could I reply. 
Sweet is the breath of cows — ^the breath of steers — ^ 
Sweet too the bullock's voice the herdsman hears I 
And, in the dewy vale, at evening close, 
Sweet the hill echoes, when the heifer lows ! 
But sweet, at noon, the shade embowering deep, 
LuU'd by the murmur of a stream, to sleep. 

B 
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Smooth acoras crown their oaks ; and fruits of 
Fair on the branching pippin, we behold ! [gold 
Sleek calves their mothers grace; and udder'd 

cows. 
The glory of the watchful neatherd, browse/ 
Thus sung the boys : and, eager to decide. 
With honest energy the Goatherd cried — 
Go A. ' How charm'd, the music of thy voice 
I hear — 
That melts, my swain, far sweeter on the ear. 
Than honey-drops distil upon the tongue — 
Take — ^take the pipes ! — to thee the pipes belong ! 
O ! if thou wilt but teach me such a lay — 
While merrily my kidlings round me play ; 
That goat be thine, with mutilated horn — 
She fills a brimming bucket every morn/ 
Straight Daphnis danced, with pleasure's heartfelt 

glow. 
As the light fawn skips nimbly by the doe — 
Shouting — while nought could sad Menalcas say. 
But went, deep-sighing as a bride, his way. 
Thus Daphnis shone; and bright in youthful 

charms — 
Erelong the lovely Nats bless'd his arms. 



IDYLLIUM IX. 

DAPHNIS AND MENALCAS. 

'Daphnis, begin — begin thy rustic note ! 
And next, Menalcas, breathe thy Dorian oat! 
Though first ye bid, beneath these leafy boughs. 
The heifers join their bulls — the calves their cows. 
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While, midst the herd, along the copse they stray, 
Daphnis, begin the blithe bucolic lay; 
And, rival shepherd, in responsive strains, 
Awake the sleeping echoes of the plains ! 

Dap. ' Sweet lows the steer ! and sweet the 
heifer lows ! 
Sweet is the reed ! and sweet the herdsman blows 
His vocal pipe I and sweet I sing I My bed 
Beside the cooling waters have I spread ! 
And the smooth skins of milkwhite heifers form 
Its soft repose ! Alas — ^e southern storm 
Down yonder shrubby steep those heifers flung — 
Yon mount where, cropping arbutus, they hung ! 
There sultry summer I regard no more 
Than dreaming lovers heed their father's lore.' 

Thus Daphnis sings — Menalcas thus replies — 

Men. ' JStna's my mother; and my dwelling 
lies, 
A fair scoop'd grotto, midst her living rocks ; 
While in the mountain shadow browse my flocks — 
Fiill many a bleating sheep, and many a goat — 
Not scenes so rich in airy slumbers float I 
To them I owe the softness of my bed ! 
Skins at my feet, and fleeces at my head. 
For freezing winter I have stores of wood — 
Dry beech and oak that blaze to dress my food! 
Thus I regard, as toothless fellows hold 
Hard nuts when pulse is near, the wintry cold.' 

I gave them both applause^^and both their due : 
To Daphnis a strong shapely club, that grew 
Amid my father's woods, a single plant — 
So fair— e'en artists might its beauty grant. 
The shepherd swain a flne-wreath'd conch I gave, 
Brought from the murmur of the* Icarian wave — 
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Whose fleah — (I fond it os Ike toAs aliTe) — 
LaxiDKMis dainty! was a feast for 6iwe, 
0*erioy'd he stnick the sheiL 

Men. ' Ye powos of song ! 

Isspiie-^iior do I fear a hlister'd tODgoe), 
Inspire me, mral Muses, with the strains 
I deftly caroFd to the wondning swains : 
Hawks mix with hawks, and ants with ants agree ; 
Cicadas with ihi&r own — the Muse with me* 
O that she till'd my soft melodions hoars! 
For neither to the honey-bee the flowers 
So sweet— or easy sleep, and eariy spring. 
That balms so soothing to the labourer bring — 
Chann like the Muse ! and they, on whom she 

smiles. 
May brave e'en Qic^'s cop — e'en Circe's wiles.' 



IDYLLIUM X. 

€it Heapnst* 

MILO AND BATTUS. 
MILD. 

What ails thee, Battus, that thou reap'st awry. 
And, flinching, letst thy neighbour pass thee by? 
How through hot noon, till evening wilt thou reap. 
Thus early lagging like a wounded sheep ? 
Bat. Thy drudgeries noon and night be thine 
to brag : 
But tell me, fragment of the flinty crag! 
Did never in thy heart a kindness lurk, 
That for a moment's pause delay 'd thy work? 
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MiLo. No— No — such thoughts should ne'er 
the labourer haunt ; 
Thy silly dream of idleness avaunt ! 

Bat. But, Milo,did8 1 thou nerer watch for lore 7 

MiLO. Not I ! — store's watchings may I nerer 
proye. 
His tongue in lambkin's blood if Rover steep, 
Rover will ever feel a thirst for sheep, [more I 

Bat. Ah, Milo ! I have loved ten days and 

MiLO. Enjoy it, friend; I envy not the store ! 
Of meagre vinegar I Ve scarce a flask ? 
Thou, rich in wine, canst pierce the purple cask I 

Bat. A^ ! hence it is my fallows are unsown. 

Milo. But who 's the cruel nymph ? 

Bat. To thee I own, 

Old Polybutas' girl, whose madrigal 
So seized our reapers' ears, and charm'd them all. 

Milo. Faith, thou art rightly served ! a lus- 
cious bite ! 
Go, clasp her I Hug thy little chirping fright. 

Bat. Hah I mouthing it so big ! Thou needst 
not flout ! 
Cupid's as well as Plutus' eyes are out. [by — 

Milo. I mouth it — ^no— -but throw thy sickle 
Come — come — cheer up! Some amorous ditty 
Deftly thy tale of sweet Bombyc^ tell 1 [try. 
For once, if well I ween, few sung so well I 

Bat. Pierian Muses ! be my nymph your care I 
My slender nymph ! for all ye touch are fair 1 
Sweet girl ! so sunburnt and so thin 'tis said. 
Yet, in my eyes, a honey-colour'd maid I 
The letter'd hyacinth and violet brown 
Are the first flowers that grace the rural crown ! 

E 2 
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Kids follow thyme, and wolves soft kids; thecnme 
Pursues the plough — and thee thy faithful swain ! 
O that the wealth of Croesus were but mine. 
Then would we stand, at Venus' sacred shrine. 
Two richly sculptured images of gold ; 
While thy dear hand a rose or lute should hold. 
Or vermeil apple, and thy swain be dress'd. 
New sandal'd, in a dancer's gaudy vest. 
Delightful girl ! how beauteous are thy feet ! 
And oh ! the music of thy voice how sweet ! 
How smooth thy ankles, with so soft a swell ! 
But for thy manners — ^no rude song can tell ! 

MiLO. Hah ! we mistook his talents ! what a 
He hath not measured harmony in vain ! [strain 
Hah ! no more wisdom ? Yet so wise a be^rd \ 
But hast thou Lytierses' numbers heard ? 
f Prolific Ceres, bless our fruitful soil, 
Ripen the reddening ear, and crown our toil. 
Bind — ^bind your sheaves ; lest travellers scoff- 
ing say, 
^* Such wooden fellows ill deserve their pay." 
Rear to the uorth or west, ye reaping train, 
Your shocks ; so gales salubrious swell the grain. 
Bleep not at noon, ye threshers ; from the corn 
Wh^n in brisk eddies the light chaff is borne. 
Rise, reapers, with the lark (yet seek the shed 
At noon), and with the lark retii'e to bed. 
Sweet is the life of frogs : they never thirst. 
For they may drink, my striplings, till they burst, 
B<n1, Pinchpenny, the lentils whole, nor stint 
Your slaves; you'd slit a bean,or flay a flint/ 
Thus should the reapers carol toil away ; 
Thus pass, with useful song^, the sultry day. 
But go — such lovesick lays as fill thy head— ^ 
Such dreams may suit thy mother's ears in bed I 
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IDYLLIUM XL 

ADDRESSED TO XICIAS. 

NiciAS, how vain the labour to. remoycy 
By drugs or healing herbs, the fire of love ! 
Tis for the Muse alone, though rare her art. 
To quench, in lenient balms the burning dart ! 
Dear to the Muse, 'tis thine full well to know, 
We boast no sweeter remedy below ! 

Twas thus famed Polypheme, in elder days, 
Charm'd all his soul to rest with soothing lays— ^ 
When Galatea first inspired the vows 
Of love — and youth sprung vivid on his brows ! 
Yet, though the rustic swains their passion 
O'er braided tresses, or the rosy wreath; [breathe 
With no such gifts of calm delight he loved — 
But his whole maddening breast the furies moved. 
Oft, as he wander'd on the sedgy shore 
(Love all his care — his flocks review'd no more), 
From grass green meads his sheep were wont to 

roamr— 
Or seek their cotes alone, returning home. 

Meantime (his Galatea all day long 
The burden of his sweet repeated song) 
He pined, with love's keen arrow at his heart. 
Yet found a medicine for the' envenom'd dart ; 
While from a rock, that o'er the billows hung. 
Wishful he view'd the waste, and sighing sung : 

* O soft as lambkins, than the curd more white. 
And as the vine's unripen'd fruitage bright — 
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wanton as the calf, my snowy maid. 
Why thus with scorn are all my tows repaid ? 
For though, in sleep, I see thy form so fair, 

1 wake, and all the vision melts in air ! 
Ah, then thy beauties vanish fVom my eyes ! 
Thus from the hoary wolf the lambkin flies. 
Then first I loved (and drank of love my fill) 
When, wandering round the hyacinthine hill. 
Fair nymph ! thy guardian mother by thy side, 
I led thee to its flowers, a willing guide. 

Ah, from that hapless period have I pined. 
Nor felt one pause of quiet in my mind : 
And yet, proud maid ! my pangs no pity move. 
Nor gain from thee a moment's sigh, by Jove ! 
Indeed, I guess the cause of all thy pride — 
My eyebrows stretch'd so shaggy and so wide ! 
One socket only, where my large eye glows ! 
And o'er my blubber lips such prominence of nose. 
Yet, though I 'm such, I feed a thousand sheep. 
Milk the rich stream, and drink its beverage deep ! 
And from the fatness of the' o'erflowing pails. 
Curdle the softest cheese that never fails ! 
Still if the genial spring my meads hath bless'd^ 
My plenteous curd lies ready to be press'd ! 
Still, if the summer scorch, the winter freeze. 
My shelves are loaded with abundant cheese. 
No Cyclops, here, outvies my vocal pipe. 
Chanting thy charms so luscious and so ripe ! 
Yes ! apple of delight ! I sing with glee. 
Oft, at the midnight hour, myself and thee ! 
For thee ten does, all mark'd with moons, I rear; 
And four fine cubs — I plunder'd from a bear ! 
Come then — nor heed the dashing of the wave. 
Repose, each night, more sweetly in my cave ! 
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Come> nymph ! and I will give thee nothing less 
Than thy own grotto yields thee, to possess ! 
There ivy round my bays and cypress twines ! 
There grapes delicious load my blushing vines. 
There, from deep-shaded ^tna*s melting snows. 
The cooling spring's ambrosial beverage flows. 
And who, my fair one, would prefer to these 
The dull, drear prospect of a waste of seas ? 
But if 4ny beard — my eyebrow be too rough, 
I've oaken billets, and I've fire enough : 
On the red earth unquench'd my embers live ; 
Then to the flame my beard — ^my eyebrow, give. 
For e'e&to burn my life-blood I could bear — 
Or this far dearer eye — ^to please my fair. 
O had I sprung (alas ! my hapless doom) 
With fins, like fishes, from my mother's womb : 
Soon for thy waters I had left the land, [hand ! 
Dived down, and kiss'd, if not thy lips — 'thy 
Then bad I brought thee lilies white as snow. 
And poppy-bells, with leaves that deeply glow ! 
But yet, at once, my flowers I could not bring ; 
For Uiese in winter rise, and those in spring. 
Now — ^now — dear maiden, will I learn to dive. 
If some kind sailor at our coast arrive ; 
That I may see what bliss is thine below — 
What pleasures I would wish thee to forego. 
Yet come, my charming Galatea, come — 
Forget (as I on this lone spot) thy home ! 
Come, leave the covert of thy native rocks : 
And milk with me, my love, and feed my flocks ! 
Mix the sharp runnet with the curdling cream. 
And from the cheeses press the sourer stream. 

' Ah ! 'tis my mother ^I accuse alone — 
Who, though she daily hears my wasting groan. 
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Ne'er whisper'd thee a word : but she shall see 
These legs — ^this throbbing heart — and grieve 

with me. 
O Cyclops, where is all thy vanish'd sense? 
Go, weave thy baskets — go — ^and hie thee hence. 
Where each green tree its tender twigs supplies 
Fresh fodder for the lambs — awake — be wise — 
Go — milk the first that offers on the plain : 
Why thus pursue the flying sheep in vain? 
Come — let me give this fooling to the wind — 
Another girl, still fairer, may be kind. 

* Full many a pretty maid, at dusky eve. 
My smiles and jokes with frolic laugh f eceive ; 
And hail me, as I join their sportive band : 
Though scorn 'd at sea, I 'm some one on the land.' 

Thus could fond Polypheme his passion calm 
Through the sweet influence of the Muse's balm. 
That gave his lovesick heart mote lenient ease 
Than medicine dearly bought by lavish fees. 
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IDYLLIUM XII. 

So a iptienli* 

S AT,art thou come, now three long days are pass'd. 
To crown the wishes of my soul, at last? 
Sure thou hast felt, unless thy heart be cold, , 
That faithful lovers in one day grow old. 
Far as the apple's pulp outvies the sloe. 
Or vernal meads the wintry wastes of snow ; 
Far as the milky mothers of the plain [tain ; 
Bear wool more weighty than their lambs sus- 
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Far as the Tirgiii, in the prime of life. 
Excels the matron three times dubb'd a wife. 
Or the light fawn the calf; or nightingales 
Surpass the riTal- minstrels of the vales ; 
So far thy converse cheers ! to thee I run. 
As travellers to the beech that screens the sun. 
O that our fame of friendship long may live^ 
And to recording bards new lustre give ! 

may we, through a deathless being, prove 
The golden joys of harmonizing love ! 
Then, after many an age hath roU'd away. 
May some one meet my shade, and sweetly say, 
' Your ftiendship blooms, the theme of every 

tongue, [*ong/ 

And prompts the shepherd's tune — the poet's 
Such are my prayers ! may such the Fates dispose ; 
While, no diishonest pimple on my nose, 

1 with a firm-toned energy maintain — 

* The joy I 've felt with thee outweighs the pain.' 

Ye Megarensians, who, in equal time. 
The music of your oars so softly chime ; 
Bless'd may ye flourish : since the' Athenian's 

cause 
Gain'd, at his closing hour your just applause — 
Above all strangers honour'd, since ye pay 
Due rites to Diocles, each festal day. 
Then sprightly boys, when spring begins to bloom. 
Sport, in soft contest, at their hero's tomb ; 
And who the sweetest kiss hath power to breathe. 
Bears to his mother many a rosy wreath. 
Bless'd is the man with more dian vulgar bliss. 
Whoe'er he be, that judges of the kiss! 
Fair Ganymede — who makes the thunderer bow ; 
Whose lenient smile can smooth his angry brow ; 
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His fury with a magic power command^ 
And stop his lightning in his lifted hand — 
Had such a lip (or Fame hath often lied — 
And Fame errs seldom on the better side) 
As, a true touchstone, tried the proffer'd joy. 
And the pure ore distinguish'd from alloy. 



IDYLLIUM XTII. 

ADDRBSSED TO NYCIAS. 

How yain the' opinion (argue alf we can) 
That love, dear Nicias, is confined to man! 
How vain, that beauty blooms for us alone : 
Mortals, who idly deem one day our own ! 

With iron bosom though the beast he slew^ 
The charms of melting love Alcides knew ! 
He cherish'd Hylas, with his golden hair ; 
Felt all the fon<hiess of parental care ; 
And taught him, as a sire instructs his son. 
By manly virtues how renown is won ! 
Himself alike the model and the guide, 
He watch'd assiduous at his Hylas' side ; 
Whether their course Aurora's white steeds run 
From Jove's high dome ; or blazed the noonday sun ; 
Or the hen shook her wings, by twilight's gleam. 
Gathering her chicken to the smoky beam — 
That, tiitor'd on inistruction's steady plan. 
The boy, in wisdom's way, might rise to man. 

But when bold Jason, for the golden fleece. 
Braved the rough billows with the sons of Greece, 
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Who, duly chosen from the cities, came 
(Princes of high hereditary name), 
Twas then, at rich lolcos' crowded strand, 
Alcmena's toihng offspring met the band : 
And Hylas, with a fiUal friendship fraught. 
Close at his side, the firm*deck'd Argo sought* 
Midst Cyan^'s dread rocks the vessel pass'd. 
And with an eagle's swiftness cleft the waste I 
But, till the vernal breeze in safety curl'd 
The heaving wave, her sails in Phasis furl'd. 

Soon as the Pleiades shone, and milder May 
Bade the light lambs o'er springing verdure play; 
The flower of heroes, with a southern gale, 
Spread on the Hellespont their rapid sail ; 
And through the smooth Propontus bent their 

prows, 
Where rich Cyanean fields in furrows rose. 
There landing on the beach, in pairs they spread. 
Quick, for their evening viands, many a bed ; 
Though some for ampler cates their couch provide 
More spacious, where a shadowy mead supplied 
Sharp ox tongue's flowering plant, and rushes 

broad. 
That on the tufted ground tiie chieftains strow'd. 
Swift Hylas o'er the meadow runs, to bring 
In brazen vase fresh water from the spring. 
For Hercules and Telamon, who stored 
(Sworn comrades at the feast) one common board. 
Straight in the bosom of a lowly dell. 
He found, beset with plants, a shaded well : 
On its cool marge the fringing herbage grew — 
The mingling dyes of celandine so blue. 
With verdurous parsley , maidenhair's bright green. 
And vervain : while amid the watery scene, 

F 
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Naids, the dread of every rustic wi^t^ 
Led the gay dance, and revel'd through the night. 
Young MaUs and Eunica form'd the ring, 
And sweet Mychea, like the blooming spring. 
His vase now dipping in the sable lymph, 
Fair Hylas struck each fond enamour'd nymph ! 

They seized! down — down he dropp'd, as 

from heaven's height 
Shoots glittering to the main a starry light. 
— * Unfurl your sails — (aloud the boatswain cries) 
Speed, my brave boys ! propitious gales arise !' 
With soft address the nymphs sooth Hylas' fears. 
And lull him on their laps, and kiss his tears. 
Meantime Alcides, clouded o'er by grief, 
Grasp'd (the dread image of a Scythian chief) 
His long bent bow : and, wildness in his look. 
The club familiar to his right hand shook. 
(And thrice the clamour rent the trembling air) 
On Hylas call'd in accents of despair ! 
From the deep waters Hylas thrice replied — 
Though near, each feeble murmur, as at distance. 
E'en as the lion, if far off a fawn [died ! 

Cry with sad plaint along the dusky lawn. 
Starts from the covert of his mountain wood. 
And rushes on his ready feast of blood ; 
Thus Hercules,, in dire disorder, takes [brakes ; 
His way through thickets aud through devious 
Ajnd strides (how wretched is the lover's lot!) 
O'er hills and dreary glens — the fleece forgot. 
Now fitted for the deep the vessel lay 
(Amphytrion's son expected with the day); 
For all at night unfolded to the breeze 
Her pendants stream'd across the shadowyseas. 
He, in dark frenzy, rush'd through ways untrod; 
For love had pierced his heart — a cruel god ! 
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Tn rain — hu Hylas, number'd with the bless'd. 
The stairy seats, in bloomiDg youth, possess'd. 
In vain — ^immortal Hylas heard no more— 
And Argo saw the quick-retiring shore : 
Her chiefs aspersing his unspotted fame, 
Affix deserter — to Alcides' name ; 
Yet soon, on foot, with hero soul sublime, 
He reach'd rude Phasis' haunts, and Cho loos' 
clime. 



IDYLLIUM XIV. 

€D|{ateca'0 Zobf. 

JESCHINES AND THYONICHUS. 
ASCHINES. 

OooD-MORROW, Thyonichus! welcome — 
Thy. Good-morrow I 

JBsc. Well — I see you at last! 
Thy. What a fkce full of sorrow! 

iEsc. Too true! [head. 

Thy. So it seems, by your rough bushy fore- 
Your visage drawn out, and mustachios so horrid ! 
I never, till yesterday, saw such another — 
A beggar from Athens, in leanness your brother! 
Not a shoe to his foot, the poor squalid Pythagorist, 
Believe me, was also in love — ^with a bag of grist ! 
JEsc. My friend, you are jocular — I 'm full of 
The lovely Cynisca hath slighted me so ! [woe — 
Ah ! nobody guesses what pain I endure ; 
I'm scarce a hair's breadth from a maniac, I'm 
sure. 
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Tht. IkBOwyoa^myfiieiid — roq^ or smooth 

is your brow. 
As it h^peBs — but wliat hath b^dlen you now? 

iBsc. Cleoniciis and I, at a Tilla oi mine. 
Met the Aigire and Thessaliaa jockey, to dine 
On a roast pig and couple of fowb I had kilFd — 
When we heartily ate— and as heartily swill'd! 
Alas! tittle dioog^t I indeed of a scrape; 
While fragrant and brisk was the juice of the grape, 
Hiongh bottled four years from the vintage (the 

saTour 
Of cockles and gailic enriching the flayour). 
And now with our toasts the full bumpers were 

crownu. 
As the name of each mistress went merrily round* 
But she not a tittle : 'twas Tery distressing : 
Quoth the jockey aside — * Now 111 giye her a 

dressing 
Mute hath met with a Wolf, that no word can 

escape her' — [taper!) 

(How she flush'd ! at her face you might kindle a 
Itseems there's one Wolfe — ^yery slender in truth. 
Though cried up as ahandsome and deticate youth ! 
With him long ago she was smitten, I h^ird ; 
But I let the thing lie, and still cherish'd my beard. 
In fine, we had all of us drunk, and were mellow— « 
When the jockey ,arch Apis,a mischieyous fellow. 
Struck up, on a sudden, a frolicsome ditty. 
Of 'Wolfe who was lovely , and sighing,and pretty!' 
like an infant she sobb'd — when in violent pique, 
(You know me) I hit her a blow on the cheek ! 
Then, swelling with passion, I hit her another — 
I shall never forget — 'twas so horrid a pother! 
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And ' Mischief ! (said I) was I right in my fears 7 
Begone, nor insult me I a curse on thy tears ! 
Begone ; since a sweeter thy bosom possesses ; 
Go, cherish his love with thy wanton caresses !' 
Quick-rising, she gather'd her vest in a knot. 
And fleet, as from under the roof of a cot 
The swallow (just fed her yet clamorous brood) 
Skims around for another provision of food ; 
She flew from her chair, in a frantic disorder. 
Glided over the lobby; and then through the 
foredoor [cost — 

Glanced away — sure the proverb is true to my 
' The bull in the midst of the thicket is lost!' 
Two months will to-morrow be gone, since I Ve 
seen her — [dinner!' 

Since here I've been sighing — ' How fatal a 
And never, alas ! from that terrible day, sir. 
Hath my beard (like a Thracian's) felt edge of 
a razor! [Wolfe, 

£ver since hath she lived day and night with her 
Regardless of me, a poor shade, or the gulf 
Into which she has plunged me ! I wish I could 

hate her, 
And rise, overhead as I am, in love-water, 
like the mouse that hath bitten the pitch I com- 
plain. 
Attempting to swallow the morsel in vain. 
Thyonichus, what shall I do, to get rid 
Of my passion ? I '11 do as my neighbour Sim did ! 
You know, though he loved the proud girl to 

distraction. 
He enlisted — and fought away love in an action ! 
And I too — ^no dastardly fellow I wist — 
To fight it away, am resolved to enlist ! 

f2 
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Thy. I wish thee success with the little wiag*d 
god! 
But, if thou'rt determined on warfare abroad. 
King Ptolemy, best of all kings, I engage, is 
Full ready, my boy, to reward thee with wages. 

^sc. Is he generous? 

Thy. He boasts a benevolent spirit. 

Attach'd to the freeborn, encouraging merit! 
Goodnature and courtesy welcome the guest ; 
And pleasantry adds to his dainties a zest : 
Vet, whilst for his friends generosity shapes him, 
Beheve me, an enemy never escapes him. 
He gives like a monarch, nor ever refuses — 
Besides, he's the patron and boast of the Muses ! 
Go, therefore (thy love swallow'd up by ambition). 
To £gyl>t, and offer a modest petition ! 
Go arm thee, and throw the short cloak o'er thy 
shoulder^- [bolder ; 

To meet the 'fierce phalanx stand bolder and 
But hasten — ^In life there's no room for delay — 
E'en now, my dear boy, we begin to decay! 
Age silvers the brow, to the cheeks stealing on — 
'TIS in vigour of youth that the battle is won ! 
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IDYLLIUM XV. 

AN INTERLUDE, IN THREE ACTS* 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

G0R60, 
EUNOE, 
PRAXINOEy 
OLD WOMAN, 



MAN, 

STRANGER, 
GREEK SINGING 
GIRL. 



ACT I. 

Scene, Praxinoe's House f in the Suburbs of 

Alexandria. 

GORGO, PRAXINOE, EUNOE. 
OOKGO. 

Hy dear little girl, is Praxinoe at home? 
£uN. She is — ^but how late, Mrs. Gorgo, you 

come! 
Pra. Indeed! I thought Madam her head 
would ne'er push in — 
But, Eunoe, see for a chair and a cushion. 

EuN. I have 

Pra. • Pray sit down — 

GoR. What a terrible din ! 

What a pother ! 'tis well I escaped in whole skin ! 
, What a brave heart have I ! to pass so many folks 
Tliat clatter'd in sandals, and jostled in cloaks ! 
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Attd coaches — ^you cannot imagine the throng! 
I 'm quite out of breath — ^and the way is so long! 
Pra. Too true : 'tis the fault of my plaguy 
old soul! 
And here must we live, and put up with a hole, 
^hat a desert! To vex me he tries all he can ; 
He was ever a strange unaccountable man ! 
He knew 1 could almost have died for the loss 
Of your chatr— but my schemes 'tis his pleasure 
to cross. 
GoR. [Pointing to the child.] Hush, madam — 
observe him — how earnest his eye — 
Don't talk of your husband when Zopy is by. 
Pra. I don't mean your papa, my sweet little 
jewel! [cruel. 

GoR. But he understands — ^no— papa's not so 
Pra. This fellow then (we may disguise it, 
you know. 
And talk of the thing as if some time ago) 
This block of a fellow once happen'd to stop. 
To buy me some nitre and paint at a shop ; 
When, for nitre, he purchased baysalt; and, for 

rouge, 

The long-lubber gawky bought yellow gambouge. 

GoR. Lord ! mine is as bad ! you could hardly 

have thought. 

For five fleeces like dogs' hair, and dear in a groat. 

That he squander'd away seven drachms! the 

sweet honey ! 
Well might it be said he was fleeced of his money ! 
But dome, take your cloak — ^to Adonis we haste — 
And fasten your robe with its clasps, to your waist ; 
Our queen is preparing a sight so divine — 
Pra* Ay — ^all things, be sure, with fine peo- 
ple are fine ! 
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Bat describe to me these preparatioiis, so Dovel 
To me who am coop'd in this lone little hoToL 
GoR. Tis high time to go; and well talk at 

our leisure. 
Pra. Bring water; come quickly, you slut! 
what a pleasure 
These cats must enjoy on the down of a bed! 
Go drive them away : But, you statue of lead, 
first bring me the water: see — see how you fill! 
Enough ! — ^and how dare you so carelessly spill 
Such a flood on my gown? Well, I'm wash'd — 

Godbebless'd! 
Here, hussey-^and give me the key of my chest. 
GoR. Your robe— let me see — I protest, 'tis 
not clumsy: 
Pray what did it cost? nay, it vastly becomes ye. 
Pra. Don't ask me — it cost two good pounds 
and a crown ; 
And my life I 'd near into the bargain laid down, 
GoR. No waste of your time or your money, 
however. [and be clever 

Pra. True, Gorgo: come bring me my scarf. 
In patting it on — and see there my umbrella. 
But as for my Zopy, the dear little fellow — 
You cannot go with us ; the horses will bite ; 
You may cry — ^but the goblin will come in the 

ni^t: 
Cry on if you please, sir; you shall not get hurt — 
Yet, girl, pray endeavour the child to divert! 
Bolt the door ; but first call in the house-dog to 

watch; 
And see you don*t lift,while I 'm absent, the latch. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT II. 
Scene, the Street at Alexandria. 

PRAXINOEy GORGO, OLD WOMAN, MAN, ETC. 

PKAXINOE, 

Good Heavens I what a tide! how or when 

shall we stem it? 
The street is as full as the bank of an emmet! 
O Ptolemy, great are the deeds thou hast done, 
Sinee thy father hath lefk, for Olympus, the throne I 
A thief or a robber how seldom we meet ; 
Though pickpockets formerly crowded the street! 
— Heavens! what shall we do? the war horses 

advance ! [prance ! 

Friend! do not ride over me! see liow they 
That terrible bay, how he rears! let's be gone — - 
Come, Eunoe — the rider, I'm sure,wiU be thrown. 
Thank Heaven that my boy is at home— let us 

haste — [is pass'd. 

GoR. Cheer up, dear Praxinoe— the danger 
Pra. Well — now I begin to recover my 

fright — 
From a child I Ve been ready to faint at the sight 
Of an horse or an adder — but let's keep our 

ground — 
The mob from all quarters is thronging around. 

Enter Old Woman. 

GoR. From the hall, mother? 
Old Wom. Yes. 

Go R. Can we press , through Ihe swarm j in ? 
Old Wom. That's a point which the trial can 
only determine. 
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He only, my daughter, who tries, can enjoy—* 
By trying, the Greeks became masters of Troy. 

[Exit. 

GoR. The crone ! what a learned, oracular exit ! 

Sure women have knowledge-*— but love to per« 

plez it! 
So high is their soaring sagacity carried — 
They can tell you, how Jove to his Juno was 

married. 
Praxinoe ! see what a crowd at the gate ! 
Pr A. Immense ! but 'tis troublesome, Gorgo, 
to wait! 
Come, give me your hand ! and thou, Eunoe, stick 
(Take care not to lose her) to Madam Eutyck ! 
Let us enter together! good god! what a gap! 
My spring silk has met with a horrid mishap ! 
And my scarf in a moment— oh! oh! sir — ^for- 
And may Jupiter bless you — [bear— 

Man. Dear madam, my care 

Be assured — 
Pr A. How they thrust ! I am sure I am hurt ! 
Man. Good madam! cheer up, we are riding 
in port ! [and the next — 

Pra. And there may you ride, sir, this year 
Still Eunoe's terribly jostled and vex'd ! 
Struggle stoutly, my girl! — ^very well! as he 

cried — 
'We're all in!' — when he lock'd himself up 
with his bride. 

[Scene elo$e$. 
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ACT III. 

ScE^E, the Hall of the Palace, 

G0R60, PRAXINOB, STRANGER, GREEK SINGING GIRU 

GORGO. 

Praxinoe! see the rich tapestried room! 

How exquisite ! sure it was wrought in the loom 

Of the gods ! 

Pra. And how striking ! how bold the designs ! 

No pencil could draw such elaborate lines ! 

Minerva! they rise above critical strictures! 

For what animation enlightens the pictures ! 

Man 's indeed a wise animal ! see how they move — 

Nay , start from the hangings : they cannot be wove ! 

But look on yon figure : how charming he lies ! 

All silver the couch, and so vivid the dyes 

Of his young downy beard — 'tis not hard to dis- 
cover 

The features of Venus's beautiful lover. 

Str. Cease — cease — ^idle dames, your im- 
pertinent tattle ! 

As hoarse and as broad as the pigeons ye prattle. 
GoR. Indeed! who are you? though we talk, 
shall you curb us? 

Seek those who will listen, nor dare to disturb us ! 

Dost think Syracusians will tamely knock under? 

That can trace to the city of Corinth their founder ! 

No, Master Officious, 'tis seldom you hear of one 

A slave, that's descended from mighty Belle- 
rophon. 

And as to our tongue, you've no reason to te'ase us : 

Tis our own motiier language of Peloponnesus. 
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Pra. We have husbands, beside, that will 
bluster and cuff! 
One tyrant, be sure, is in conscience enough. 
GoR. Hush — hush — my dear life ! she 's pre- 
, paring the song : 
The sweet little Grecian ! how still is the throng ! 
She'll excel pensive Sperchis! see — see her pre- 
pare 
With a languish so soft — so delicious an air! 
So meltingly plaintive her musical tone is  
But hark ! — she 's beginning the death of Adonis. 

THE GREEK GIRL SINGS. 

Sweet-smiling arbitress of love. 
Queen of the soft Idalian grove ; 
Whom Golgos and the' Eiycian height — 
And thy fair fanes of gold delight! 
How loved the down-shod Hours have led 
Thy own Adonis from the dead. 
To all thy ardent wishes dear ; 
Restored — to bless the closing year ! 
Still, though they move on lagging wing. 
The Hours some baUny blessing bring! 
Hail, daughter of Dion6, hail. 
Whose power from dark Avemus' vale 
Caught Berenice to the bless'd. 
And with ambrosia fill'd her breast! 
For thee, bright' goddess of the skies. 
To whom a tibousand temples rise. 
The child of Berenice comes — 
Arsinoe (Helenlike she blooms). 
With nature's luxuries to adorn 
Thy loved Adonis' festal mom ! 

G 
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Lo ! fruits, whatever creation yields, 

Lo ! the ripe produce of the fields 

And gardens, mingling many a dye. 

In silver baskets round him lie ! 

See, richly cased in glowing gold. 

Yon box of alabaster hold 

The sweets of Syrian groves : and stored 

With honeyed cakes the luscious board ! 

ObseiTe, whatever skims the air. 

Or lives on earth, assembled there ! 

And green shades, arched with anise, rise. 

Where many a little Cupid flies. 

Like the young nightingales that love. 

New-fledged, to flutter through the grove— 

Now perchhig, now with short essay 

Borne on weak wing from spray to spray ! 

Of gold — of ebon what a store ! 

And see two ivory eagles soar. 

Swift carrying to the seats above 

The blooming cupbearer of Jove ! 

Behold that tapestry diffuse 
The richness of the Tyrian hues ! 
E'en they who tend Milesian sheep 
Would own, 'tis softer far than sleep! 

Amid this bed's relieving shade, 
Mark rosy-arm'd Adonis laid! 
And on that couch survey the bride, 
B;ejoiciDg in the vernal pride 
Of him, whose love-embathed kiss 
G lows with the breath of eager bliss ! 
Now let her joy — But ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn. 
His image to the shore we '11 bear. 
With robes unzoned, and flowing hair — 
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With bosoms open'd to the day ; 
And warble thus the choral lay — 

' Thou — thou alone, dear youth, 'tis said. 
Canst leave the mansions of the dead ; 
And, passing oft the dreary bourne. 
Duly to earth's green seats return ! 
Such favour not the' Atridse knew, 
Nor who the fleecy flocks o'erthrew ! 
Nor Hector, his fond mother's joy ; 
Nor Pyrrhus, proud of plunder'd Troy! 
Nor e'en Patroclus great and good ; 
Nor they who boast Deucalion's blood ; 
Nor Pelops' sons ; nor, first in fame. 
The high Pelasgians' blazon'd name.' 

Propitious, O Adonis, hear ; 
Thus bring delight each future year! 
Kind to our vows Adonis prove. 
And greet us with returning love ! 

GoR. How sweetly she sings! Lord, how 

much she must know ! 
Happy minstrel ! but bless me, 'tis high time to 

go— . 
Should my husband return before dinner is ready, 
With his blustering vagaries my head would be 

giddy : 
Adieu, then, at present, my sweetest Adonis! 
A&d again may you meet such a crowd of your 

cronies ! 
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While each fair action of celestial birth 
Jove's race record, and Bards the deeds of earth; 
The deathless Muse and mortal Poet share, 
Touch'd with a kindred flame, a kindred care. 
Yet who, beneath the circling sun, repays 
With grateful presents our applausive lays? 
Lo ! from the proud unhospitable dome 
Our panegyrics haste ungifted home ; 
Indignant, of the cold regard complain, 
Sigh o'er our song, and mourn the journey vajn ( 
Then recommitted to their lonely seat. 
An empty chest's chill comfortless retreat; 
Timid and pinched by penury, they freeze. 
And press with fainting heads their shivering 

knees. 
For, ah ! who values now the plauding lyre ? 
Who feels the patriot's — ^who the hero's, fire ? 
Alas ! no chieftains, as in ancient days. 
Love the fair meed, and tremble for our praise ! 
All — all, the sordid ministers of gain, 
Heed not the hollow tinkling of our strain ; 
Wiser to solid heaps of silver trust, 
Nor e'en impart an atom of its rust. 
' Led by an alien's dreams let others roam — 
I care not— charity begins at home ! 
(With hand upon his breast, the miser cries) 
Money is all I want — Be others wise ! 
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My hmtible prayer is only to be rich — 
Heaven will provide the poet with a niche : 
Beside, had I a wish for sterling sense, 
I 've Homer, and can read without expense.' 
Say, wretch, what profits all thy precious ore? 
Say, what avails to heap the shining store? 
Not thus the wise their prospered riches use. 
The friends and benefactors of the Muse : 
While prudence for themselves reserves a part. 
Their kindred praise the hospitable heart ; 
"Each fellow being owns their generous cares, 
'And every god his due libation shares. 
'Tis theirs to welcome every coming guest; 
And, blessing each departing friend, be bless'd : 
But chiefly theirs, to mark with high regard 
The Muse's laurel'd priest — th^ holy bard ; 
Lest in the grave their unsung glory fade. 
And their cold moan pierce Acheron's dreary 

shade : 
As ihe poor labourer, who, with portion scant. 
Laments his long hereditary want. 
T¥hat though Aleua's and the Syrian's domes 
Saw crowding menials fill their festal rooms ; 
What though o'er Scopas' fields rich plenty flow'd. 
And herds innumerous through his valleys low'd ; 
What though the bountiful Creond# drove 
Full many a beauteous flock through many a 

grove; 
Yet when expiring life could charm no more. 
And their sad spirits sought the Stygian shore ; 
Their grandeur vanish'd with their vital breath, 
And riches could not follow them in death ! 
Lo these, for many a rolling age, had lain 
In blank oblivion, with the vulgar train, 

g2 
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Had Dot their bard, the mighty Ceiftn, strong 
His many-chorded harp, and sweetly sung. 
In various tones, each high-resounded name. 
And given to long posterity their fame ! 

Verse can alone the steed with glory gprape. 
Whose wreaths announce the triumph of the race ! 
Could Lycia's chiefs, or Cycnus' changing hues. 
Or Ilion live, with no recording muse? 
Not e'en Ulysses, who through dangers ran 
For ten long years, in all the haunts of man ; 
Who e'en descended to the depths of hell. 
And fled, unmangled, from the Cyclops' cell — 
Not he had lived, but sunk Oblivion's prey. 
Had no kind poet stream'd the' unfading ray! 
Thus too Philcetius had in silence pass'd. 
And, nameless, old Laertes breathed his last; 
And good Eumaeus fed his herds in vain. 
But for Ionia's life-inspiring strain. 

Lo, while the spirit of the spendthrift heir 
Wiiigs the rich stores amass'd by brooding care* — 
While the dead miser's scattering treasures fly; 
The muse forbids the generous man to 
ITet 'tis, at least, as easy an essay, [die ! 

From the red brick to wash its hues away ; 
Or, when the stormy billows beat the shore. 
To mark eaoh wave, and count their number o'er ; 
As from his wealth the miser's soul to part. 
Or bid one liberal thought expand his heart. 
Peace to all such ! Be theirs the countless store. 
And still, augmenting, may they covet more ! 
For me, be ever my first wish, to prove. 

Above the price of gold, esteem and love 

For me, who now pursue the paths of fame. 
Though rough those paths, and dim the Muse's 
flame; 
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Unless a patron's kind regard inspire. 
And Jove's auspicious omens fan the fire. 

The' unwearied sun still rolls from year to year : 
Stifl shall proud victors in the race appear! 
Great as the stem Pelides' self, ere long 
A man shall shine, the sut^eot of my song ; 
Or in the might of towering Ajax rise. 
Who fought on Simois' plain, where Ilus lies. 
E'en BOW where Libya views the we.teri>g day, 
Phoenician armies shrink in pale dismay ! 
E'en now, the Syracusians take the field. 
Couch the strong spear, and bend the sallow shield ; 
While, as the chiefs by hymning poets bless'd. 
Great Hiero comes, and nods the horse-hair crest. 

Hear, O Minerva, and paternal Jove, 
And ye, who honour with your guardian love 
The walls of weahhy Syracuse, that throw 
Their awful shadows on the lake below--^ 
Hear I and may destiny o'erwhelming sweep 
Our foes away, far distant through the deep!— 
Far from this isle, a scatter'd few, to tell 
Widows' and orphans' sons, what myriads fell ! 
And may the cities they had razed, arise 
Girt with new strength, and tower into the skies — 
Each old inhabitant his own resume. 
And all the rural scene, its former bloom ! [play. 
There, thousand fl.ock8 through rich luxuriance 
And droves of oxen crowd the travellers' way : 
There may the fallow fields be plough'd again. 
And sown with each variety of grain ; 
What time shrill singing from the topmost trees 
Each sunburnt swain the perch'd cicada sees. 
Then spiders' webs shall fill the rusted shield. 
And every soldier shall forget the field*— 
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Thee, Hiero, while exulting bards proclaim* 
And spread, beyond the Scythian sea, thy name ; 
But e'en Semiramis' high towers attend. 
And her bitumen'd walls in terror bend! [join, 
* Weak are my powers' — yet many a bard shall 
Who string their harps beloved by all the Nine,. 
To hymn Sicilia's tribes — her Arethuse, 
And Hiero, blazon'd by the warlike Muse ! 

Ye sister-maids, who love the stream that flows 
Where your first votary's breathing incense rose ; 
Here though in still suspense may sleep my lyre. 
Should no kind whisper wake the trembling wire — 
Yet, if a patron's voice invite the Muse, 
Shall my dull ear the soothing tone refuse? 
No — in your bowers for ever may 1 dwell. 
And thus the heavy gloom of life dispel ! 
Unbless'd by you, what charm can being give? 
With you, ye sister-maids, be min^ to live ! 
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Ye Muses, if ye hymn the first above. 

With Jove begin the strain, and end with Jove ! 

To Ptolemy, the first on earth, belong 

Your harp's preluding tones — ^youi* closing song ! 

Heroes of old enjoy'd the' immortal meed 

Of bards, who blazon'd each distinguish'd deed ! 

Thus in my lays shall Egypt's Sovereign live ; 

Such lays as e'en to Gods new glory give I 

The woodman, lost in Ida's shades of oak. 

Doubts where to strike,and long delays the stroke ! 
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Thus while around the princely splendours stream, 
I hesitate amidst the various theme ! [shone — 

Say, Muse, how bright the high-soul'd father 
What peerless wisdom deck'd his envied throne ! 
Him Jove received with honours as a god, 
A golden palace his sublime abode ! 
And near, above the prostrate Persian great. 
The mitred Ammon holds his living seat : 
While, opposite, the foe to monsters gaunt, 
Alcides sits enthroned in adamant-r- 
Where, midst the' immortals, with ambrosia 

bless'd, 
He views his heirs, and hails each son a guest; 
And joys, that, deathless through the lapse of 
His progeny the bloom of glory wears ! [years. 
For, sprung from Hercules the last, they trace 
To heaven the lineage of a godlike race ! 
When (as each vein the fragrant nectar fires) 
To taste connubial rapture he retires ; 
To this he gives, so fatal to the foe» 
His shafted quiver, and his long-bent bow; 
To that his iron club in charge allots. 
Ponderous in all the solid strength of knots : 
Thus, with his arms, they lead the son of Jove 
To silver-footed Hebe's bed of love. 

But Berenice — Gods! her sex's pride — 
What prudence crown'd the beauties of the bride ! 
Sure, Venus' self her odour'd bosom press'd. 
And breathed the soul of love into her breast ! 
Toueh'd by such merits her adorer came. 
And husband never felt so pure a flame ! 
Her glowing ardours heighten'd all her charms, 
And more than equal fondness bless'd his arms I 
How oft, discarding all the monarch's care. 
The lover's luxuries he was ivont to share { 
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Pleased on his sons the bwden to remoyey 
And taste the sweet delights of wedded love ! 
Ah ! how unlike the faithless consort^s joys. 
While far from home her vagrant passion flies : 
Though numerous sons announce her g^ty fire. 
Not one reflects the image of the sire. 
Through the fond favour of thy guardian eye, 
O thou, the fairest daughter of the sky. 
The lovely Queen, O Venus, scaped the grave, 
ITet never wafted o'er the moaning wave ; 
But (ere she saw the' infernal waters flow) 
Snatch'd from the grisly ferryman below — 
Amid the radiance of thy temple placed. 
And with a share of all thy glory graced: 
There, kind >to all who worship at her shrine. 
She breathes soft loves, and sighs that equal thine. 
His sable-eyebrow'd spouse to Tydeus bore 
Stem Diomed, who camaged Ilion's shore: 
To Peleus Thetis bare the warlike boy. 
Whose far whirl'd darts were destined to destroy : 
'Twas Berenice's happier fate to bear 
Thee to high Lagus, an unequal'd heir! 
Then brightening Cods, as she saw thee born, 
With unfeign'd triumphs hail'd thy infant mom ! 
For, there invoked, benign Lucina came. 
And breathed soft languors o'er thy mother's 

frame! 
While, beauteous offspring, Cods laugh'd to see 
Thy father's features all revived in thee— 
While, as her eyes survey'd thy lovely charms. 
She clasp'd thee, shouting, to her eager arms : 
* Bless'd boy! such glories on my island shed. 
As PhoBbus on his Delos stream'd ! (she said) 
Through thee exalted may the Dorians' frune 
Vie, in fair honours, with Rhenaea's name !' 
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And whose seyerer aspect, as he wields 
The spear dire-blazingy frowns in tailed fields : 
And though he guards, while other kingdoms own 
His conquering arms, the' hereditary throne; 
ITet in vast hes^ no useless treasure stored 
Lies, like the riches of an emmet's hoard; 
But with his gifts adom'd, each holy shrine. 
And e'en the domes of kings and subjects shine: 
Nor from the sacred feasts, where many a choir 
Wake to high minstrelsy the riyal lyre. 
His bards with melancholy step depart; 
But triumph in the meed that crowns their art. 

Hence, then, the Muse's gratefiil prophet sings 
His honour'd Ptolemy — supreme of kmgs ! — 
Can patrons in a fairer aim rejoice 
Than thus to purchase fame's enduring voice? 
This nobler wealth while still the' Atrid« hold, 
Troy buried lies — and all their heaps of gold ! 
Lo ! Ptolemy, on virtue's arduous road. 
Hath in the footsteps of his father trode ; 
Yet rising over every fervent trace. 
His manlier mien displays superior grace I 
He — he alone, by all the Nine revered. 
The fragrant temple to his parents rear'd; 
Bade their bright forms in gold and ivory rise. 
And smile upon the solemn sacrifice. 
There, with his queen, he duly decks the shrine 
(When roll the months around) with rites divine ; 
And fatten'd bullocks as the flame aspires. 
Bums in the blushing altar's holy fires ; 
Pair at his side Arsiuoe's blooming grace. 
Than whom no lovelier queen, of mortal race. 
The blessings of so great a consort proves — 
The brother and the husband of her loves. 
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Thus too the gods — ^Thus Jove and Juno wed; 
And odour'd Iris shapes the' immortal bed ! . 
Great monarch, hail ! Be mine to bid thee rise ; 
And reach, with brother demigods, the skies ! 
My verse the praise of future times shall prove — 
But thou, ask virtue of almighty Jove ! 
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Vfft &(it^alam{um of J^ekn. 

In Sparta once, when Atreus' younger son 
The prize of peerless charms in Helen won. 
Twelve maids, the fairest of the Spartan fair 
(Soft hyacinthine wreaths adorn'd their hair), 
Twelve lovely maids, Lacsense's noblest pride, 
Approach'd the tapestried chamber of the bride ; 
Led their gay dances at the bridJEil room, 
And fill'd with choral song tiie festive dome ; 
To the light measure as they beat the ground. 
And glanced their many-twinkling feet around, 
' Why sleep, dear bridegroom ! (was ihe nuptial 

lay) 
Ere night's pale curtain shade the twilight day ? 
Why thus repose thee on thy downy bed ? 
Say, have too plenteous wines oppress'd thy head 7 
Dear bridegroom, slumber, if thou wilt at eve — 
Yet leave the bride-^the lovely Helen leave? 
Come, with her fellow virgins let her play. 
And own a mother's care, till dawn of day I 
For, if a few short maiden hoars be pass'd, 
Think, think, impatient man, they are her last! 
From morn to night — ^from year to year thy wife. 
Thrice happy bridegroom, she is thine for life I 

H 
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Sure, Cupid's lucky sneeze inspired thy love, 
To seek a fother in Saturnian Jove; 
And bless'd among the demigods, to gain 
The brightest nymph of all the' Achaian train. 
If, featured with their mother's charms, they rise. 
Well may thy beauteous offspring grace the skies ! 
Of all our virgin tribes, that oft are seen 
Anointed for the revels of the green, 
Beside Eurotas' cooling baths — not one 
A spotless form, compared with Helen, shone. 
For as the cypress in the garden fair. 
Or the stall steed that draws Thessalia's car. 
Or as the rising of the purple morn. 
When far — ^far off the wintry clouds are borne — 
E'en as the mom when spring's soft zephyr blows. 
With roseate charms the golden Helen glows. 
In toU unrival'd, as in beauty's bloom. 
Behold her various labours of the loom ! 
In webs, no Spartan female e'er display'd 
Such colours melting into mellow snade. 
See, with unequal'd grace she sweeps the strings; 
Whether to her according harp she sings 
Minerva's name, or wakes the liquid fire. 
In chaste Diana's praise, along the Ijrre ! 
See (as the l3rric murmurs sweetly die). 
Love, charming boy, sits playing in her eye. 
Ah, gentle girl ! no longer of bur train — 
Yet we, when morning light illumes the plain. 
Will crop the meadow leaves,that sweetly breathe. 
To weave for thee a variegated wreath ; 
And mourn thee, as the solitary lamb 
Laments with plaintive cries its absent dam. 
Be flowering lotus twined, that loves the ground. 
And with its wreath the plane tree branches 
crown 'd ; 
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WhUe dropping on the shaded turf below, 
From silver shells ambrosial unguents flow: 
And let us grave this line, in Dorian strain, 
* Revere me, traveller: I am Helen's plane/ 
* Hail, happy pair, by smiling Hymen led. 
Hail, happy pair, may Venus bless your bed! 
May kind Latona mark your mutual love ; 
May riches crown your bliss — the gift of Jove I 
Long may they grace the' hereditary throne; 
And roll, in splendid tides, from sire to son I 
Now sleep — and breathing on each breast desire. 
Temper with sweet esteem your amorous fire! 
Yet rise, as crimson streaks the orient gray— - 
R^Hember — ^we shall chant the choral lay, 
Soon as the cock shall stretch his plumed throat. 
Shake his gay crest, and sound his early note ! 
Sleep on, bless'd pair I a nui9erous offspring raise • 
And give to Hymen's joys your goJden days!' 
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As Cupid, once, the arrant'st rogue alive, 
Bobb'd the sweet treasures of the fragrant hive. 
A bee the frolic urchin's finger stung — 
With many a loud complaint his hands he wrung^ 
Stamp'd wild the ground, his rosy finger Uew, 
And straight, in anguish, to his mother flew: 
' Mother (he cried, in tears all frantic drown'd)^ 
Twas but a litde bee 1 and what a wound !' 
But she with smiles her hapless boy surveyed. 
And thus, in chiding accents, sweetly said — 
' Of thee a truer type is no where found — 
Who, though so litde, givest so great a wound4' 
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IDYLLIUM XX. 

(EFttttica; ot, €^i)e 0,z9,ibtiti* 

Lord ! when to kiss the city maid I tried^ 
How proud she look'd ; and flouted me, and cried, 
• Away, thou rustic ! nor my lips profane— r 
Dost think I ever learn'd to kiss a swain? 
No — ^I delight in Qity lips alone — - 
Thou shouldst not kiss me in a dreani-^~begone. 
How sweet thy accents ! what a charming air! 
How soft thy downy beard ! thy locks how fair I 
No — Caitiff — ^hands so tawny — ^lips so thick — 
And such a smell ! begone ! for I am sick !' 
She spoke — and spitting thrice, the saucy slut 
Titter'd, and eyed me o'er from head to foot ; 
And frown'd, and winced about to show her shape. 
And laugh'd aloud, and mutter*d-T-' what an ape I' 
Wild as she flung away, I speechless stood : 
In anger boil'd the current of my blood ! 
Quick to my face the flushing crimson flew. 
And like a rose I look'd' o'ercharged with dew ! 
Still — rstill resentment in my breast I bear — 
That she should scorn a youth so passing fair! 
. But say, my comrade swains,and tell me truth-*-r 
Am not I bright in all the bloom of youth ? 
Or else what god hath fashion'd me anew? 
Erst my fair form shone lovely to the view ! 
My beard, soft spread, like clasping ivy, clung; 
My locks, like parsley, down my temples hung! 
White o'er my sable eyebrows — rsnowy whiter-U 
My open forehead seem'd one lustrous light! 
My eyes a living- azure as they stream'd, 
E'en than Minerva's more divinely beam'd. 
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My lip8» like cream, with dulcet sounds replete, 
Dropp'd music than the honeycomb more sweet; 
And all enchanting flow'd the liquid note» 
Or from my pipe, or flute, or Dorian oat ! 
The girls upon the hills confess my charms. 
And, sighing, long to clasp me in their arms I 
But for this flirt — so tinctured with the town — 
Who scoro^, forsooth, the proffers of a clown : 
She never knew that Bacchus, though divine. 
Pastured, amidst the vales, his lowing kine; 
That Venus e'en to cits a swain preferred. 
And help'd him, on the hill, to feed his herd; 
Or, fired by fair Adonis, that in groves [loves. 
The Paphian queen enjoy'd and moum'd her 

And was not sweet Endymion's self a swain — 
Whom Luna loved, descending to the plain. 
Whilst for the Latmian lawn she left her sphere? 
And did not Rhea hold a herdsman dear? 
Nay — ^'twas thy will through wild-wood haunts 

to roVe 
E'en for a litde herdsboy, father Jove! 

And yet a neatherd's love Euaica thinks 
Beneath her notice— *the conceited minx ! 
And vaunts her graces— *e'en unmatch'd, I ween, 
By Rhea, Cynthia, or the C3rprian queen! 
Bewitching beauty ! though, be sure, we see 
A second Cytherea bloom in thee, 
mayst thou sigh, for aye — and sigh in vain- - 
To kiss thy lover of the town again I 
Despised by every cit, be thine to prove 
The hiirs rude breezes for a herdsman's love 1 
But may the rustic's scorn thy crime atone, 
And, slighted, mayst thou sleep all night — alone ! 

H '2 
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ASPHALION AND FRIEND. 
ADDRESSED TO DIOPHANTUS. 

Tis penury, Diophantus, keeps alive 
The various arts, and bids invention thrive ; 
Yet breaks the labourer's little share of rest, 
And fills with anxious thought his throbbing 

breast: 
For lo ! if gentle sleep his eyelids close. 
Some care bursts in, and murders his repose. 

Two good old fishermen in slumber lay 
On the dry seaweed, where the poplar spray 
Wove to a hut of artless texture, spread 
Its leaves umbrageous o'er their shelter'd bed. 
Beside them, many an instrument of toil. 
To lure, or seize, or bear their finny spoil-^- 
The hook, the net that sedges close entwine. 
The rod, the basket, and the horsehair line ; 
Skins, gibbous seins, and wheels of. osier dank, 
And/^res; and drawn upon a creaky plank 
(Their caps upon its stern) a longrwom boat; 
A mat their pillow; and their rug, a coat; 
All mark'd their labour great, their treasure 

small — 
These were their stores — this little was their all. 
Not e'en a dog or pot was theirs : though poor 
And lone without a neighbour on the shore. 
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They pass'd their hours, with poverty their 

friend 
(To fish — ^their simple being's aim and end) ; 
And deem'd their shed a palace; lived in glee; 
Nor fear'd the welcome visit of the sea, [tide, 
Whose rippling waves roU'd round them every 
And wash'd their little hovel's tottering side. 

Not yet the moon had travel'd half the skies, 
T¥lien thoughts of friiendly toil unseal'd their eyes ; 
And, shaking from their lids the sleepy dews, 
They cheer'd their bosoms with an artless muse. 

Asp. Sure, friend, they lie, whg say, the 
summer light 
Soon brings the dayspring, and curtails the night. 
For I have seen this night full many a dream, 
^Though yet far distant from the morning beam. 
Have I forgot? In truth, I am not wrong I 
■The tedious hours lag heavily along, [delay ! 

Fri. How vain to blame the summer sun's 
The hours unvarying urge their destined way : 
'Tis care that lengthens out the gloom, more deep 
At every tedious pause of broken sleep ! 

Asp. Pray, hast thou leam'd, my friend, the 
happy art 
A dream's mysterious meaning to impart ? 
To thee I would unfold my nightly care. 
And, as we share our fish, the vision share. 
Come then, I tell thee, 'twas a charming sight. 
And trust thy genius will interpriet right. 
He seems, my friend, the shrewdest judge of 

dreams. 
In whom the spirit of conjecture beams. , 
We've ample lime : here sleepless on a bed 
Of leaves, the billows gurgling round our shed. 
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What shall we do ? indeed the living light 
In Prytaneum burns both day and night. 

Fri. (3ome, then^ recite this vision to thy friend. 
Whose ear shall every incident attend. 

Asp. When, weary from our labours on the 
deep. 
Last eyening. I had closed my eyes in sleep 
(Nor was my stomach full — ^for supping late 
A sparing meal we hastily had ate) ; 
Methought upon a shelving rock I stood. 
And eyed the gambols of the scaly brood ; 
Let down, as I was wont, my baited hook. 
And oft the glancing lure impatient shook. 
Then one (in sleep we image what we wish-— r 
Dogs dream of bones, and fishermen of fish), 
A huge one gorged the bait; and, flouncing, dyed 
With gushing crimson the transparent tide. 
I stretch'd my arm, and, fill'd with anxious hope, 
Loosen'd the line, and gave him ampler scope ; 
Yet, if my bending rod asunder snapp'd, 
Fear'd the strong animal was vainly trapp'd — 
Debating, how I could contrive, at all, 
To take so large a fish, with hook so small. 
At length, I cried — * doth still thy vigour brave 
My toih ?' — as grasping him JEibove the wave 
He prick'd fiill sorely. Yet o'ercome at last 
He faintly struggled, and I held him fast. 
But how amazed, when, all my labour o'er, 
I saw a fish of gold upon the shore ! 
Fear crept through all my frame. ^ Perchance 

(thought I) 
It may be one of Neptune's favourite fry ! 
Or Amphitrite's treasure !' — so I took. 
And gently loosed him from my faithful hook. 
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Lest from his glistening mouth a grain of gold 
Might stick about the barb : and now, more bold. 
With cords I drew him on the beach — and swore 
* That I 'd set foot in fishing boat no more ; 
But here, since gold would purchase every thing, 
I 'd live at home, at leisure, like a king.' 
I straight awoke : But what am I to do ? 
Tell me — I fear my oath — ^and tell me true. 

Fri. Fear not : Tis all a phantom of the brain ; 
Vun is thy fish of gold — ^thy oath is vain. 
To realize thy hopes, be thine to take 
The finny fry, not sleeping, but awake. 
Go then — for fish more solid try the stream, 
Nor die, for hunger, in a golden dream. 



IDYLLIUM XXII. 

<Sa0tot anl^ VoIIux* 
PART L 

Leda's and Jove's great sons my verse inspire — ^ 
The sons of Jove, their segis-bearing sire ! 
Castor ; — and Pollux dreadful in the lists. 
The cestus braced with thongs around his wrists ! 
My frequent song shall hymn your manly grace. 
Ye twins, the glory of the Spartan race ! 
Powers, who protect us from the foe, and shield 
Our scared steeds trampling on the carnaged field ! 
Powers, that o'erlook the struggling ship, and save 
Whsen stars arise malignant o'er the wav^ ! 
Behold the loosen'd tempests swell the tide. 
Lash the high helm, and bulge each bursting side. 
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And pour into the poop the mountain surge ; 
While the rent vessel reels upon the verge 
Of fate-'-'its torn sails hanging in the blast, 
And wildly dash'd around each shattered mast ! 
Clouds big with hail the midnight heavens deform. 
And the broad ocean thunders to the storm! . 
But ye, though now the closing waves pursue. 
Quick rescue from the chasm the dying crew ! 
Lo ! the clouds break ! their scatter'd fragments 
fly, - [die; 

Whilst the drear winds in whispering murmurs 
And each mild star that marks the tranquil night 
Gilds the reposing wave with friendly light. 
O bodi the friends of man, to whom belong 
The gauntlet and the horse, the lyre and song ! 
Whose prowess first shall dignify my lays ? 
Tis Pollux first I sing : yet both shall meet my 
praise. 

Midst .shores that threaten'd, as in act to close 
Their adverse rocks, and Pontus drear with snows. 
When Argo pass'd (her freight the sons of Gods), 
And safely reach'd Bebrycia*s wild abodes ; 
Straight down the vessel's sides the chiefs descend. 
And o'er the sheltered beach their footsteps bend '; 
Place on the kindling fires the vase ; and spread 
All on a shaded spot their leafy bed. 

The royal brothers, eager to explore 
The silvan scenes, far wander'd from the shore; 
O'er a fair mountain's woodland summits stray'd. 
The varied beauties of its brow survey'd ; 
And, tracing the recesses of the mount. 
Found, deep retired, a cool per^nial fount : 
Brimful beneath a craggy rock it gleam'd ; 
Whilst, at the bottom of the woodland beam'd 
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Full many a scatter'd pebble to the lights 
As crystal or as polish'd silver bright. 
Beside this spot, the plane tree quivering play'd. 
And pensive poplars waved a paler shade ; 
While many a fir in living verdure grew. 
And the deep cypress darken'd on the view : 
And there each flower that marks the balmy close 
Of spring, the little bee's ambrosia, blows ! 

Hard by (his couch the rock) a chieftain 
firown'd. 
His ears fresh reeking from the gauntlet's wound. 
Dire was his giant form! and amply sphered 
The broad projection of his breast appear'd ! 
like some Colossus wrought too firm to feel. 
His back all sinewy seem'd of solid steel ! 
On his strong brawny arms his muscles stood, 
like rocks, Uiat, rounded by the torrent flood. 
Through theclearwave theirshelving ridges show 
One smooth and polish'd prominence below. 

Rough round his loins a lion's spoils were flung ; 
Suspended by the paws the trophy hung. 
Victorious Pollux view'd, uncheck'd by dread. 
The savage chief, and thus complacent said—' 

Pol. Health, friend, whoe'er you are — Say, 
who the race 
That fate hath settled in so blesRi'd a place ? 

Amy. How health — when I see men I never 
saw? — 

Pol. Fear not — ^you see no fu^tivesfrom law. 

Amy. Fear not? — believe me, I have lived 
too long. 
To learn that lesson from a stranger's tongue. 

Pol. How captious! rude as clowns that 
break the clod ! 
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A MY. I 'm as thou seest ! thy shore I never trod ! 

Pol. Come, and you'll find a welcome ! 

Amy. Welcome — ^no — ^ 

I ne'er accept a welcome, nor bestow. 

Pol. Strange ! may I taste that rivulet ? 

Amy. Tell me, first. 

Whether thy burning lips are parch'd by thirst? 

Pol. What is your price? Here's silver-^ — 

Amy. . In the fight 

To prove, man close opposed to man, thy might; 
With steady eye, with gauntlet arm alert^ 
By artifice or force thy powers exert. 

Pol. But whom am I to fight ? 

Amy. Behold him here, 
Who ne'er in combat knew unmanly fear^ 

Pol. Say, what's the prize for which we 
urge the fray ? [obey. 

Amy. The vanquish'd must the victor's will 

Pol. 'Tis thus the sanguine-crested bird» 
engage [wage. 

Amy. Or birds or lions — such the war I 

This said, his hollow conch the giant blew; 
And, starting at the signal, rush'd to view 
(Their long hair flowing) his Bebrycian troop : 
A spreading plane o'erarch'd the sturdy group; 
While mighty Castor hasten'd to invite 
The chosen chiefs, spectators of the fight. 

Soon as the combatants with bull hide bands 
Had fix'd the massive gauntlets to their hands. 
And round their shoulders braced the leathern 

thong, 
They breathed defiance mid the circling throng. 
Now the dread trial of their art begun. 
Each striving to elude the glancing sun I 
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Pollux ! with thee thy rival vainly vies 1 
The rays shot full on Amycus's eyes. - 
£nraged h6 quick advanced upon his foe, 
And aim'd, with hands high-raised, a deadly blow ! 
But wary Pollux the mid fury broke, 
And rung upon his cheeks a stunning stroke. 
Still more incensed the giant*s bosom boil'd. 
As thus his vengeance on himself recoil'd ; 
And bending downward for a surer aim — 
His brave Bebrycians raised the loud acclaim. 
Nor less the shouting Greeks their champion 

cheer'd ; 
For fill'd with fond anxiety, they fear'd— 
Pear'd — ^that the' enormous chief might onward 

rush, 
And with a Tityus' weight the hero crush. 
But he, still firm — still dexterous to engage, 
Curb'd, with repeated strokes, his rival's rage. 
Drunk with the blows the son of iN'eptune stood. 
Streams gushing from his mouth of purple blood. 
Instant, the warrior worthies, as they saw ' 
The shattered remnant of his broken jaw, 
His gash'd cheeks swoln,his socket-sunken dyes, 
Fill'd with triumphant shouts the rending skies. 

The prince, yet eager in the fight, provokes 
His rival combatant, with feintful strokes ; 
His less evasive steps now staggering plies ; 
Then, seizing on the moments of surprise. 
Full on his brow betwixt his eyebrows dash'd. 
And to the bone the rended forehead mash'd: 
Supine to earth, amidst the dread affray. 
He fell, and on the reeking plane leaves lay. 

But soon he rear'd his stature from the ground ; 
And both vindictive dealt the mutual wound. 
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In hurried onset, on the neck and breast 
The maddening tyrant of Bebrycia press'd i 
Whilst in new strength unvanquish'd Pollux rose^ 
Still driving at the head his deadlier blows. 
As in black sweat each limb collapsing shrunk. 
The giant champion's vaunted vigour sunk I 
Yet Pollux stood in more majestic grace. 
And manlier bloom sprung freshening o'er his face. 

Say, Muse, how Jove's high son (for you can 
Had power the savage monster to repel : [tell) 
Your faithful bard, I finish or prolong 
The varied tale, as you inspire my song. 

Bent, in one desperate effort, to remand 
His scattering honours, on the Greek's left hand 
Wild, with his own, he seized ; then tum'd oblique 
To shun the threatening chief prepared to strike — * 
The ponderous gauntlet of his right hand sped 
DeaUi menacing — ^but miss'd the royal head 
That slid elusive of the blow; elate. 
The hero of the Greeks aim'd surer fate ! 
Full on the crest of Amycus it flew ; 
And the gored temples gaped disclosed to view; 
While, sudden, gushing from the forceful wound 
The crimson current trickled to the ground. 
Quick on his cheeks the strokes redoubling flash — ^ 
And his teeth chatter'd with full many a crash.—* 

Stretch'd on the cold earth, dim life's trem- 
bling light, 
His hands he lifted — to renounce the fight. 
But Pollux (though his triumphs closed the fray) 
Tamish'd by no base deed the splendid day : 
While Amycus by father Neptune swore, 
' That he would injure strangers never more i 
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PART II. 

Next, Castor, rise (since now thy brother's praise 
Hath kindled the rapt Muse's hymning lays)^ 
iRise^ mailed chief, who lovest the' heroic course. 
Thou mighty master of the warrior horse ! 

The bold twin offspring of immortal Jore, 
Wrought up to frenzy by the power of love, 
Had borne, rapacious, from their father's dome 
Leucippus' daughters—- fair in virgin bloom I 
Aphareus' sons the' injurious deed survey'd 
(The future bridegrooms of each ravish'd maid). 
And straight pursued the brothers in their flight, 
Idas strong limb'd, and Lynceus sharp of sight. 

But when the heroes reach'd the sacred way 
Where high-entomb'd Aphareus' ashes lay. 
Each leap'd impetuous from his lofty car, 
All arm'd with spears and targets for the war : 
' Why thus, (aloud beneath his casque he spoke) 
Why (Lynceus cries) the frantic fight provoke? 
For otiiers' brides, say, whence this fury came? 
And why , unsheath'd, your ready falchions flame ? 
Long since Leucippus hath affix'd their dowers, 
Betroth'd, and with an oath confirm'd them ours. 
And sure, 'twas base, through cunning to prevail. 
With dazzling lures of gold their sire assail ; 
Hurry their mules, and herds, and wealth away. 
And make our property your lawless prey. 

* Oft have I argued, though my words are few 
(A plain ren^onstrance, but, alas ! too true)-^* 
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*' Say, hath not EHs — nurse of many a steed. 
The* Arcadian vpiUeys that improve the breed 
Of beauteous kine, and Sparta's wide domain, 
And proud Messen^'s state, and Argos' plain, 
And where rich Corinth opes her ample bay. 
All Grecia's towns in populous display — 
Say, have not these of maids a numerous tribe. 
Bright blooming, to be won without a bribe ? 
Virgins, that boast, in mind as beauty fair. 
The genial nurture of parental care. 
For you, who from a lineage great. and good 
Draw the pure current of heroic blood. 
How easy, while their honour'd sires rejoice. 
Amidst the lovely train, to fix your choice! > 
My friends, it ill becomes a prince, IVe said. 
Insidious to supplant the bridal bed ! 
.Our nuptials but allow us to pursue. 
And. we '11 engage to find fit brides for you/' 
Such were my words — ^but ah I the breezes gave 
Their sound all unavailing to the wave ! [bent. 
Yet though no prayers your stubborn bosoms 
E'en now (for we are kin) e'en now relent ! 
But if our warlike prowess must be tried. 
And hateful arms be fix'd on to decide ; 
If vengeance bid the blood of kindred stain. 
In fight too ominous, the listed plain ; 
Let Idas and the valiant Pollux yield 
To Castor and to me the doubtful field ! 
Let us, the younger two, contend alone, 
Nor leave, our wretched parents to bemoan 
The general death ! let some return to cheer 
Their drooping friends, and wipe the virgin's tear. 
And to supply the place of those who died-r- 
Each the fond bridegroom of a happy bride. 
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Thus lighter mischiefs may our house befidl. 
Nor the dire contest speed the fates of all/ 
He spoke, nor vainly. On the ground, in haste. 
Their armour Idas and brave Pollux placed. 
But Lyncens, boldly marching to the field. 
Shook his strong spear beneath his circling shield ; 
Then Castor brandish'd his uplifted lance. 
And their plumed helmets wave as they advance* 

First wiUi their spears they tried the warlike art 
To find, ill guarded, some more vital part : 
But all in vain the' alternate weapons struck ; 
The sharp points, breaking, to their targets stuck ! 
Next, the bright falchions from their sheaths they 
And to the closing fight with fury flew ! [drew. 
At the broad buckler of his vengeful foe, 
And nodding casque, while Castor aim'd the blow ; 
The quick-eyed Lynceus all his powers display'd, 
And lopp'd the rival plumage with his blade. 
But soon that blade its force too feeble foimd. 
Struck with the hand that held it to the ground. 
And fruitless now each effort to withstand — 
Hurrying he sought, with mutilated hand. 
His father's tomb, where Idas had reclined 
To view the' intestine fray with anxious mind. 
With unabated rage, the son of Jove 
Rush'd on ; and, rising, through his navel drove 
The forceful falchion ! from the gaping wound 
His bowels gush'd,andwelteringgoredthe ground. 
To earth he falls ! and, gasping as he lies. 
Death's dim suffusion veils his glaring eyes. 

Nor ever was ill omen'd Idas led 
By his fond mother to the nuptial bed ! 
For as, vindictive of his brother's doom. 
He tore a column from Aphareus' tomb, 

1 2 
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Aiming its massive vengeance at the foe 
With wild uplifted arm in act to throw — 
Heaven's sovereign Lord elanced a flaming brand 
That dash'd the shattering marble from his hand ! 
Through all his writhing frame the lightnings sped^ 
And, in a crash of thunder, he fell dead ! 

The Brothers thus unrival'd fervour fires. 
Brave in themselves ,and sprung from valiant sires ! 
Hail, sons of Leda ! let each noble name 
Give to my hymning harp a deathless fame ! 
For every poet, kindling, as he sings 
Your deeds, and Helen's, and the heroic kings 
Who level'd Ilion's pride, in ancient days. 
Lives in your spirit, and partakes the praise ! « 
His lofty lyre to warlike glory strung. 
Your high renown the Chian poet sung. 
With Argive fleets, and battles famed afar. 
And Troy and Thetis' son, the tower of war. 
I too chant martial numbers ; nor refuse 
The humble offerings of my votive Muse ! 
Such as the Nine inspire, my verse appears — 
Poetic honours charm immortal ears ! 



IDYLLIUM XXin. 

®]fte IS^jSpairing Sober* 

An amorous shepherd loved a cruel maid ; 

And breathed vain wishes, all with scorn repaid. 

Her beauteous figure but belied her mind — 

A form too lovely, with a soul unkind ! 

She knew not Cupid, or his bitter dart ; 

She knew not Cupid's power to tame the heart. 
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No blush of love in soft suffusion bloom'd^ 
Nor pity's dewy light her eyes illumed. 
His raging wound she ne'er essay'd to calm ; 
Nor pour'd, in kisses or in sighs, a balm ! 
But savi^e as the wildest beast that prowls. 
That on the forest hunters grimly scowls. 
No parley could her fury spirit brook ; 
Lour'd her dark eyes, and death was in her look ! 
Oft from her face the roseate colour flew. 
And her whole soul in anger rush'd to view I 
Yet was she fair, and e'en disdain had charms^— 
He sigh'd to snatch her frowning to his arms ! 
At length, bewilder'd in the gloom of Fate, 
He sought with trembling steps the virgin's gate ; 
Kiss'd the bare threshold^hung his throbbing head ; 
And, his tears gushing in a torrent, said— 
* Ah, cruel fair! in some wild forest bom I 
Thy hatred — ^love ; and all thy pleasure — scorn I 
Thy nurse — the bloody Uoness alone : 
Thy cold, cold heart — ^impenetrable stone ! 
Take — take this cord — 'tis all I now can give — 
I <go (nor longer will thy torment live) — 
To where the wretched find relief I go- 
Where lovers drink oblivion of their woe ! 
Yet what — ^this scorching fever — ^what can tame ? 
Alas! all Lethe could not quench the flame 1 
Adieu, ye gates, to meet these eyes no more ; 
Farewell ! I see what time reserves in store ! 
Fair is the rose, yet soon its beauty flies ! 
Soon the sweet violet, soon the lily, dies ! 
Soon melts the whiteness of the fleeting snow ; 
Thus- passes youth ! thus fades its vernal glow ! 
The time will come,when e'en thy heart shall prove. 
While stream thy bitter tears, the pangs of love ? 
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Yet grant this prayer, alas !^ I ask no more^ 
When thou shalt se^ me pendent at thy door. 
Ah, pass not — ^pass not by — but kindly shed 
A tear of pity to embalm the dead ! 
And loose the cord ; and o'er me lightly throw 
Your shading robe ; and then one kiss bestow ; 
At least refuse not such a boon in death — 
Fear not, no kisses can restore my breath ; 
Ah I fear not — I shall never more arise ! 
E'en though thou kiss with soft relenting sighs I 
Last, duly dug, my sepulchre provide, 
My love and me its hollow cell shall hide ! 
And thrice ** Here rests my friend!" departing 

say; 
Or rather cry, " Here lies my true love's clay!" 
Then let this simple epitaph be mine 
(My trembling hand now traces the faint line), 
** Love slew him, traveller! stop — ^to sooth his 

shade ! 
And pitying say, he loved a ruthless maid ;" 
This said, and in despairing frenzy bold. 
High by the wall a ponderous stone he roU'd ; 
Then, climbing, fix'd the cord above, and tied 
The fatal noose, and spum'd the stone aside — 
Quivering in death ! the fair one, when she saw 
Her pendent lover, show'd no signs of awe, 
Nor shed one tear ; but scornful glances cast, 
And her light robe polluted, as she pass'd. 
Then ran to view the wrestlers in the grove, 
Thence visiting the bath devote to love : 
There Cupid's image on a marble base. 
Stood frowning o'er the consecrated place ; 
And, instant, as he saw the fair one lave, 
He fell, and crush'd her in the fountain wave ! 
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Life's purple current spouted at the blow, . 
And these last words came faltering from below-r-?- 
' Lovers, adieu ! behold, the scorner dies i 
Love those that love ! for Heayen's decrees are 



wise/ 
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Soon as Alcmena bade her pleasing care, 
Wash'd, and with milk well fed, for rest prepare ; 
Alcides, who ten months had seen the light. 
And Iphiclus, just younger by a night ; 
She gently laid them on the brazen shield 
(Which great Amphitryon in the tented field 
from Pterilas had won), on either head 
Placed her fair hands, and fondly smiling, said, 
* Sleep — sleep secure, my boys, the night away ; 
Sweet be your easy rest, till dawning day.' 
She spoke : and straight their heavy eyelids yield 
To slumber, as she rocks the cradling shield. 

But when descending Ursa mark'd the skies. 
Where the red rays of broad Orion rise, 
Yeil'd by the shades of midnight, Juno sent 
(Her vengeful soul unknowing to relent) 
Two serpents, with commission to destroy 
The infant Hercules, Jove's vigorous boy ! 
Terrific through the portal's valves they came. 
Their eyeballs shooting a pernicious flame 1 
Bristled their azure scales o'er many a fold. 
Then prone to earth their blood-swollen bellies 
roirdi 
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And, as along the marble floor they flew. 
Fell poison from their jaws the monsters threw. 
Now hissing o'er the shield the serpents hung, 
Each brandishing in rage his forked tongue ! 
When straight (for Jove sees all) the babes awoke. 
And through the room a steady splendour broke I 
As their dire fangs caught Iphiclus's eye. 
The child to pity raised a short shrill cry ; 
Quick from his little limbs the covering cast. 
And sought to fly — with shivering fear aghast* 
*But young Alcides stretch'd (nor stretch'd in vain) 
His arms, to clasp them in « deadly chain. 
With eager hands their swelling throats he seized. 
And venom, hateful to the' immortals, squeezed 
From their black jaws ! convulsed, they writhed 

each spire 
Around the babe, who felt the hero's fire ! 
Who, yet unwean'd, ne'er shudder'd with alarms. 
Or cried, or blubber'd, in his nurse's arms I 
Their curls relax'd in many a livid stripe ; 
At length they yielded to an infant's gripe. 

Starting, Alcmena first o'erheard the cries — 
' Arise ! Amphitryon ! much I fear ! arise ! 
Wait — wait not for your sandals ! much I fear ! 
Our younger son, poor Iphiclus, I hear. 
And see what light o'er all the chamber falls! 
Though not yet morn, how visible the walls I 
Some strange event' — she said — and at her word 
Amphitryon rose, and instant snatch'dhis sword 
That, by a peg suspended o'er his head, 
Adom'd, a high-wrought work, the cedar-bed ; 
Then drawing from its lotewood sheath the blade 
(While the wide room grew dark in sudden shade). 
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He call'd his train that, hush'd in slumbers deep. 
Lay snoring out the heaviness of sleep : [bear 

* Haste — ^haste, my servants ! instant flambeaux 
Hither — ^unbolt the gates — and quick repair !' 
Straight at his voice the roused attendants came^ 
£ach waving in his hand the torch's flame : 
And, when they saw the young Alcides clasp 
Two fiery serpents with his eager grasp, 

In wild amaze they shudder'd ! but the boy 
Leap'd in an ecstasy of childish joy ; 
And with a laugh, his triumph to complete* 
Flung the dead monsters at his father's feet. 
Her Iphiclus, all trembling, to her breast 
Alcmena caught, and lull'd the babe to rest : 
O'er the young hero while Amphitryon throws 
' The lambkin's softest fleece ; then seeks repose. 
The crested cock, as gleam'd the orient sky. 
Had thrice prodaim'd the dayspringfrom on high ; 
When fair Alcmena call'd the hoary seer 
Who ever gains with truth the wondering ear; 
The' unusual fortune of the night run o'er. 
And bade him say what Heaven reserved in store. 

* Nor aught (Alcmena cries) through fear conceal^ 
If woes await us, let thy tongue reveal I 

Tor vain, thy wisdom knows, is mortal care ! 
£ach ill that Heaven predestines man must bear.' 
She spoke : the queen Tiresias thus address'drr-^ 

* Hail, parent, with a godlike offspring bless'd! 
fear not, O thou whom regal splendours grace ! 
Fear not, O thou of Perseus' royal race ! 

By the dear light that long hath left these eyes — 
No more to see the rosy morning rise. 
The days shall come, when many a maid of Greece, 
Twirling, on rapid wheel, the carded fleece. 
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Wfa^st matrons gloiy in thy deeds of famey 
Shall sing, till dusky eve, Alcmena's name. 
But for thy son, in various triumphs great. 
The star-effulgent heaven reserves a seat ! 
Old earth with wonder shall his glories fill — 
Men — savage heasts, obedient to his will ! 
Yet, ere the giant chieftain shall repose 
Where Jove's pure dome in living splendour glows. 
Twelve labours past, the fierce Trachinian flam^ 
Must purge from earthly dross his mortal frame ! 
He shall be call'd the son-in-law of gods — 
E'en those who from their caverns' drear abodes 
Aroused the baleful monsters of the wild, 
To slay with venom'd fangs the warrior child. 
Then with the fawn the harmless wolf shall dwell. 
And range, in social sports, the' embowering dell ! 
But, mighty princess, bid thy slaves preparef 
Such copse or low- wood as the forests bear ; 
The rough aspalathus, or, lit with ease. 
The dry acherdus tremulous in the breeze, 
Or brambles creeping o'er the sterile soil ; 
And bum yon serpents in the kindled pile— » 
What time, the sleeping infants to devour 
They hiss'd along these rooms — ^the midnight hour. 
Then, let a faithful maid, at dawn of day. 
The' extinguish'd ashes to the flood convey ; 
Quick o'er her head, if favouring breezes blow. 
To the rude rocks her scatter'd burden throw ; 
And instantly return, nor^look behind 
On the dire magic of the waves and wind. 
Next, let pure sulphur to the rooms restore 
Salubrious air ; and sprinkle on the floor 
Clear water from the living fountain brought. 
With olives crown'd — with salt as duly fraught ; 
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And last, on Joye the victim boar bestow *, 
So shall ye triumph o'er the crouching foe !' 

Thus spoke Tiresias as the god inspired ; 
And to his ivory car, low bent with age, retired. 

As the young plant amid the garden grows. 
Beneath liis mother's care Aleides rose : 
And though such honour as a child he won, 
Still was he call'd Amphitryon's godlike son. 
His letter'd lore Apollo's offspring taught. 
Old Linus, wrinkled by laborious thought! 
But Eurytus (whose thousand acres shone 
By long hereditary right his own) 
Bade him the praises of the* bowman claim^ 
And fix'd the feather'd shaft's unerring aim ; 
While sweet Eumolpus form'd his voice to song. 
And shaped his hands the box tree lyre along ! 
Each varying feint the Argive wrestlers show 
In strong contortions with the gallant foe i 
On listed plains the gauntlet to direct, 
And wield its iron vengeanee with effect; 
How those who act the boxer's vigorous part 
Find meet occasions to display their art ; 
All this from fierce Harpalycus he knew-^^ 
Whom though yet distant, no man daredto view ; 
While, storming for the carnage of the fight. 
On his dark brow hung death and pale affright. 

Oft too Amphitryon taught the blooming boy 
With fondness that bespoke a father's joy. 
In the high car his generous steeds to train ; 
To guide their swiftness with unerring rein ; 
Turn short the wheels impetuous as they roll ; 
Nor dash the glowing axle on the goal ! 
From Argive plains, in youth's more vigorous day. 
Full many a prize the sire had borne away : 

K 
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And still unbroken stood his car sublime^ 
Though the worn reins had felt the worm of time. 
But how to launch with all a warrior's art. 
With all a warrior's force, the deathful dart; 
To shun, beneath his shield's protective shade^ 
The furious impulse of the flashing blade ; 
To marshal armies dreadful in array. 
Lead the fierce horse, and well timed ambush lay; 
Such Castor taught^^what time, in Tydeus' reign. 
He fled, an exile, over Argos' plain. 
The Argiye sceptre from Adrastus came. 
Who bade the vineyard vales hail Tydeus' name. 
No warrior*s equal prowess could engage 
The valiant Castor, ere unstrung by age. 

Thus taught the paths of glory to pursue^ 
Beneath his mother's eye the hero grew. 
Fast by his father's bed, a lion's hide 
f orm'd his rough couch, in all its shaggy pride* 
His evening viands, large as hinds partake. 
Were savoury venison and the Doric cake : 
But sparing were his noonday meals l-^^-array'd 
In no rich vest, whose floating folds display'd 
The needle's art — ^in plain unprincely robe 
'Twas his to range the' inhospitable globe. 
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His instruments of labour laid aside. 
The hoary herdsman to the chief replied- 
' I haste (nor deem it a reluctant task), 
O stranger, to impart whate'er you ask : 
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For much celestial Hermes I revere. 
Whose statues awful in each road appear. 
He most of all the heavenly tribe, they say. 
Hates those who from the traveller turn away. 
These flocks, with which the hills, the vales, are 

stored — 
Innumerous, own Augias for their lord : 
O'er various soils they range beyond our view ; 
On Elisus' soft banks their path pursue. 
Or where divine Alpheus' waters flow ; 
Or where Buprasium's clustering vineyards glow; 
Or wanton here, amid these meads of gold ; 
And every flock apart enjoys its fold. 
Though cropp'd by many a herd that roves around. 
In fresh luxuriance smiles their pasture ground, 
Menius' rich marsh : for here, beneath the dew. 
The varied herbage springs for ever new. 
See to the right, their stalls conspicuous gleam. 
Beyond the winding current of the stream. 
Where grow yon clumps of high perennial plane. 
And yon wild olive spreads, Apollo's fane : 
Each shepherd swain ,slow pacing down the glade. 
Invokes his first of gods, and hails the shade. 
' Next rise our stalls, whose spacious rooms 

contain 
The stores our care hath heap'd, of golden grain — 
The riches that around our sovereign flow, [sow. 
While thrice plough'd up, the teeming glebe we 
They who the vineyards plant, or prune, or rear. 
Or tread the wine-press with laborious care. 
Well know the wealthy monarch's vast domain ; 
The grass-green vales,theharvest-reddeningplain ; 
And widely waving far as yonder hills 
Whose fair tops glitter with r<^freshing rills, 
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These shadowy gardens, where our daily toil 
(For such the life of swains) prepares the soil. 

'' But tell me, is it chance or business leads 
Your footsteps, stranger, to these happy meads? 
Say^ do you seek (aor deem my service vain) 
The king, or one of his attendant train? 
Trust to. my care : and sure, if right I ween. 
Your manly graces, and your portly mien 
Shine, with no semblance of ignoble birth — 
For thus the sons of gods appear on earth.' 

Jove's son replied — ' O friend, I speed my way 
To l^ail the prince whom Elis' realms obey ! 
But if, amidst his citizens, the cause 
Of right engage him to dispense the laws ; 
Then give me for my guide the master swain, 
TVhose council best may help me to explain 
My wants ; for Jove decreed, when earth began. 
That' man should ever want the help of onan.' 

' Sure some immortal's smile your worth hath 
won! 
(The herdsman cried) your work's already doQe.I, 
For hither from the town Augias came. 
With Phyleus, his loved son, long mark'd by fame, 
But yester morn — ^to view, for many a day. 
His rural riches in their full display. 
Thus kmgs, who trace their wealth with watch- 
ful eyes. 
Flourish, while aggrandized their houses rise ! 
But let us hasten, and the sovereign hail — 
To yonder stall I '11 guide you down the vale.' 

This said, he leads the way, while wonder rose. 
Full many a thought revolving as he goes ! 
For with the feelings of unusual awe. 
The lion's spoils, the clubs strong knots he saw. 
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Oft he would ask, whence came this hero guest — 
Yet fear, as oft, the rising words repressed ; 
Obtrusive they might seem, or ill design'd — 
Who knows die motions of another's mind? 

Whilst yet hi off, the dogs sagacious knew 
Their coming by their tread and scent ; and flew 
From every part, and great Alcides bay*d ; 
But round die shepherd fawn'd, and whining 

play'd. [lay. 

With threats he snatch'd the stones that loosely 
And drove the scattering mastives far away ; 
WhUe pleased, as silenced by his voice they fled. 
To inark their guardian vigilance he said — 
'.Ye gods! what useful animals are these I 
Heavens 1 how subservient to the shepherd*s ease I 
Had they but quick instinctive sense to know 
The different aspect of a friend or foe. 
No creature could outvie their honest worth — 
But rushing with an ill timed fury forth, 
How fierce they bay'd!' he spoke — they dis- 

appear'd. 
And not the murmur of a growl was heard. 

Meantime the sun his westering car displayed. 
While Hesper glimmer'd through the cooling 

shade. 
And now each shepherd pf the prince beholds 
Returning flocks, and speeds them to their folds. 
Then numerous oxen bend their winding way, 
And herd succeeded herd, in long array, 
like vapours, that, as blustering winds impel. 
Sail o'er the heavens, and, still condensing, swell; 
Cloud driven on cloud, in countless heaps arise. 
And with incumbent blackness blot the skies ; 

k2 
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Thus herds and flocks fiU'd, thickening,eyeTy rbaji^ 
And the deep valleys echoed as they low*d. 
Now, crowded every fold and every stall. 
See troops of slaves, with tasks assign'd to all — 
To tame the frisky cow,through shackling weights , 
Or give the fattening calves their mother's teats/ 
Or bear the pails, or drive the bulls apart. 
Or press the curdled cheese with nicer art. 
From stall to stall the curious king repairs. 
And niarkd the product of his rural cares. 
His eyes o'er all the rich assemblage rove, 
Whilst, near, his son and great Alcides.move. 
Here (though his soul, to no mean views confined, 
Scorn''d the weak wonder of the vulgar mind) < 
Amphitryon's ofi*spring notes, with many a glance 
Admiring, as his eager steps advance. 
Such flocks, in crowds around, a countless host — 
Such myriad droves — a wealth ten kings might 

boast ! 
But to the sun, his sire, Augias owed 
A boon, on common mortals unbestow'd. 
His herds increasing snuff 'd the zephyr's breaih. 
Nor felt the blasts that blow contagious death. 
His beauteous cows, with healthful vigour strung, 
Were never known to cast the' untimely young. 
Fair female calves the thriving mothers rear. 
The kind still fairer each succeeding year. 
With these, three hundred white-legg'd bulls 

were fed, [red ; 

(Curl'd their smooth horns) — two hundred glossy- 
While. 8ilyer as the swan, in gambdls run 
TVelve, chief of all, and sacred to the sun ! 
T^ese, in the flowery pastures kept apart. 
Rush on the mountain beasts that, frequent, dart 
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From their deep thickets on the herd below : 
Bellowing, glance death, and gore the shaggy foe. 
Midst these, proud Phaeton unrival'd shone. 
Whose prowess and divine effulgence won^ 
The glory of the pasture iields afar. 
From swains the title of the Morning Star. 
Soon as around Alcides' shoulder spread 
He saw the lion^s spoils, his iron head 
He dash'd with rapid aim — ^in fury borne-r- 
But, on the left, Alcides seized his horn ; . 
^is stubborn neck dragg'd downwards to the 
ground, [round ; 

And pressing his broad shoulder, writhed him 
Then, straining all th^ muscles of his strength. 
Heaved him aloft in air^ and poised him at arm's 

length. 
Hush'd in the sudden stillness of amaze. 
The king, the prince, the gaping rustics gaze. 
And now, retreating from the rural seene^ 
The prince and hero tread the twilight green, 
To Elis bent; and quick the pathway pass 
That, narrow nigh the stalls, mid waving grass, 
Next led through vineyards, winding down the 
And indistinptly sunk into the shade. [glade. 
Then Phyleus, foremost as he traced the grove, 
(His headhalf-turn'd) address'd the son of Jove — 
' Your fame already, 'tis my strong belief. 
Hath reach'd my wondering ears,0 stranger chief ! 
For here long since an Argive shepherd drew. 
With stories of a Greek he swore were true. 
The' Epeao throng; and said, he saw him slay 
A monster lion that had prowl'd for prey 
Midst frighted swains, and long profaned with 

blood 
The deep recesses of the Nemean wood. 
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The chi^bun (whether Argos gave him births 
Or rocky Tiryns claims the' heroic work. 
Or wheUier proud Mycenae were the place). 
If memory fail not, was of Perseus' race. 
No Greek but you such actions could achieye. 
This tawny skin inclines me to believe — 
This skin, whose awful honours grace your side, 
Speak the bold deed, and mark the beast that died. 
Say then, if you are he, as stories tell. 
He, by whose arm the savage prowler fell; 
Say, by what weapon pierced, the monster bled. 
And what dire fate his wandering footsteps led 
To Nemea? no such beast our forests own; 
But bears, and tusky boars, and wolves alone. 
Are natives here.^-^ome mock*d the Argive 

youth, 
^nd scom'd the' amusive tale, as void of truth.' 
He spoke — and now, as broad enough for two 
The social path, inviting converse, grew, 
Walk'd all attentive by the hero's side. 
Who thus, to gratify his wish, replied — 
^ The Argive's story you recount is true ; 
And hence, great prince,the just surmise you drew : 
Since then you ask, enamour'd of my fame. 
How bled the furious beast, and whence he came ! 
My tongue shall tell you, in authentic strain. 
What other Argives might attempt in vain. 
Sent by some god, 'tis said, the monster flew 
In vengeance mid the base Phoronean crew, 
For sacrifice unpaid ; and rush'd amain, 
One flood of carnage, through Pisaeum's plain ; 
And o'er the Bembinaean glades, more fell, 
* Bade all the deluge of his fury swell ! 
Euristheus first enjoin'd me to engage 
This beast^ but wbh'd me slain beneath his ilAge, 
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Arm'd wkh tdy bow, my quivered shafts, I went. 
And grasped my club, on bold defiance bent — 
My knotted club, of strong wild olive made, 
That, rugged, its unpolish'd rind displayed ; 
That with a wrench from Helicon I tore. 
Its roots and all, and thence the trophy bore. 
Soon as I reach'd the wood, I bent my bow. 
Firm strung its painted curve, and couching low, 
Notch'd on the nerve its arrow — look'd around. 
And from my covert traced the forest^groyiyd. 
Twas now high noon. No roar I heard, nor saw 
One print that might betray the prowler*8 paw; 
Nor rustic sound, amidst his pastoral care, 
Nor herdsman, who might sliow tJtm lipn's l^r. 
Nor herds nor herdsmen venture to the plain ; 
All, fix'd by terror, in their stalls remain. 
At length, as np the mountain groves I go, 
Amidst a thicket, I espy my foe : 
Ere evening, gorged with carnage and with blood. 
He sought his den deep-buried in the wood. 
Slaughter's black dyes — his face— hb chest 

distain, 
And hang, still blacker, from his clotted mane! 
While shooting out his tongue with foam be- 
smeared. 
He licks the grisly gore that steeped his beard. 
Midst bowering shrubs I hid me from his view. 
Then aim'd an arrow, as he nearer drew. 
But from his flank the shaft rebounding flew. 
His fiery eyes he lifted from the ground. 
High raised his tawny head, and gazed ar<^und. 
And gnash'd his teeth tr^qiendous — when again 
(Vex'd that the first bad spent its force in vain), 
I launched an arrow at the monster's heart; 
It flew — but left unpierced the vital part: 
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His shaggy hide repulsive of the blow. 
The feather'd vengeance hiss'd, and fell below.- 
My bow, once more, with vehemence I tried — 
Then first he saw — and rising in the pride 
Of lordly anger, to the fight impelled, 
Scourged with his lashing tail his sides, and swell'd 
His brindled neck, and bent into a bow 
His back, in act to bound upon his foe ! 
As when a wheeler his tough fig tree bends. 
And flexile to a wheel each felly tends. 
Through gradual heat — awhile the timber stands 
In curves, then springs elastic from his hands; 
Thus the fell beast, high bounding from afar. 
Sprung, with a sudden impulse, to the war. 
My left hand held my darts, and round my breast 
Spread, thickly wrought, my strong protecting 
My olive club I wielded in my right ; [vest. 
And his shagg'd temples struck with all my might : 
The olive snapped asunder on his head — 
Trembling he reel'd — the savage fierceness fled 
!From his dimm'd eyes ; and all contused his brain 
Seem'd swimming in an agony of pain. 
This — this I mark'd; and ere the beast respired. 
Flung down my painted bow, with triumph fired. 
Seized instant his broad neck; , behind him press'd 
From his fell claws unsheathed to guard my breast; 
And twined, quick mounting on his horrid back, 
My legs in his, to guard from an attack 
My griping thighs — then heaved him (as the breath 
Lost its last struggles in the gasp of death) 
Aloft in air ; and hail'd the savage dead ! 
Hell yawn'd — ^to hell his monster spirit fled ! 
The conquest o'er, a while I vainly tried 
To strip with stone and steel the shaggy hide ; 
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Some god inspired me, in the serious pause 
Of thought, and pointed to the lion's claws. 
With these full soon the prostrate beast I flay'd. 
And in the shielding spoils my limbs array'd. 
Thus, drench'd with flocks' and herds' and shep- 
herds' blood. 
Expired the monster of the Nemean wood.' 



IDYLLIUM XXVI. 

The bright Agay^, with her cheeks of snow^ 
And Ino, kindling with a sacred glow. 
And wild Autonoe, had resolved to keep 
Three mystic revels on the mountain steep I 
There, on a spot wide opening in the grore, 
They rear'd twelve verdant altars, rudely wove 
With branches of hoar oak, and ivy green. 
And golden asphodel, that shone between. 

Then, while to beauteous Semele divine 
Three shrines arose — to holier Bacchus nine. 
On the fresh fabric of the leafy spray 
Their gifts, in honour of the God, they lay : 
Mysterious gifts, in osier baskets brought, 
And offer'd with the rites he loved and taught. 

But Pentheus from a rock the rites survey'd, 
Embower'd amidst a mastic's ancient shade« 
Autonoe saw, with instant yellings flew. 
The hallow'd vessels of the god o'erthrew 
(Too sacred for the vulgar glance), and cries 
* Revenge !' as frenzy flashes from her eyes ! 
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Down — down they hurried, by -fell fury led, 
Tuck'd their long robes, and rush'd where Pen> 
theus fled ! 

* What means this rage? what means ' '   » h e 

breathless cried: 

* Wretch, thou shalt feel !' Autonoe fierce replied^ 
Straight in his blood her hands the mother drench'cf , 
While roaring, like a lioness, she wrench'd 
His sundered head! and Ino, as she press'd 
Infuriate with her foot, the royal breast. 

His shoulders from the writhing body torcy 
And dread Autonoe, rioting in gore. 
Seized, with a horrid howl, upon his heart; 
And every maddening female snatch'd a part. 
All stain'd with carnage, as through Thebes 

they go, 
And bear not Pentheus from the mount, but woe ! 

Such was his fate : and O ! let none presume 
To tempt, with' wicked scorn, so dire a doom; 
Nor mock the god, and deem l^imself secure,- 
In youth though blooming, though in age mature. 

For me, may I the just— the pious love. 
And hence gain favour in the sight of Jove. 
Prom such, sure blessings to their offspring flow; 
Prom impious sires, hereditary woe ! 
Hail, Bacchus, foster'd in the Thunderer's thigh; 
HaiU Semel6 ! and ye, who from on high 
Derived the fires your righteous rage displayed. 
And gave your kindred king to Pluto's shade. 
Hail, heroines, hail ! let none your fury blame f 
Let none condemn the gods! a god inspired the 
flamet 
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IDYLLIUM XXVII. 
Sayjftiife anil Sbirfittttii^ 

DAPHNIS. 

Young Paris the Trojan, who tended his herd. 
To the fair ones of Troy a Greek beauty preferred. 
He stole the gay charmer, an amorous felon ; 
I boast a free kiss from a sweeter than Helen ! 
Shbp. a kiss is so empty: you satyr I^—Poh; 

pohl 
D APH. And yet there 's some pleasure in kissing, 
I trow I [Kisses her, 

Shsp. I wipe then my mouth, and your kisses 
disdain ! [bussing again — 

Daph. Do you wipe? Come, I'm ready for 
Shbp. Kiss your heifers ; nor worry a virgin, 
you lout ! [you may flout, 

Daph. Indeed! but remember, though now 
That your beauty, howevef 'tis held in esteem. 
Will fade, haughty girl, and be gone, like a dream. 
Shbp. The grape, when 'tb dried, is delicious 
in taste, [pass'd. 

And the rose is still sweet when its blushes are 
Daph. Come hither; I Ve something to whis- 
per, my maid — 
These wild olives form an agreeable shade. 

Shep.No — ^no — Mr. Wag! 'tis a little too soon 
To be duped so again ! 

Daph. Then I'll play you a tune 
Beneath yonder elms ! 

Shep. Go, and play to yourself ! 
I cannot attend to so wretched an elf. 
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Daph. Ahy maiden, of Venus's anger beware ! 
Shep. Her anger ! Diana alone is my care ! 
Daph. Take heed, lest the goddess, whom 
thus you defy. 
Should rivet a knot you may never untie ! 

Shep. No fear,while Diana continues to watch : 

Be quiet — ^hands off— or« I swear, I will scratch. 

Daph. You may vaunt, as you like, yoinr slim 

deUcate shape — 

But the fate of your sex you can never escape ! 

Shep. Believe me, by Pan, I 'U be never a wife ; 

But may you bear the yoke all the days of your life. 

Daph. In end, I much fear you will many 

some brute. 
Shep. Maay wooers I've had, but no wooer 

would suit! 
Daph. What think you of me? 
Shep. Why, my friend, without jest, 
I think Hymen's yoke is a burden, at best., 
Daph. No : marriage is nothing but pleasure — 
Shep. When wives 

By their husbands are terrified out of their lives I 
Daph. No, maiden, the fact is, that wives 
domineer : 
Whom was ever a woman discovered to fear? 
Shep. I'm most of the perils of childbirth 
afraid — [trade ! 

Daph. Your guardian Diana's a midwife by 
Shep. Yet I tremble! it ruins, at last, the 
complexion ! [affection ! 

Daph. Your children will make up the loss in 
Shep. But where is myjointure, if I should con- 
sent? 
Daph. My fields andmy woodlands in all their 
With my flocks and my herds — [extent, 
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Shep. Then an oath you shall take 

That you love me with tnith,and will never forsake. 

Daph. Yes, though you endeavour to force 
me away. 
By PaUt whom we worship, I swear I will stay. 

Shbp. Will you build me a lodging, and sheep- 
cote, and bed? 

Daph. Yes, all — and my pastures with flocks 
are o'erspread. [love? 

Shbp. But how shall I tell my old father my 

Daph. No fear : if you mention my name, he 11 
approve. 

Shbp. Pray what are you calFd? There are 
charms in a name— 

Daph. I*m Daphnis : my father, of musical 
Old Lycid: my mother, Nomea. [fame, 

Shbp. The blood 

Buns rich in your veins ; and yet mine is as good. 

Daph. Not better, be sure; for your faSier I 
know — 
Menalcas, who lives in the valley below. 

Shbp. Then show me your groves ; and the 
cote where it lies. 

Daph. Come hither; and mark how my cy- 
presses rise I [to the grove ! 

Shbp. Browse yonder, my goats, while I haste 

Daph. And feed, my brave bulls — ^while I 
wanton in love I 
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IDYLLIUM XXVIII. 

Friend to the woof, each thrifty matron's care, 

thou, the azure-eyed Minerva's meed. 
Thy poet's charge, to Nileus' towers repair. 

Where rises Venus' fane, embower'd in reed ! 

Thither we ask fair winds to waft us o'er. 
That Nicias, by the sweet-toned Graces bless'd. 

Their hallow'd offspring, may with letter'd lore 
And friendly converse charm his welcome guest, 

* 

Thee, Distaff, thee of polish'd ivory framed, 

1 bear, meet present to his lovely wife : 
So shall her frugal industry be famed. 

The genuine model of domestic life ; 

Whilst her fine vests shall manly limbs adorn. 
The flowing garment, or the robe succinct; 

While o'er her water'd webs by females worn 
Floats the rich lustre of the shadowy' tinct. 

The fleece's treasure, each revolving year. 
Twice the shorn mother of die lamb supplies; 

For her who holds each toil — each science dear, 
That gains the stamp of merit from the wise, 

Kor would I bear thee, Distaff, to the dome 
Where dissipation reigns, and idle mirth ; 

Thee, who, amidst Sicilia's pasture-bloom, 
Tracest to Archias' city walls thy birth. 

A happier mansion be thy lot to gain, [aid 

Where lives my friend, whose health-restoring 

Lulls with salubrious balms the throbs of pain. 
And guards Miletus' sons from Pluto's shade. 
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Thus shall thy fiiir poBsessor rise in hme. 
By thee recall to mind her tuneful guest ; 

And many a one, that marks thee, shall ezcllum, 
' Though but a trivial favour be possess'd, 

Tis for the giver's sake the gift we boast ; 

And what a (riend bestows we value most !* 



IDYLLIUM XXIX. 

V(f 0aprteiott0 jffxltviU* 

Since, ' Truth's in Wine/ my dearest youth, 
We mellow souls should speak the truth : 
Take then, for once, without disguise. 
What in my inmost bosom lies. 

Thy friendship is not sound and whole ; 
Thou dost not love me from the soul. 
The half of life I call my own 
Lives but through thee — ^the rest is gone ! 
Tis thine to make alive or kill ; 
To bless with good, or curse with ill : 
For instant, at thy powerful nod, 
I sink a shade ! or rise a God ! 
How can thy heart approve it, tell. 
To torture one who loves so well? 
But if thy senior pleased to hear. 
Thou lend advice a listening ear. 
Thy ready plaudits will commend, 
When blessings come, a faithful friend. 

To gain security and rest, 
Build on one tree a single nest ; 
And such a bough be sure to take 
As mocks the' approaches of the snake. 

l2 
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Yet, perch*d on yonder branch to-day. 

The next, upon another spray. 

With roving pinion thou art gone ! 

Allured by all, but fix'd to none : 

If any one who sees thee vain. 

Praise thy deserts, in canting strain. 

Good heaven ! he 's instantly enroU'd 

Among thy friends, however old. 

But love, if thou wilt truly live, 

A soul whose kindred feelings give 

A zest to life : thus all shall prize 

Thy character, and deem thee wise. 

And, sure, such friendship's worth possessing, 

That, while 'tis bless'd, is ever blessing ; 

That bade my stubborn bosom feel, 

^nd soften thus a heart of steel ! 



IDYLLIUM XXX, 

CI)e B.eatI) of 9Oon{0, 

4 

When, his rosy colour fled, 
Venus saw her lover dead, 
Stiff his hair, and closed his eyes — r 
' Cupids, go (she frantic cries), 
Trace the boar through all the wood^ 
Stain'd with my Adonis' blood !' 
Swift as birds, each fluttering Love 
Hastens tWugh the mazy grove : 
Soon the guilty boar they find. 
Fearless run, and seize, and bind. 
This, to guide the beast along. 
Panting, pidls his cord of thong ; 



i- 
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Thaty to make the felon go. 
Beats him with his little bow; 
He an easy captive led, 
Awed by Venus, hung his bead. 
Yetous thus, in angry strain — 
* Fellest of the prowling train ! 
Did^t thou wound Adonis' thigh 7 
Didst thou cause my love to die ?' 

He replied — * O Venus, hear; 
By thyself, and lover dear; 
By the chains with which I'm bound; 
By the hunters standing round; 
Never did my erring tooth 
Mean to pierce so fair a youth ! 
But when he surprised my sight. 
As a polish'd statue bright ; 
And, my rapture rising high, 
I survey'd his naked thigh ; 
Ah ! not able to resist. 
Furiously I ran and kiss'd ! 
To a fatal frenzy wrought — 
Too much passion was my fault ! 
Now, for thy Adonis' sake. 
Take my tusks, all bloody, take ! 
Take my lips beside, if these. 
Prove too trivial to appease !' 

She, in pity to his pain. 
Bid her Cupids loose his chain. 
But, though free, the grateful boar. 
Ranging in the woods no more, 
FoUow'd close Cythera's Queen ; 
And his cruel tusks so keen 
(That had glow'd with amorous £re) 
Bum'd amid the blazing pyre ! 
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EPIGRAMS. 



OFFERINGS TO THE MUSES AND APOLLO. 

These dewy roses, and this wildling thymey 
I offer to the sacred Nme, who love 
The Heliconian hill : but lo, to thee, 
Apollo ! I devote the laurel's leaves. 
Of sabler hue. Such offerings oft adorn 
The Delphic rock ! and, meantime, to enrich 
Thy altar with its purple stream, shall bleed 
Yon hom'd he goat, that crops, so snowy white. 
The pendent branches of the gummy pine. 



AN OFFERING TO PAN. 

Daphnis the fair, who tunes the reed. 
To Pan these presents hath decreed : 
Three pipes, his lips that deftly suit ; 
A scrip, that oft hath borne his fruit ; 
A skin, which from a fawn he took — 
A pointed dart^ a shepherd's crook ! 



TO BAPHNIS sleeping. 

While, Daphnis, on the leaf-strown ground yon 
steep 

Your weary body in the dews of sleep ; 

And on the green hill top your snares are laid— 

With Pan, who hunts where erst your foot- 
steps strayed, 
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The rude Priapus hastens to your cave — 
See on his brows the saffron ivy wave ! 
But fly them, though the sultry noonday glows. 
Fly the wild revellersy and forego repose I 



A vow TO PRIAPUS. 

Haply through yonder village if thou bend 
Thy footsteps, turn thee, goatherd, by the grove 
Of wide o'erarching oaks. There, freshly wrought, 
A iig tree statue thou wilt find; though rough 
With bark, three legg'd, and void of ears, yet 
prompt [fane 

For picture's pranks: while, near, a hallow'd 
Lpw rises ; and a sweet perennial spring 
Flows tinkling from the living rock, that gleams 
Through bowering laurel, myrtles, and the shrub 
Of odpur'd cypress — where the clustering vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 
The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 
Yet varied ; and the yellow nightingale. 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 
Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 
Repose ; and to thy god Priapus pray. 
That he will free my bosom from the power 
Of cruel Daphne ! so the bleeding goat 
Shall grace his shrine ! yet haply, if I gain 
The virgin, these fair victims will I slay — 
A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb 
Fat from the stall! propitious may the god 
Attend; and crown my wishes, and thy prayer I 
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THE CONCERT. 

Say, swain, hast thon a mind to suit 
Some ditty to thy double flute?' 
For by the woodnymphs, if thou will, 
111 try a tune upon my quill : 
The herdsman Daphnis too shall play. 
On his wax'd reed, a lively lay ; 
While at the cave our stand we keep 
Near yon hoar oak, and rob of sleep 
Arcadia's god — the goatherd Pan- 
Rousing the snorer, all we can ! 



THTRSIS HATH LOST HIS KID. 

Ah, Thyrsis ! what avails this wasting woe ? 
Hiy lost kid wanders through the shades below! 
The wolf hath torn him on the pasture-plain ; 
He died — And can thy tears bring life again ? 
Thy very dogs exclaim, * What boots thy moan? 
When nought of him remains — no — ^not a bone !' 



ON THE 
STATUE OF £SCULAPIUS. 

The son of Pason to Miletus came 
To meet his Nicias, of illustrious name : 
He, in deep reverence of his guest divine> 
Deck'd with the daily sacrifice his shrine ; 
And of the god this cedar statue bought — 
A finish'd work, by skilFd £eton wrought. 
The sculptor^ with a lavish sum repay'd. 
Here all the wonders of his art displayed ! 
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EPITAPH OK ORTHON, 
WHO DIED DRUNK. 



Thus Orthon cries — * My fate, ye topers, mark. 
And travel not, topheary, in the dark I 
Drunk on the road I died ! how hard my doom. 
Tar heaps of native earth, a foreign tomb !' 



ON THE 
FATE OF CLEONICUS. 

STRANGER, spare thy span of life, 
Nor sail through winter's stormy strife ! 
Poor Cleonicus found his grave 
In evil hour, amidst the wave ; 
What time his ship from Syria bore 
Her freight for Thasos' fertile shore : 
The Pleiads sinking down the skies — 
Twas then he sunk, no more to rise I 



ON 
A MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MUSES. 

Here, Xenodes, to you, ye hallow'd Nine, 
A sweet musician raised this marble shrine ! 
And who, so skill'd, such offerings could refuse*? 
Who, famed for music, could forget the Muse ? 
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EPITAPH ON EUSTHENES, 
THE PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

Heri^ rests a Physiognomist, whose skill 
Through every eye could probe the soul at will. 
Wise Eusthenes ! the stranger deck'd his bier» . 
And Philocles the poet dropp'd a tear : 
Thus, in a foreign land, fond friendship gave 
(Twas all the dead could wish) a decent grave! 



ON A TRIPOD 

DeDIOATED TO BACCHOS BY DBMOTeLES. 

Demoteles, who bade this tripod grace, 
Bacchus, with thee, the consecrated place 
(Thee, of Heaven's deities the blithest god) ; 
The paths of life, in all things temperate, trod ; 
Amid the dance the manly prize he won. 
And fair his being closed, as he begun. 



ON THE 

IMAGE 0^ THE HEAVENLY VENUS. 

Approach with reverence — and your offerings 
Behold no goddess of the vulgar here ! [pay ! 

The gift of chaste Chrysogona survey. 

And style her Venus of the rolling sphere. 

Placed in the house of Amphicles, she saw 
Her votary steady in domestic life : 

Approved her, true to. nature's genuine law, 
A tender mother, and as fond a wife. 
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Each smiluig year with some new blesBing came. 
Through ^ee» protectress of their geniid store I 

Lo : their pure bosoms felt derotion's flame— 
And all shall prosper who the gods adore ! 



EPITAPH ON EURYME0ON. 

Herb, doom'd in early life to die, 
Eurymedon, thy relics lie ! 
Thy little wandering son we see. 
While the cold earti^ encloses thee: 
Yet is thy spirit with the bles»'d, 
Enthroned amid the realms of rest ! 
And all shall watch with duteous care. 
For thy dear sake, the infant heir ! 



ON THE SAME* 



Dost thou an equal honour pay 

To sacred, or polluted clay ? 

' Hail yonder tomb! (the traveller cries) 

Light on Eurymedon it lies !' 



on amacreon^s statue. 

This statue mark with enrious eye^ 
O stranger, and returning cry : 
• At Teios IVe Anacreon seen, 
Blithest of ancient Bards I ween!' 
Add, that he loved the young, the fair- 
Youll paint the Poet to a hair ! 

M 
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ON EPICHARMUS. 

The stram is in the Dorian tongue : 

Lo, Epichannus ! — ^from whose genius ^rung 

Thy numbers, Comic Muse ! 
O Bacchus, let this image pass — 
Though 'tis a copy but of brass. 

The iinish'd semblance stands at Syracuse. 

And much the state the poet owes ; 
For he had stores of useful wit for those 

Who gave the just reward : 
Full many a rule of life he drew, 
Still pointing to the fair, the true, [bafd ! 

The youlhful mind: high favour crowns ih» 



EPITAPH ON CLITA, 

THE NURSE OF HBDEUS« 



This tombstone in the public way 
Medeus rear'd o'er Clita's clay ! 
Her care still lives before our eyes. 
Whilst, m the boy, the nurse we prize ! 



ON ARCHILOCHUS. , 

I 



Pause, stranger ! and Archilochus survey--«> 

That ancient Poet, whose Iambic name 

Is borne by rapid fame 
E'en from the rising to the setting day ! 
And sure, the' inspiring Muses loved their child ! 

And Delian Phoebus on his keener verse 

Which flow'd, exact and terse. 
To his according lyre, in fondness smiled !, 
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ON THE 

STATUE OF PISANDERy 

WHO WROTE A POEM, ENTITLED ' THE LABO0R8 OF 

HERCULES.' 

PiSANBER at Caminis born, 
The first of Bards, whose strains adorn 
JoTe's offspring, while his peerless might. 
His yarious labours, they recite ; 
And, how the Nemean lion fell. 
Bold in heroic diction, tell«- 
Pisander claims, in glory great, 
This brazen statue from the state i 



EPITAPH ON THE POET HIPPONAX. 

The Poet Hipponax lies here : 
If bad, O come not, come not near ! 
But, if you're good, here sit at ease — 
And sleep, O stranger, if you please ! 



THEOCRITUS ON HIS OWN WORKS. 

Theocritus my name, of Syracuse, 
I claim no kindred with the Chian Muse I 
Praxagoras' and Phillina's son, I scorn 
The' extrinsic bays that others' brows adorn ! 



THE 

IDYLLtA AND FRAGMENTS 

ow 

BION. 



IDYLLIUM I. 



Zit Zpilayjft on Moiiiit^ 

* Perish'd Adonis!' my full sorrows sigfaf 
Perish'd !' the Loves — the weeping Loves reply t 
Rise, hapless Queen, thy purple robes forego-^ 
Leave thy gay couch, and snatch the weeds of woe. 
Beat — beat thy breast, and tell : ' though fair he 
Alas, Adonis, though so fair, is gone !' [shone, 

* Perish'd Adonis I' my full sorrows sigh ! 

' Perish'd I' the Loves*— the weeping Loves reply. 
I see his thigh in weltering horror bare, 
The wonnd all open to the mountiun air. 
He breathes 1 yet, yet his eyes a pale mist dims, 
As the black crimson stuns his snowy limbs : 
Lo ! from his lips the rosy colour flies. 
And e*en thy soothing kiss, O Venus, dies ! 
That kiss (I view thy anguished image near). 
That last fond kiss, to thee so doubly dear ! 
But the vain ardours of thy love give o'er — 
Cold— cold he lies, tfnd feels thy breath no more. 

* Perish'd Adonis !' my full sorrows sigh ! 

' Perisb'd V the Loves— the weeping Loves reply ! 

m2 
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• 

Prized in the chase, his dogs stand howling round. 
And the pale Oreads mourn the fatal wound. 
The Cyprian queen ahandon'd to despair 
(A deeper wound her heart was doom'd to bear) 
Wanders amidst the thickets of the wood. 
Her torn unsandal'd feet distain'd with blood ; 
Andy her wild tresses floating in the gale^ 
Wails her Assyrian lord, through many a long, 

long vale ! 
But on the mountain brow Adonis lies. 
Nor hears one echo of her ceaseless cries ; 
While, spouting from his thig^, the streams of gore 
His bosom, erst so white, empurple o'er, 

* Perish'd Adonis !' my full sorrows sigh t 
' Perish'd !' the Lotcs — the weeping Loves reply. 
Lo ! Venus blooms no more in Beauty's pride ; 
With him her graces lived ! . with him they died ! 
Those vivid blushes — ^those entrancing charms— 
That form glow'd only for Adonis' arms ! 
The mountain springs — the rivers, as they flow — 
And the hill oaks remurmur to her woe I 
The flowerets blush, in .sorrow, at her feet; . 
While sad in every grove, through every street, 
Cythera chants : ' Thy favourite youth is fled;' 
Ah, Venus, mourn the fieur Adonis dead ! 
Responsive echo sighs;— Who, who can hear 
The lovelorn goddess moan, without a tear ! 

Soon as she saw her lover press the ground, 
Wither'd his crimson thigh, and wide the wound, 
She^ stretch'd her trembling arms, and deeply 
sigh'd ; [cried,) 

And 'Stay, dear youth, a moment stay (she 
That I may clasp thee, on thy breast recline. 
Suck thy faint breath, and glue my lips to thine ! 
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One tender token, dear Adoais, giire~- 
Yet a short moment, while thy kisses live ! 
Then, as in death thy sinking eyes shall roll, 
111 catch the quivering spirit of thy soul. 
Draw its quick flame, rekindled as we part ; 
Drink thy fond love, and store it in the heart I 
Thus the last relic of affection take. 
And here enclose it, for thy charming sake; 
Far — far from me, to Pluto's spectred coast, 
Beloved Adonis I flies thy genUe ghost ! 
Wretch that I am, to breathe immortal breath, 
That cannot join thee in the realms of death I 
Queen of the shades, whom fate hath given to share 
Whatever blooms on earth, or good or fair; 
Par happier thou, take all my soul adores ! 
He comes, hless'd queen,' he hastens to thy 

shores! 
Alas I while here my fruitless sorrows stream. 
Love, golden love, is vanbh'd as a dream : 
Their wanton charms no more my Cupids own; 
They droop, and perish'd is my virgin ;tone. 
Why, form'd so fair, with every softer grace. 
Why, sweet Adonis, urge the savage chase?' 
Thus Venus grieved : and — ' Ah I thy joys are 

o'er 
(Her Cupids sobb'd) — ^Adonis is no more.' 

Wide as her lover's torren(>-blood appears. 
So copious flow'd the fountain of her tears 1 
The rose starts blushing from the sanguine dyes, 
And from her tears anemonies arise. 

* Perish'd Adonis !' my full sorrows sigh! 
* Perish'd !' the Loves — ^the weeping Loves reply ! 
But cease to sigh unpitied to the groves 
The hapless story of thy vanish'd loves ! 
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His velyet couch siurey — ^Dor longer 
See his fair limhs, and mark his beauteous sleiep! 
Come, let the bridal vest those limbs infold. 
And pillow his reposing head in gold ! 
Though fix'd in death its pallid features frown. 
That visage with the flowery chaplet crown ! 
Alas ! no flowerets boast their glowing pride : 
With him their fragrance and their colour died! 
Shade him with myrtles — ^pour the nch per- 
fumes — [blooms I 
No— -perish every sweet ! — ^no more Adonis 
His pde corse corer'd with a purple vest. 
Behold he lies I and lo ! the Loves distressed 
Shear their bright locks, in agony of woe. 
And spurn the useless dart, and break the bow! 
Some quick unbind ins buskin'd leg, and bring 
In golden urns pure water from the spring ; 
While other» gently bathe the bleeding wound. 
Or with light pinions fan him, fluttering round. 
See Hymen quench his tordi, in wild despair. 
And scatter Ihe connubial wreath in air ! 
For nuptial songs, the dirge funereal sighs. 
While Hymen sorrows, and Adonis dies ! 
The Graces mourn their sweet Adonis slain; 
And louder e'en than thou, Dion6, plain ! 
Hark, from the Nine elegiac accents fall 
(Each fdaintive cadence murmuring, to recall 
Their favourite bard), solicitous to save — 
Ah ! can he hear? or cross the' irremeable wave ? 
Yet, Venus, cease : thy tears a while forego — 
Reserve thy sorrows for the year of woe! 
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Once a yoodi, as he fowl'd in the mid«t of a groTe, 
On the hraneh of a box tree saw fugitiye Lore : 
In triomph he leap'd; and in hopes of a prize 
(For he diought it a bird of a wonderful size), 
Selected and join*d his best twigs for a snare ; 
Tlien marked Cupid hopping, now here, and now 

there. 
Impatient, at length, at so Tain a delay. 
He flung all his twigs, in a passion, away; 
And, eager his manrellous tale to impart, 
Raa up to the man who had taught him his art: 
And while the old rustic stood holding the plough. 
Pointed out the strange bird that had perched on 

a bough. 
The countryman shaking his head, with a smOe, 
Said archly — * Ah, try not with twigs to beguile 
Such dangerous game — O, avoid it, my boy! 
Tb a feU bird of prey, and but form'd to destroy. 
Thrice happy, if nerer you catch him !<^^en shun 
A frolic, whose end will have nothing of fun! 
For,*belieTe me, ere long, when to manhood yon 

rise. 
Though now, simple youth, as you follow, he flies ; 
His pinions around you hell suddenly spread. 
And fiuDQiarty flutter, and perch on your head.' 
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IDYLUUM III. 

Vbt Vttulbtt V^aufjbU 

Whilb yet asleep, ere dawning day, 
Sooth'd by delightful dreams I lay. 
Beside me Venus seem'd to stand. 
Young Cupid in her lily hand — 
(Meek on the ground his eyes were cast) 
When, whispering thus, away she passed— 
' To you my little son I bring : 
Dear shepherd, teach the boy to sing/ 
I simple swain and void of thought, 
Full many an ancient ditty taught. 
That, all in rustic numbers, tell 
How Hermes form'd the vocal shell; 
How Pallas first composed the flute ; 
And how, the shepherd's lip to suit. 
Pan join'd his reeds ; and, fraught with fire. 
How sweet Apollo strung the lyre. 
But he, regardless of the strain. 
Soon render'd every lesson vain ; 
While, singing lighter lays of love, 
' How Venus had the power to move 
Both gods and men with subtle art,' 
The urchin stole into my heart. 
Then I, my rustic ditties o'er, 
Remember'd what I taught no more ; 
But (simple swain and void of thought) 
Leam'd the light love songs Cupid taught. 
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The Musesy not afraid of Love, 
Where'er he treada^ delighted rore. 
If some rude swain who never knew 
The charms of Love their steps pursue. 
Their lessons they refuse to teach. 
And fly beyond die rustic's reach I. 
But if a melting shepherd sigh. 
And all in lovesick ditties die ; 
Their kindred chorus gathering round 
Lend music to each soften'd sound! 
My numbers, as I tune the shell. 
Can witness, 'tis a truth I tell. 
For, if I sing some son of earth. 
Or being of immortal birth. 
The weak notes falter on my tongue. 
Nor flow such lays as erst I sung: 
But if I warble Love again. 
How sweetiy glides my wonted strain ! 



IDYLLIUM V. 

Ztfe to it mjoset^* 

If merit stamp my verses feir. 
My name through time be theirs to bear : 
But if unbless'd my Muse's lore. 
Why vainly should I labour more? 
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Should Jove or should the Pares gire 
Frail man a double life to live ; 
One part the lot of toil decree/ 
And yet assign the rest, to glee; 
Then, after many a labour pass'd. 
Gay joy would meet us at the last. 
But if the gods have given to man 
Of life but one contracted span ; 
Why, wretches, do we thus impair 
The pittance, in pursuit of care? 
Why thus apply our souls to gain, 
And heap up wealth, with hourly pain? 
Alas ! how thoughtless, we forget 
That nature claims her final debt ; 
That wing'd by fate our moments fly — 
That, mortals, we were bom to die I 



IDYLLIIJM Vr. 

CLEODAMUS. 

Say, whilst each season speeds its circling race^ 
Whose sweet impression leaves the liveliest trace ? 
Say, M3rrson, does the summer charm thee most. 
When richly crown'd our finish'd toils we boast? 
Or autumn, waving wide its reddening grain. 
Or winter, welcome to the lazy swain ; 
As, with the jovial partners of his lot,. . 
He hails the cheerful blaze that gilds his cot? 
Or, hath soft spring the' unrival'd power to please ? 
Speak, Myrson^ since we seem redined at ease. 
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Mtr. Tis not, my friend, for mortals to define 
THiat *s fairest of creation's works divine. 
All hallow'd are the seasons' changeful train. 
And Nature varies not a scene in vain. 
Yet (in my eyes the loveliest and the best) 
One season shines superior to the rest. 
Not summer, sultry with her dying breeze; 
Nor autumn, dropping fruits that breed disease; 
Nor winter, hoar amid his drifted snows— 
Tis spring the balm of sweetest bliss bestows ! 
Tis spring that, trebly to my wishes dear. 
My heart could welcome through the purple year. 
No cold or heat disturbs the vernal air. 
While from each bud the gales ambrosia bear. 
Then all the living blooms of plenty rise; 
And e)[)ttal days and nights divide the skies. 



IDYLLIUM VII. 

Op{tjfta(am(ttm of Scjftilb^ anil B({liaiiiUi# 

MYRSON AN0 LYCIDAS. 
MYHSON. 

The dulcet notes, dear Lyoid, wilt thou play. 
Of some Sicilian lover's melting lay? 
Such as the Cyclops sung, the rocks among^ 
To sooth his Galatea with a song? [grant-^^ 

Lyc. With pleasure, Myrson, thy request I 
But say, what ditty wouldst thou have me chant? 

Myr. Pelides sing (and catch the Scyrian 
grace), 
Sing the stolen kisses and the stolen embrace ! 

N 
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Tell how the yovth^ his sex belying, dress'd 

His manly body in a female vest ! 

And how Deidamia qaaintly play'd 

With her nnknown Achilles— deem'd a maid! 

Lyc. When Paris bore to Troy the ravish'd fair, 
And plunged his lorn CEnone in despair. 
Indignant Sparta mark'd the treacherous foe ; 
Greece felt the' alarm, and aim'd the hostile blow : 
Roused by the' insulting rape/ her states afar 
In dire commotion breathed revengre and war. 
To Ilion's towers each hero bent fcds way — 
But,, lost in soft disguise, Achilles lay ! 
Midst Lycomed^ lorely train he sigh'd: 
The fleece, for arms, in sweet delirium ply*d ; 
And stole, amid his labours of the loom. 
The virgin languish, and the yirgin bloom! 
like theirs his heaving bosom seem'd to glow. 
And the flower brighten on his cheeks of snow ! 
His gait like theirs, he moved with swimming air. 
And shaded with a veil his flowing hair ! 
Yet his heart own'd the military fire. 
And felt the manly throbbings of desire ! 
By sweet Deidamia's side, all day — 
From mom to night entranced in love, he lay ! 
Oft kiss'd her hand, with amorous dalliance warm. 
And shed the'enamour>*d tear, and clasp'd her form. 
With her, sole comrade of his board, he mess'd; 
And oft to share his bed the virg^ press'd. 
Thus would he say — ' While we asunder keep, 
Behold, in social pairs your sisters sleep ! 
Though thus in friendly converse we delight. 
That wicked wall divides us every night !' 
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IDiYLLIUM VIIL 

Zobt mfuMtM* 

Sweet Venus, daughter of the sea. 
How comes such bitter pain from thee? 
Prom thee — ^to whom the power is given 
To torture earth, to torture heaven? 
Alas ! what ills have mortals done 
That thou shouldst send them such a son— 
Malicious, cruel, full of wiles. 
Though luring with his dimply smiles? 
Why didst thou give him wings and darts. 
Imperious over human hearts — 
To fly, where'er he will, so fierce ; 
And, as he lists, our bosoms pierce? 



IDYLLIUM IX. 

O bless'd are they who love, and are beloved ! 

Thus Theseus his Pirithous' friendship knew; 

And, though amidst the' infernal regions, drew 
Pure bliss from converse thatexhaustless proved I 

Thus too Orestes, happy though he roved 
O'^r Scythian deserts drear, had power to strew 

All on the barren waste where'er he moved 
Flowers of delight! — ^for Pylades was true; 
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Ever the sweet companion of his way! 

And thus divine ^acides was bless'd. 
While his associate in the realms of day 

Remain'd : and tranquil to £lysian rest 
Patroclus flew— ^for his {Mde breathless clay 

Xot unayenged the plain ot carnage press'd ! 



FRAGMENTS. 



I. 

ON HYACINTHU9* 

In wild d«f pondimce PhoBbut' •orrowt flow 
Trembling; with all tbe agony of woef 
Each reinady he fought; but no where found 
A »anatory balm, to clone the wound I 
lib bathing nectar and ambrosia (ail— 
Alaal if fate oppose, can art avail? 



11. 

To repair to an artist, in erery case, 
Must argue, my friend, little spirit or grace: 
How idle another's assistance to ask! 
6o-^rame thy own pipe^Tis no difficult task* 



IIL 

Go, Lore, invite the charming choir of Muses ! 

Ye, Muses, bring back Lore again I 
And mayyour song, that life'ssweet balm diflTuses, 

Sooth away the sense of paini 



IV. 

By dropping incessantly, water alone 
Can wear to a hollow the hardest of stone! 

n2 
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V, 



But I still slope my solitary way. 
And, whisperiag cruel Galatea, stray 
Along the shelving cliff, beside the beach) 
And chase sweet hope, though wing'd beyond 

my reach ! 
O may the loyely phantom yet engage. 
E'en at the close of dim declining age; 
Dress'd in the tints of dear delusion rise. 
Nor disappear till death o'ershade my eyes ! 



Vl. 

Nor let me pass without a palm ! 
Apollo sheds the grateful balm : 
But lo ! while honour's voice invites. 
My breast expands for nobler flights ! 



VII. 

Beauty is woman's fairest good ! 
But that of man is fortitude. 



i 
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Sllvsnin of ^ISlo$t^tifi. 

IDYLLIUM I. 

As Cupid from his mother Venus stray'd. 
Thus, crying him aloud, the goddess said — 
' If any one a wandering Cupid see. 
The little fugitive belongs to me. 
And if he tell what path the rogue pursues 
My kisses shall reward him for the news : 
But if he bring me back the boy I miss, 
1 11 give him something sweeter than a kiss. 
So plain— rso numerous are his marks, you'll own 
That e*en among a score he may be known. 
Flame-colour'd is his glowing skin — ^not white ; 
Fierce are his eyes, that flash malignant light. 
Smooth are his words, his voice as honey sweet. 
Yet war is in his heart, and dark deceit ! 
Provoke him — and his rage all check defies — 
Frantic, in other's woe his pastime lies. 
Bright clustering locks his lovely forehead grace. 
But insolent expression marks his face. 
Though little are his hands, those hands can fling 
Darts e'en to Acheron, and the' infernal king. 
Though bare his body, yet no art can find 
A clue to trace the motions of his mind. 
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As the fleet bird, on airy pinions light. 
From men to sighing maids he wings his flight ; 
Now here, now there, in many a circle strays. 
Yet perching, on their vitals inly preys. 
Lo! ready from his little bow to fly — 
His arrow, swift though slight, can pierce the sky. 
A golden quiver on his shoulder glows. 
And holds the' imbitter'd darts for friends or foes. 
E'en I their frequent wounds would vainly shun. 
But his fell torch — ^its blaze e'en dims the sun ! 
If you secure the wanderer, bring him bound ; 
Nor mind him,though he cry and stamp the ground! 
And trust him not, though smiling he appears ; 
Alike deceitful are his smiles and tears. 
To kiss you, sweetly laughing, should he toy. 
Fly him— there's poison in his kisses — ^fly! 
But if he say : * How idle your alarms! 
Here — take my darts — ^my arrows — take my 
arms !' [aim — 

Ah! touch them not — ^bewitre the treacherous 
His darts, his airrows, are all tipp'd with iame.' 



IDYLLIUM II. 

Once Venus to Agenor's royal maid 

A vision's airy portraiture displayed. 

At that calm hour when night and morning meet ; 

When sleep ,than honey's balmy drops more sweet. 

Sits on the eyelids, and in tender ties 

(Each limb relaxing) binds die cherish'd eyes ; 
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When many a form light rising to the view 
Swims in prophetic trance ; when dreams are true — 
Twas then Europa (as, in virgin bloom. 
High in the qpper chamber of the dome 
Asleep she lay) two continents beheld, 
Fierce Asia, and the adverse shore, impell'd 
By warring rage ; while each appeared to rise 
In female form distinct-^herself the prize ! 
And, whilst a foreign stamp that seem'd to wear. 
This, with a native's more engagi/ig air, 
Impassion'd cried — ' The nymph was hers alone. 
Her offsprings— nursed and cherish'd as her own.' 
But she (the stranger power) straight forcedmway 
With stronger arm her unresisting prey. 
And said — ' The fair Europa was her meed — 
By ^gis-b^aring Jove's high will decreed.' 
Alarm'd, Europa leap'd with sudden start, 
Apd in quick pulses dirobb'd her fluttering heart. 
For ^a reality th^ dream appear'd ; 
Still, though awake, she saw, and still she heard. 
Silent. in pale suspense the virgin hung — 
At length these accents trembled on her tongue — 
' Oh, say I what god hath oij^er'd to my sight 
Those spectred shapes, to fill me with afiirigfat? 
While sweetly slumbering on my bed I lay. 
What visions pass'd in fanciful array ! 
Say, who the form that bore so kind a part? 
Her charming aspect-7-how it struck my heart! 
How fond ! and how, caressing me, she smiled 
With sweet maternal love, as on her child ! 
With happy omens, ye immortals, bless 
The dream; nor, hence, immerge me in distress!' 
This said, she rose, and soughtthe comrade train 
Who join'd her oft in revels on the plain ; 
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Those, who could best her fond regard engage. 
Fair, and of noble birth, and equal age. 
With them the festal dance she loved to lead. 
Or pluck the fragrant lilies of the mead. 
Or bathe (while raged the noontide's sultry ray). 
The dear companions of her social day! 
Straight the gay troop, descending to the shore. 
Whilst in her hand each nymph a basket bore, 
Hail'd the familiar fields, where many a rose 
They oft had seen its fullblown leaves disclose; 
Or musing listen'd, on the seabeat verge. 
To the deep murmurs of the dashing surge. 

But, lo ! distinguish'd from the beauteous band, 
A golden basket graced Europa's hand — 
Vulcan's great work, high- wrought for Neptune's 
Who gave it Telephassa next allied : [bride. 
She on Europa the fair gift bestow'd, 
•Where many a splendid image richly glow'd. 

There, still a heifer's form, nor yet her own. 
In sculptured gold the beauteous lo shone: 
While with an cestrum stung, in maddening heat. 
She paw'd the azure waves that wash'd her feet; 
And, as two men stood watching on the brim 
Her eager motions, seem'd in act to swim. 
There, too, Jove's placid semblance seem'd to 

stapd. 
And stroke the heifer with his heavenly hand ; 
Till near o)d Nile (the woman reassumed) 
Her wonted charms of virgin beauty bloom'd. 
The currents of the Nile in silver roU'd ; 
In brass the heifer rose ; but Jove in gold. 

Figures around in bold relievo rise : 
Here Hermes pipes, and sleepless Argus lies 
Decked with the splendour of a hundred eyes. 
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There from his crimson blood a peacock springs. 
Exulting shakes the plumage of his wings ; 
And, as a ship unfurls her spreading sail. 
Expands the starry honours of his tail. 
That on the basket's circling rim diffuse 
All the rich radiance of purpureal hues. 

Such was the gift. — And now each loyely maid 
Cull'd with fair hands the flowerets of the glade. 
The hyacinth, the violet's modest blue. 
Or wild thyme, or the sweet narcissus, drew 
Their pleased regard : the flower leaves strew'd 

around. 
Spread softly with their vernal tints the ground. 
Others to pluck the golden crocus haste. 
Sporting in gay diversities of taste ; 
Queen of the chorus whilst Europa chose 
To crop the blushes of the fullblown rose. 
With such an air, when light her footsteps move 
Amid the Graces, blooms the queen of love ! 
These simple joys not long remain'd her own ; 
Not long unblemish'd was her virgin zone ! 
For, sudden, pierced by Venus, Jove survey'd 
(Her darts transfix e'en Jove) the peerless maid ! 
As through his heart impetuous ardours run, 
Behold (the jealous Juno's rage to shun. 
And by a wondrous artifice ensnare 
The bosom of an unsuspecting fair), 
Veil'd in a bull, he lays the god aside. 
But yet adom'd with more than bestial pride I 
Unlike those bulls, who, patient of the yoke. 
Have oft the slow plough drawn, the furrow broke r 
Or such as hamess'd drag the heavy wain. 
Crowd the full stalls, or grase in herds the plain : 
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Bright on his front a silrer circle grew. 
And his sleek body gleam'd a golden hue 
"Whilst, as the crescent, rose his horns above. 
And his blue eyes shone languishing with love ! 
Thus beauteous o'er the meadow as he went. 
Each damsel on his pleasing form intent 
Drew near, and long'd to stroke him, unalarm^d ; 
While his ambrosial breath their senses chanki'd. 
Than all the fragrance of the vale more sweet! 
Now, softly sportive at Europa's feet. 
He lick'd her neck, and seem'd in amorous play : 
Then gently from his mouth she wiped away 
The hanging froth ; and, uninspired with dread. 
Patted, and innocently kiss'd his h^ad. 
Lowing (so clear the tones, they seem'd- to suit 
The music of the soft Mygdonian flute) 
He bent his knees — all pliant as he low'd — 
Andhis broad back, with eyes of meaning, show'd. 
But she, deUghtied, to the virgins cried 
(The deep-hair'd nymphs), * Come, comrades, 

let us ride ! 
Come \ for he stoops ! and sure his back is strong f 
As the swift ship he'll bear us light along! 
So mild his aspect, so unlike his kind. 
He shows such meek benignity of mind-^ 
To equal human beitfgs, we must own. 
The creature wants the powers of speech alone/ 
Thus spoke the nymph — and straight his back 

ascends. 
And calls, with vacant laugh, her lingering friends : 
But springing instant from her comrades' reach, 
In rapid bounds he bore her to the beach ! 
She, turning to her dear companion train, 
Call'd for vain help, and stretch'd her arms in vain ; 
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When now amid the ware with vigorous leap 
He plunged, and as a dolphin skimm'd the deep ! 
Sudden uprose the Nereids round the god, 
And on the backs of whales in triumph rode : 
The loud-voiced Neptune hail'd the long^ array, 
And smooth'd,his brother's guide,the watery way ; 
While, rising from old Ocean's deepest caves. 
Crowded upon the surface of the waves 
The Triton band (as pass'd the pomp along). 
And on their wreath'd conchs rung the nuptial 

song! 
Each effort all too feeble to withstand 
The god still rushing, with her better hand 
She grasp'd his curled horn — her left updrew 
Her purple robe, whose wetted foldings flew 
Wild o'er the surge : around her, as she held. 
Soft like a sail the breezy vesture swell'd. [risei 
And now, while neither shores nor mountains 
Borne far — far distant from her native skies 
(While nought but heaven appears above, below 
One dizzy waste, the boundless waters flow). 
Around her many a gazing look she cast. 
And thus exclaim'd in wonder as she pass'd — > 
' O say, who art thou? Whither art thou bent? 
Say, heavenly creature, what thy strange intent? 
How can thy hoofs so heavy steer with ease? 
Dost thou not tremble at this waste of seas? 
Though vessels o'er the wave full swiftly glide. 
Bulls ever dread the ocean's briny tide ! 
And what thy beverage? can this wild abode 
Supply ambrosial viands for a god? 
For sure the nature of the gods is thine — r 
Yet is this worthy of thy deathless line? 

o 
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Nor dolphins quit the deep, nor bulls the shore; 
Tliou roYest o'er earth and sea : each hoof an oar ! 
Alas ! who knows but flyings thou wilt bear 
Thy burden (like a bird) through azure air ! 
Ah me ! thus heedless, how could I forego 
My own dear home, and plunge myself in woe? 
Lo! through my fond simplicity betray'd, 
I rore this waste, a solitary maid ! 
But thou, O Neptune, whom the deeps obey. 
Propitious come, and speed my destined way ! 
O let my heavenly guide unveil'd appear ; 
For not without a god I wander here !' 

^ Courage, dear nymph (the broad-hom'd bull 
replied). 
Nor fear the fancied perils of the tide. 
Know, though a bull I seem to mortal eyes! 
I'm Jove himself — the ruler of the skies. 
And thus (I can assume what shape I please), 
Fired by thy charms, I brave this length of seas! 
But Crete now waits (fair isle, the nurse of Jove) 
To crown with Hymen's rites my fervid love : 
And from thy womb while sons illustrious spring. 
The subject earth shall hail each son a king.* 

Scarce had he spoke — confirming all he said. 
When Crete rose misty o'er its watery bed! 
Straight in another form the Thunderer shone. 
And loosed, with ardent haste, her virgin zone! 
The Horse smooth'd their couch, and led to love; 
And fair Europa blush'd — ^the bride of Jove — 
Erelong to triumph, from the god's embrace. 
The happy mother of a sceptred race ! 
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IDYLLIUM in. 

M0URN9 Dorian stream, departed Bioii mourn 
Pour the hokrse murmur from thy pallid urn! 
SighygroTes and lawns I ye plants^in sorrow wave ; 
Ye flowersybrealhe sickly sweets o'erBion's grave! 
Anemonies and roses, blush your grief; 
Expand, pale hyacinth, thy letter'd leaf! 
Thy marks of anguish more distinctly show — 
Ah ! well the tuneful herdsman claims your woe! 

BegiD, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
Ye nightingales, that sooth the shadowy vale, 
Warble to Arethusa's streams the tale 
Of Bion dead. Lamenting Nature's pride. 
He sunk! ah, then the Dorian music died! 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse! begin the mournful strain! 
Ye swans of Strymon, bid so sweet a note 
As Bion breathed along your green banks, float 
O'er the still wave! and tell Bistonia's maids, 
That Doric Orpheus charms no more the glades. 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
Dear to the Muse, idas ! no more he sings 
By yon lone oak that shades the plashy springs. 
He roams a spectre through the glooms of fear. 
And chants the' oblivious verse to Pluto's ear. 
O'er the hush'd hills his pensive heifers rove, , 
Refuse their pasture, and forget their love ! 
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Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
Thee — thee, O Bion, snatched from earth away. 
The Satyrs wail'd, and e'en the god of day ! 
Fan for thy numbers heaved his sighing breast. 
And sad Priapus mourned in sable vest. 
The Naids in despairing anguish stood. 
And sweird with briny tears their fountain-flood. 
Mute Echo, as her mimic music dies, 
Amidst her dreary rocks lamenting lies. 
The trees resign'd their fruitage at thy death. 
And all the faded flowers, their scented breath. 
The ewes no milk — ^the hives no honey gave ; 
But what avail'd it the rich stores to save ? 
What, that the bee no balmy floweret sips. 
Extinct the sweeter. honey of thy lips? 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the n^oumful strain ! 
Not with such grief the Dolphin fiU'd the seas, 
Or Philomela's plaint the woodland breeze. 
Or Progne's bitter woe the mountains hoar. 
Or wild AIcyon6 the fatal shore ; 
Or faithful Cerylus the cave, where lies 
His mate, still breathing fondness |is she dies ; 
Or Memnon's screaming birds his orient tomb. 
As now they utter, at their Bion's dooml 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
The lovelorn nightingales that leam'd his song. 
The swallows twittering shrill— the boughs among, 
Join their sad notes ; the vocal groves reply-r- 
' Sigh too, ye turtles, for your Bion sigh!' 
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Begin, and in the teaderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournfoi strain f 
Who now, regretted swain, thy pipe shall play; 
Touch the fair stops, or trill the melting lay? 
Faint from thy lips still breathe the mellow reeds ; 
Still on their dying sweetness Echo feeds : 
To bear those melodies to Pan be mine ; 
Though he may fear to risk his fame with thine! 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, be^n the mournful strain! 
And Galatea too bewails thy fate — 
Fair nymph, who oft upon the seashore sate 
Sooth'd by thy songs, and fled the Cyclops'arms — 
Far other strains were thine I far other charms ! 
Now on the sand she sits — ^forgets the sea — 
Yet feeds thy herds, and still remembers thee ! 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
With thee, O swain, expired the Muse's bliss — 
The roseate bloom of youth, the roseate kiss ! 
The fluttering Cupids round thy ashes cry. 
And fond — ^fond Venus mixes many a sigh ! 
She loves thee as Adonis' parting breath — 
As his last kisses so endear'd by death ! 

Here — ^here, O Meles, musical in woe. 
Sad for another son thy tide shall flow I 
For thy first poet moum'd thy plaintive wave ; 
Each murmur deepen'd at thy Homer's grave : 
Another grief (melodious stream) appears ! 
Alas! another poet claims thy tears! * 
Dear to the fountains which inspire the Muse, 
That drank of Helicon — tlus Arethuse ! 

o2 
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That bard his harp to beauteous 'Helen strung ! 
And the dire anger of Pelides sung : 
This — ^in his softer lay no wars display'd^ 
But chanted Pan all peaceful in the shade ! 
He framed his reeds, or milk'd his kine, or led 
His herds to pasture, singing as they fed ! 
And oft, so dear to Venus, he caress'd 
The little Cupid in his panting breast. 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! . 
The cities and the towns thy death deplore — 
Than her own Hesiod Ascra mourns thee more ! 
Not thus her Pindar Hylae's grief bemoans — 
Not Lesbos tlius Alcaeus' manly tones ! 
Not Ceos, Pares, thus regret their bards — 
And Mitylene yet thy reed regards 
Beyond her Sappho's lyre ; and every swain 
P^p^s thee, O Bion, on his native plain. 
The Samian's gentle notes thy memory greet — 
Philetas toor— and Lycidas of Crete ! 
Now, breathing heavy sighs, each heart despairs, 
Though erst full many a jocund revel theirs. 
Thee too, dear bard,' Theocritus bewails. 
The sweetest warbler of Sicilia's dales ! 
And I, who suit to sorrow's melting tone 
The' Ausonian verse, but mimic music own; 
If e'er the charms of melody I knew, 
Tis to thy forming skill the praise is due. 
Others may claim thy go)d — the gold be theirs ! 
Ours be the Doric Muse, thy wealthier heirs. 

Begin,- and in the tenderest notes complain! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
Though fade crisp anise, and the parsley's green. 
And vivid mallows from the garden-scene; 
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The balmy breath of spring their life renews. 
And bids them flourish in their former hues ! 
But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
When once the seal of death hath closed our eyes, 
Lost in the hollow tomb obscure and deep, 
Slumber, to wake no more, one long unbroken 

sleep ! 
Thou too, while many a scrannel reed I hear 
Grating eternal harshness on my ear — 
Thou too, thy charm of melting music o'er. 
Shut in the silent earth, shalt rise no more ! 

Begin, and in the tenderest notes complain ! 

Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
HTwas poison gave thee to the grasp of death — 
Ah! could not poison sweeten at thy breath? 
Who for those lips of melody could dare 
The venom'd chalice (murderous wretch) prepare? 
Such wretches rove with vengeance at their heels ; 
While now at this drear hour my bosom feels 
The bursting sigh ! like Orpheus could I go, 
Or wise Ulysses, to the shades below. 
To Pluto's dome my steps should straight repair. 
To hear what numbers thou art chanting there. 
But sing, as in the genial realms of light*. 
Some sweet bucolic to the queen of night : 
She once amid those golden meadows play'd. 
And sung the Dorian song in iEtna's shade. 
Thy music shall ascend with all the fire— - 
With all the strong effect of Orpheus' lyre ! 
Fair Proserpine shall listen to thy strain. 
And, pitying, send thee to thy hills again. 
O that, as Orpheus' lyre reclaim'd his wife, 
My pipe had power to bring thy shade to life ! 
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IDYLLIUM TV. 

JWcgiBni, t^ 9SU.H of lictatlts, antr Wcmcna, i^tsilKoti^ir. 

MEGARA. 

* Say, whence those looks that tell so dire a tale. 
The groans so wasting, and the cheek so pale? 
Is it thy tortured offspring to survey? 
To see a fawn upon a lion prey? 
To see a worthless wretch torment thy son? 
Ye gods! what evil hath Megara done? 
Immortals i have I merited your scorn? 
Ah me, to adverse fate untimely bom I 
Who, who, so cursed? e'er since the hour he led 
Me, a fond virgin, to the nuptial bed. 
Dear have I ever prized him as these eyes> 
And, still adoring, from my soul I prize ! 
But ah, my matchless lord was doom'd to share 
Such bitter draughts, amid his eveiy care, 
As from the cup of sorrow seem to flow, 
Deeper than any dregs of mortal woe ! 
Wretch! on his children^ — ^his own flesh, he flew. 
And with Apollo's darts in frenzy slew ! 
Fates — Furies rather, the dire darts supplied ! — 
Slain by their sire, before these eyes they died! 
Oh how they ask'd (and never dream displayed 
So dread a scene) their helpless mother's aid ! 
Alas ! (I hear each dying echo still) 
These hands had vainly cross'd the' insuperable ill. 
But as a hapless bird her young bewails. 
That, yet unfledged, a cruel snake assails 
Mid the thick copse t around her offspring flies. 
And twitters in shrill notes her plaintive cries ; 
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Not Tenturing near — ^too weak to bring relief — 
Yet hoveriiig in an agony of grief — 
So (my poor offspring fallen in early bloom) 
I ran all frantic through the blood-stain'd dome. 
O Dian ! sovereign of the female world. 
Had but thy hand the dart in pity hurl'd ; 
Its poison to this wasting bosom sped. 
And struck me on my slaughtered children dead — 
Then had my parents the last office paid. 
And on one pile the breathless relics laid ! 
Then, weeping, had they seen our bodies bum. 
Closed the pale ashes in one common urn. 
And kindly, to complete the rites of death, 
Buried where first we drew our vital breath. 
Now where Aonia boasts her fertile soil, 
Mid Theban steeds they urge the rural toil. 
But I, at Tiryns, Juno's sacred seat, 
Peel many a sorrow in my bosom beat i 
Each day one melancholy blank appears, 
And brings no respite — ^to eternal tears ! 
Yet soon these eyes shall hail my hapless lord 
To his own roof (though transiently) restored! 
For many a labour must he still sustain. 
Rove the rough earth, and pass the stormy main ; 
While in his breast he bears, to fear unknown, 
A rigid heart of iron or of stone ! 
But thou, like water, art dissolved away — 
Thy sorrows flow by night — nor cease by day. 
Of all my friends thou only hast the power 
To gild with comfort's ray the darksome hour ! 
They — they beyond the pine-robed isthmus 
Nor, as a hapless woman can I tell [dwell ! — 
My griefs ; or to one soothing friend impart 
(Except my sister Pyrrha) my full heart! 
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She pines too lor her Iphidus— thy 
And sttre dire ills throngh all thy lineage ran. 
Still tortured, whether first their liyes began 
From gods their deathless sires, or mortal man.' 

She spoke— and tears fasttiickled from her eyes. 
And fiU'd her lovely breast surcharged with sighs I 
While memory, in fresh colours, to her view 
The image of her sons and parents drew. 

Meantime, deep groans Alonena's anguish 
speak. 
And drops hang trembling on her pallid cheek ; 
When dius, slow-raising her d^ected head. 
Her daughter she address'd, and sagely said— - 
* O daughter! hapless in thy offspring slain. 
Why thus revive these images of pain? 
Why, thus immersed in unavailing woe. 
Still bid our tears, that oft hath flowed, overflow? 
Ah ! does not each successive sun display 
Its own mark'd ills, * sufficient to the day?' 
Wretches idone our griefs would number o'er-*« 
Be cheer'd — ^the gods have blessings yet in store. 
But I excuse thy ever pining care. 
My child — of pleasure I have had my share. 
And 'tis with pity and regret I rate 
Thy woes — the partner of our heavy fate ! 
But (hear, O Proserpine and Ceres, hear. 
Ye, whose avenging wrath the perjured fear) 
I 've loved thee — hi^ly not to Ihee unknown — 
As if from in&nt years thou wert mine own I 
I've loved thee, as the offspring of my womb, 
As still mine only, in thy virgin bloom! 
Then deem not— deem not my affection cold — 
No— -though a Niob6 thine eye behold 
In the sad mother who may well deplore 
Her suffering son ! for ten long mondis I bore— 
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Andy ere he saw the light, my life nigh lost 
Hover'd, in bitter pangs, for Pluto's coast. 
Now mid new toils his yagrant footsteps roam. 
Never, perchance, to bless, returning home. 
These longing eyes ! besides, a vision late 
Appear'd — (alas, too ominous of fate !) 
Rising with many a terror to my sight. 
As lock'd in sleep I lay at dead of night, 
Methought, my Hercules himself display*d 
(All naked) in his hand a ponderous spade ; 
And, at the outskirts of a fruitful soil. 
Delved a deep ditch, and urged the labourer's toil. 
But when his finished fence seem'd sunk around 
The wide-girt area of the vineyard ground ; 
And he, now ready for recruiting rest, 
Fix'd in the glebe his spade, and sought his vest; 
Quick-flashing from the trench a fiery stream 
Burst out, and round him roU'd its vengeful flame ! 
He swift from Vulcan's fury skimm'd the field. 
Shook his broad spade protective like a shield; 
Now here, now there, his eager glances Ihrew^ 
And mark'd the rapid volume as it flew. 
Then Iphiclus (for such my dream portray'd) 
Sudden seem'd rushing to the hero's aid ; 
But, ere he reach'd Alcides, slicT away. 
And on the ground bereft of motion lay ! 
Like an enfeebled man that, fallen through years. 
All motionless and fix'd to earth appears ; 
Till some kind stranger the wii^'d aid supplies, 
Pities his silver beard, and bids him rise ! 
To see my sons thus helpless — ^thus forlorn — 
I heaved the* incessant sigh, and wept till mom ! 
Then wing'd away before the rosy beam, 
My slumbers vanish'd with my frightful dream. 
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Such then, my child, the vision I relate : 
And, ah! the just interpretess of fate. 
May I presage its blackening omens true. 
And see dire ills Eurystheus' steps pursue ; 
Tum'd from the heroes of our house, to spread 
Their tenfold horrors on his guilty head !' 
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When o'er the blue wave zephyr blows, 
1 cannot on the land repose ; 
And when a calm hath hush'd the seas, 
Tia more inviting than the breeze : 
But when the foaming waters roar. 
And the long surges lash the shore, 
To earth I turn my eager eye. 
And from the billowy thunder fly. 
Then, more secure on land, I hail 
The pine tree, in the darksome vale ; 
Though, shivering to the storm, it fling 
Its cones around, and wildly sing. 
Sure, most of human ills the mark 
The fisher lives, his house a bark ; 
The sea his ever during toil, 
The finny race his fickle spoil ! 
But, oh ! for me, how sweet to sleep 
Beneath the foliage cool and deep 
Of a dim plane, and sooth my ear 
With pebbly rills, that tinkle near! 
How sweet, by no pale fear allay'd. 
Such pleasure in the rustic shade ! 
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0apttc{ott5t 1Lott4 

l^AN for his neighbour Echo sighs ; 

She loves the dancings Satyr ; 
The Satyr, caught by Lyda's eyes, 

Is dying to be at her. 

As Echo fires the breast of Pan, 

Behold the dancer burn 
The nymph's soft heart — ^though Lyda's man : 

Thus each is scorch'd in turn. 

While all who slight are slighted too. 

They feel alternate pain : 
Then hear — ' Love those that fancy you. 

And you'll be loved again.' 



IDYLLIUM VII. 

Vo tit i^brntns Sktnx. 

Sweet Hesper, thou, whose golden light 
(The sacred glory of the night) 
Illumes the deep cerulean skies ; 
Whose beams so dear to Venus rise ; 
To whom the starry fires are pale 
As thou to silver Cynthia — ^hail! 

guide me to my shepherd's feast! 
E'en now the lunar orb's decreased — 
Soon will it set : O lend thy ray, 

To gild my solitary way ! 

1 go not, shelter'd by the shade. 
The nightly traveller to invade ; 
Tis love impels ! O Hesper, prove. 
Sweet star, propitious to my love ! 

p 
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IDYLLIUM Vni. 

Soon as Alpheus bids his current pour 
Its foam into the deep, near Pisa's shore, 
With olives crown'd, fair leaves and flowers he"^ 

brings. 
And sacred dust, to Arethusa's springs i 
For deep and unperceived his waters flow; 
Nor mingle with the main, but roll below. 
Thus Cupid, full of wiLes, his power to prove. 
Hath taught a river e'en to dive for love. 



EPIGRAM. 

0upili tutneH ^lougi^mAtt* 

Ongb Cupid, assuming a rustical slouch. 
With a goad in his hand, at his shoulder a pouch 
(His torch and his bow were awhile thrown aside). 
Yoked his bulls to the plough, and thus wag^ 

gishly cried — 
' Now, Jove, swell the grain! or, I'll make 

thee — ^no joke — 
Gentle bull of Europa, submit to the yokel^ 
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THE 



(BUgsUfi 0f tlTfittamjS. 



ELEGY I. 

I WOULD not value or transmit the fame 

Of bim, whose brightest worth in swiftness lies ; 

^or would I chant his poor unwarlike name 
Who wins no chaplet but the wrestler's prize. 

In Tain, for me, the Cyclops' giant might 
Blends with the beauties of Tithonus' form; 

In vain the racer's agile powers unite. 

Fleet as the whirlwind of the Thracian storm. 

In vain, for me, the riches round him glow 

A Midas or a Cinyras possess'd ; 
Sweet as Adrastus' tongue his accents flow. 

Or Pelops' sceptre seems to stamp him bless'd. 

Vain all the dastard honours he may boast, 
'If his soul thirst not for the martial field ; 

Meet not the fury of the rushing host, [shield. 
Nor bear o'er hills of slain the' untrembling 

This — ^this is virtue : this the noblest meed 
That can adorn our youth with fadeless rays ; 

While all the perils of the' adventurous deed, 
The new-strung vigour of the state repays. 
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Amid the foremost of the' embattled train^ 
Lo, the youDg hero hails the glowing fight; 

Andy though fallen troops around him press the 
plain. 
Still fronts the foe, nor brooks inglorious flight. 

His life — his fervid soul opposed to death, 
He dares the terrors of the field defy; 

Kindles each spirit with his panting breath. 
And bids his comrade-warriors nobly die ! 

See, see, dismay 'd, the phalanx of the foe 
Turns round, and hurries o'er the plain afar ; 

While doubling, as afresh, the deadly blow. 
He rules, intrepid chief! the waves of war. 

Now fallen, the noblekst of the van, he dies ! 

His city by the beauteous death renown'd; 
His low bent father marking, where he lies. 

The shield, the breastplate, hack'd by many 
a wound. 

The young-^the old, alike commingling tears. 
His country's heavy grief bedews the grave ; 

And all his race in verdant lustre wears [brave. 
Fame's richest wreath, transmitted from the 

Though mix'd with earth the perishable clay, 
His name shall live, while glory loves to tell, 

* True to his country how he won the day. 
How firm the hero stood, how calm he fell !' 

But if he scape the doom of death (the doom 
To long — ^long dreary slumbers), he returns 

While trophies flash, and victor-laurels bloom. 
And all the splendpur of th^ triumph bum9« 
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The old — die young— ^caress him, and adore; 

And with the city's love through life r^iay'dy 
He sees each cosifort that endears in store, 

Till, the last hour, he sinks to Pluto's shade. 

Old as he droops, the citizens, o'erawed 
(£*en veterans) to his mellow glories yield; 

Nor would in thought dish<mour or defraud 
The hoary soldier of the well fought field. 

Be yours to reach such eminence of fame ; 

To gain such heights of virtue nobly dare, 
My youths ! and, mid the fervour of acclaim. 

Press, press to glory; nor remit the war ! 



ELEGY II. 



Rouse, rouse, my youths ! the chain of torpor 
break! 
Spurn idle rest, and couch the glittering lance ! 
What! does not shame vnth blushes stain your 
cheek 
Quick mantling, as ye catch the warrior's 
glance? 

Ignoble youths ! say, when shall valour's flame 
Bum in each breast ? here, here, while hosts 
invade, 
^nd war's wild clangors all your courage claim,. 
Ye sit as if still peace embower'd the shade. 

p2 
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But, sure, fair honour crowns the' auspicious deed, 
When patriot love impels us to the field ; 

When, to defend a trembling wife, we bleed. 
And when our shelter'd offspring bless the 
shield. 

What time the Fates ordain, pale death appears : 

Then, with firm step and sword high drawn, 

depart ; 

And, marching through the first thick shower of 

spears, 

Beneath thy buckler guard the' intrepid heart. 

Each mortal, though he boast celestial sires. 
Slave to the sovereign destiny of death. 

Or mid the carnage of the plain expires, 

Or yields unwept at home his coward breath. 

Yet sympathy attends the brave man's bier ; 

Sees on each wound the balmy grief bestow'd; 
And, as in death the universal tear. 

Through life inspires the homage of a god« 

For like a turret his proud glories rise. 
And stand, above the rival's reach, alone ; 

While millions hail, with fond adoring eyes. 
The deeds of many a hero meet in one ! 
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ELEGY III. 

Yet are ye Hercules' unconquer'd race — 
Remand, heroic tribe, your spirit lost ! 

Not yet all-seeing Jove averts his face ; 
Then meet without a fear the thronging host. 

Each to the foe his steady shield oppose, 
Accoutred to resign his hateful breath : 

The friendly sun a mild effulgence throws [death. 
On valour's grave, though dark the frown of 

Yes I ye have known the ruthless work of war ! 

Yes ! ye have known its tears — ^its heavy woe; 
When, scattering in pale flight, ye rush'd afar, 

Or chased the routed squadrons of the foe. 

Of those who dare, a strong compacted band. 
Firm for the fight their warrior-spirits link. 

And grapple with the foemap, hand to hand. 
How few,through deadly wounds expiring, sink. 

They, foremost in the ranks of battle, guard 
The' inglorious multitude that march behind; 

While shrinking fears the coward's step retard, 
And dies each virtue in the feeble mind. 

But 'tis not in the force of words to paint 
What, varied ills attend the' ignoble troop. 

Who trembling on the scene of glory faint. 
Or wound the fugitives that breathless droop. 

Basely the soldier stabs, with hurried thrust. 
The unresisting wretch, that shieldless flies ! 

At his last gasp dishonour'd in the dust [lies ! 
(His back transfix'd with spears) the dastard 
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Thus then, bold youth, the rules of valour learn : 
Stand firm, and fix on earth thy rooted feet : 

Bite -with thy teeth thy eager lips ; and, stem 
In conscious strengUi, tW rushing onset meet : 

And shelter with thy broad and bossy shield 
Thy thighs and shins, thy shoulders and thy 
breast ; 

The long spear ponderous in thy right hand wield. 
And on thy head high nod the dreadful crest. 

Mark well the lessons of the warlike art. 

That teach thee, if the shield with ample round 

Protect thy bosom, to approach the dart. 

Nor choose with timid care the distant ground. 

But, for close combat with the fronting foe, 
Elate in valorous attitude draw near ; 

And aiming, hand to hand, the fateful blow. 
Brandish thy temper'd blade or massy spear. 

* 

Yes ! for the rage of stubborn grapple steel'd. 
Grasp the sword's hilt, and couch the long- 
beat lance ; 

Foot to the foeman's foot, and shield to shield. 
Crest e'en to crest, and helm to helm, advance. 

But ye, light arm'd, who, trembling in the rear, 
Bear smaller targets, at a distance, throw 

The hissing stone, or hurl the polish'd spear 
(Placed nigh your panoply), to mar die foe^ 
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ELEGY IV. 

If, fighting for his dear paternal soil. 
The soldier in the front of battle fall ; 

Tis not in fickle fortune to despoil 

His store of fame, that shines the charge of all. 

But if, oppress'd by penury, he rove 

Far from his native town and fertile plain ; 

And lead the sharer of his fondest love 
In youth too tender, with her infant traip ; 

And if his aged mother — ^his shrunk sire 
Join the sad group ; see many a bitter ill 

Against the houseless family conspire. 
And all the measure of the wretched fill. 

Pale ahivering Want, companion of his way. 
He meets the }ustre of no pitying eye ; 

To hunger and dire infamy a prey — [by. 

Dark Hatred scowls, and Scorn quick passes 

Alas ! n6 traits of beauty or of birth — 
No blush now lingers in his sunken face ! 

Dies every feeling (as he roams o'er earth) 
Of shame transmitted to a wandering race. 

But be it ours to guard this hallow'd spot. 
To shield the tender offspring and the wife; 

Here steadily await our destined lot, 
And, for their sakes, resign the gift of life. 
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Ye valorous jtouths, in sqaadnms dose combined^ 
Rushy wiUi a noble impulse, to the fight ! 

Let not a thought of life glance o'er your mittd. 
And not a momentaiy dream of flight. 

Watch your hoar seniors bent by feeUe age. 
Whose weak knees fail, though strong their 
ardour gloWs ; 

Nor leave such warriors to the battle's rage. 
But round their awful spirits firmly close. 

Base — base the sight, if, foremost on the plain. 
In dust and carnage <he fallen veteran roWi 

And, ah! while youths shrink back, unshielded, 
stain 
His sUver temples, and breathe oat his so«l! 



END OF TYRTJEUS. 



Bi^fftttfitUm on fS^tottitufi* 



Thb literary productioDs of every age have either 
exhibited the primary resemblances of nature, or 
reflected her features from eaeh other, through the 
medium of secondary imitation. The greater num- 
ber of compositkms, constructed of these deriva- 
tive materials, must be considered as artificial 
copies. Common abilities, invigorated by study, 
may be adequate to the task of modifying and 
expanding the works of others : but the sources 
of origpinai writing can only be discovered in su- 
perior genius ; and a peculiar concurrence of cir- 
cumstances assisting its operations. 

A happy coineidenee, such as this, of external 
and internal causes, is necessary to poetic origi- 
nality. , For though genius seem absolutely in- 
dependent on time or place, we can best con- 
template it, as assuming a fixed and decisive 
character in connexion with composition ; which 
must, of necessity, exhibit nature under her ab- 
stract or visible forms ; and which generally re- 
presents the characteristics of the age or country 
where it first appears, in customs, manners, or 
religion. 

The powers of man are variously modified by 
the adventitious circumstances of soil or climate ; 
but they are chiefly affected by the increase of 
civilized manners^ They are improved by slow 
gradations; and arrive, after the labour of ages, 
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to maturity. The conceptions of the barbarian 
may indicate*a fervid imagination; yet are they 
always expressed with that incoherence and ex- 
travagance which mark primeval rudeness. In 
the progress of society, when the obstacles which 
had circumscribed invention are removed, the 
prospects of literature grow more extensive and 
luminous; whilst to the description of magnifi- 
cent scenery and marvellous achievement, are 
added the more particular delineations of nature, 
and the pictures of fluctuating manners. 

There is little room for the calm contempla- 
tions aad minute portraitures of the poet even in 
an age just emerged from barbarism, where the 
bold contrasted features of virtue and vice are 
almost the only discriminations of character; 
where none but the prominent appearances of 
the natural world can interest the fancy; and 
where the violent efforts of passion still give the 
principal colouring to every literary production. 
Such an age may be distinguished by the gran- 
deur of poetic conception, by a striking boldness 
of combination. It may be termed indeed the 
very crisis of sublimities ; since we find the sub- 
lime most commonly originating in dark and indis- 
tinct imagery. But to introduce into a picture 
the peculiar attributes of the object we paint; 
to bold up a diversity of character to the view; 
to particularize every attitude and gesture of our 
personages; to represent a variety of natural 
circumstances in lively and distinct colours, and 
to bring every thing before our eyes — these are 
the criteria of original genius, in the midst of 
polished life. 
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If we survey the period in which Theocritus 
flourished^ we shall find our remarks abundantly 
illustrated and confirmed, in the consideration of 
the advantages he enjoyed, ,subsidiaiy to his ge- 
nius ; and of those pieces, which, amidst his nu- 
merous productions, have escaped the ravages- 
of time. We have little transmitted to us con- 
cerning the life of Theocritus ; and this little is 
involved in contradiction, and obscured by con- 
jecture'. Even his age and country have been 
the subjects of controversy with grammarians 
and commentators. The relations of Suidas and 
Gyraldus, among others, are strangely confused 
and indeterminate. But from his own works we 
might extract enough to convince us, thai he was 
a Syracusian — that Praxagoras and Philina were 
his parents — and that he flourished under Hiero 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, both in Sicily and 
in Egypt. Of the former his twenty-second epi- 
gram is a sufficient testimony ; and of the latter 
his two famous panegyrical Idyllia. From the 
commentator on Polybius we learn, that Hiero, 
the king of Syracuse, began his reign about 275 
years before the Christian era. 

As our poet seems to have been dissatisfied 
with the cold attentions of the Syracusian mo- 
narch, who was more distinguished in the cha- 
racter of a warrior than a patron of learning; 
we may attribute to this circumstance, his de- 
parture from Sicily into Egypt: the court of 
Alexandria was the nurse of the Muses. It is 
rather remarkable that we know scarcely any 
thing of Theocritus, but what may be gathered 

' See Barnes's ' Life/ corrected by Wartoa. 

Q 
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frmn himself. Tndependeiitly of this internal evi- 
dence, we might determine the place of his hirth, 
from the allusions of his imitator Virgil, and the 
casual intimations of Jnlian, Terentianus, Maums, 
and Manilius. But here our yiews are circum- 
scrihed; and we vainly look around us for a de- 
tail of his life. 

As a pastoral writer, he found every advantage 
in the delicious climate and luxuriant landscapes 
of Sicily. No country could have presented him 
with a more beautiful assemblage of rural images. 
The picturesque scenery of the hills and the val- 
leys diversified beyond description; an almost 
infinite variety of trees and shrubs; the grottoes, 
precipices, and fountains, of the most romantic 
appearance; and the sweetness and serenity of 
the skies; all these concurred with the tranquil- 
lity of retirement, in awakening the Muse, and 
inspiring the pastoral numbers. 

The pieces of Theocritus are the result of his 
own accurate observation. He described what 
he saw and felt. His characters, as well as his 
scenes, are the immediate transcript of nature. 
We may well imagine, that the shepherds and 
the herdsmen, surrounded by their flocks and 
their cattle, piped before him the current ditties 
of the times : and that he was frequently a wit- 
ness of their dialogues and contentions ; heard 
their proverbial speeches, transcribed their man- 
ner, and caught from their lips the very vul- 
garisms which characterize his ruder Idyllia. 
Such was the foundation of his Pastorals, origi- 
nal both in matter and form ; the more rustic of 
which were probably composed in the earlier 
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part of his life, befcnre he left his natiye islaad^ 
alhired by brighter prospects. 

That he had a rery early propensity to thii 
species of composition^ and that his genius was 
originally formed for it (in preference to any 
other), may be inferred from his frequent recur- 
rence to the woods and plains, in works of a con* 
texture and complexion by no means resemblisf 
the Pastoral ; and from the iaterspersipn, indeed, 
through all his productions, of such similes and 
allusions as are evidently the offspring of the 
country. But his genius was not confined to a 
particular i^iecies of writing: though not fervid 
or bold, it was versatile and penetrating. The 
refined age of Theocritus was equally favourable 
to compositions where the fashions and foibles of 
men are humorously displayed. Wit can only 
exist amidst ease and security. At a period at 
high civilization, there arise chequered and com* 
plex characters, variously shaded by foUy, and 
assuming a diversity of transitory shi^s. Hence 
the manners become the subject of observation, 
and afford ample scope for the exercise of ridi- 
cule. These fleeting traits of a civilized people 
by no means escaped the penetration of Theo- 
critus. 

But he had not only the opportunities of con- 
templating, in his own country, the beautiful 
forms of nature, and the diversified appearances 
of life : he enjoyed the additional advantages of 
travel. The prospect of Egyptian manners and 
customs, and pursuits so different from those of 
Sicily, must have enlarged his knowledge of man- 
kind; and the rich and extensive pastures on the 
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banks of the Nile have delighted his rural ima- 
gination. But, during his residence in Egypt, 
his genius and his taste must have been enlight- 
ened and refined by the polite conversation of a 
court, where literature was associated with ele- 
gance and splendour; and where emulation was 
excited and cherished by princely munificence. 
And not only the Musc^ flourished under the 
auspices of a Ptolemy ; but literature in general 
was highly cultivated and improved. 

The labours of the seventy interpreters at the 
Alexandrian court, form a celebrated epocha in 
the annals of learning. That our poet availed 
himself of these labours, and frequently snatched 
a grace from sacred writ, no one will doubt, who 
peruses his most finished pieces with attention. 
It was under the patronage of Ptolemy, that his 
contemporary bard Caiiimachus composed those 
hymns to his fabled gods, which, evidently bor^ 
rowed some portion of their beauty from the same 
sources : and possibly the more ancient writers 
of Greece might have drawn sentiments and 
imagery from scripture; There is often discor 
verable in Pindar a spirit of oriental grandeur ; 
and we trace, in many passages of Homer, re- 
semblances apparently imitative of these divine 
originals. It is not to be wondered, that such 
elegant enjoyments should have kindled the gra>- 
titude of our poet; and have produced that pa<* 
negyric on his royal patron, which, in point of 
animation, delicacy, address, and well appro- 
priated compliment, may. be considered as the 
first of encomiastic performances. 

These corresponding felicities of genius and 
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utuatioii was' it the fortune of Theocritus to pos- 
sess. It is to these that we owe his most origi- 
nal and interesting works : though to his perfect 
acquaintance with fabulous antiquity we are in- 
debted for no mean effusions of the heroic Muse : 
while his other productions, of various character, 
still further evince the versatility of his talents, 
the extent of his knowledge, and the elegance of 
his friendships. 

This great diversity of pieces hath been trans- 
mitted to us (except the Epigrams indeed) under 
the title of Idyllia'; a term, which, according to 
its genera] import, is doubtless well applied to a 
collection of miscellaneous poems. Heinsius ob- 
serves, that the ancients gave this title to the 
poems before us, to express their variety. Thus 
have we the Sylvae of Statins, and Edyllia of 
Ausonius. But as E$ivXXiO)f (a diminutive of 
EtioQ) may signify a little picture or image; it 
may, in this sense, be applied, with peculiar |>ro- 
priety, to the Miscellanies of Theocritus ; which 
are every where replete with lively and natural 
representation: and paint all the objects they 
describe. 

On a general view of the Greek Idyllia, their 
dialect is an obvious and striking feature. The 
Doric dialect, in which they are for the most 
part written, was, of all others, best adapted to 
the subjects, the characters, and simplicity of 
the sentiment. It possesses an inimitable charm, 
that can never be transfused into the. most happy 

' Besides the Idyllia and Epigrams now extaot, Tbeocritns 
is said by Saidas'to bare written Pr«tides» Hopes, Hymns, 
Heroines; Dirges, Elegies, and Iambics. 

Q2 
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translation. It hath a modulated sweetness which 
melts upon the ear, at the same time that its 
wildness and rusticity often characterize the per- 
sonages who use it. In the age of Theocritus, 
this species of the Doric (much softer and 
smoother than the old dialect of the Dorians) 
was current in many parts of Greece — another 
adventitious circumstance much in favour of our 
Poet. Hence his versification derives a melody, 
which no one of the ancients hath equaled; 
while the frequent recurrence of the dactyl gives 
it an ease and lightness more peculiarly graceful 
in the pastoral Idyllia. 

With respect to the general sentiment, there 
is a clearness, a simplicity, a sportive vivacity, 
that must always please : but there are few strokes 
of the sublime ; few fervid aspirations of fancy. 
There is no want of vigour; yet there is little en- 
thusiasm. We, in some instances, meet with a 
surprising thought, with a wonderful degree of 
animation : but though we are often charmed, we 
are seldom astonished. There is always a just- 
ness in the combination; all is natural and ap- 
propriated; but there is a regular and equable 
tenor in the thoughts as well as the language. 
The passions are tenderly and simply expressed : 
the complaints of love are drawji from the very- 
bosom of nature; and the situations have pecu- 
liar beauty : but the soul of Theocritus was not 
tuned to sensibility. He had less feeling, though 
more judgment, than Bion. From the turn and 
manner of his composition we may infer, that he 
generally trusts to his own stock of ideas-*— to 
his own powers of invention. Yet we sometimes 
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discoyer imitationt of profane as well as sacred 
poetry. The Epics of Homer, the song of So- 
lomon, and the Psalms, (with the prophecies 
perhaps of Isaiah) seem to have been chiefly fa- 
miliar to bis perusal ; in proof of which particular 
passages will be adduced, on a closer inspection 
of his Idyllia. But these Idyllia are of so varied 
a complexion, that no general character of their 
language, style, or sentiment, will l>e found ap^ 
plicable to them all. To arrange them under 
different classes, expressive of their matter or 
form, hath been vainly attempted by the critics. 
Yet for the sake of perspicuity, and in confor- 
mity with our essay at a philosophical deduction 
of his pieces from the peculiar coincidence of 
genius and circumstance, we shall pursue, per-r 
haps, no unnatural or improper mode of classifi- 
cation, whilst we reduce them under the heads 
of Pattoral, Humoroutf Panegyrical^ Spauial, 
Myihologiealf Epiitolary, and Anacreontic Idyl' 
lia. 



THE PASTORAL IDYLLIA. 

The subject of Pastoral seems to have been long 
exhausted by the labours of criticism. Though 
it was neverprofessedly discussed by the ancients, 
the later critics have entered deeply into its na- 
ture and origin. The more modem effusions in- 
deed on this topic are scarcely to be enumerated : 
and we might imagine it to be of the first lite- 
rary importance, whilst surrounded by the elar 
borate disquisitions of a Scaliger, the flippant 
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essays of a FonteneUe^ the yolumiiiotts investi- 
gations of a Bapin, the hypotheses of a Pope, 
or the decisions of a Johnson. But controversy 
however extensive, and conjecture however in- 
genious, evince not the value of their object; 
^ough they may invest it with an ideal dignity, 
snch as it does not intrinsically possess. 

The origin of this composition hath called l<Hth 
a profusion of learning. While one writer hath 
traced it from the times of Orpheus, Linus, or 
Eumolpus, another hath* made it coeval with the 
world itself; and a third might as well, if the hu- 
mour led him, go back eleven thousand years, 
and place his pastoral poet on Plato's Atalantis ! 
The romantic vales of Tempe may still live in 
the colours of JElian; the luxuriance of Arcadia 
may still flourish in soug; and the golden age 
present its Paradise to fancy : yet the critic who 
would seriously investigate his subject, with a 
view to ascertain realities, should connect with 
the learning that is to guide him through t&e 
gloom of antiquity, a power to disenchant the 
wilds of error, and a resolution to dismiss fiction^ 
though more agreeable than truth. 

We know, from the concurrent testimonies of 
sacred and profane history, that the first Princes 
and Patriarchs fed their flocks; and that the 
shepherd maintained, after the lapse of ages, 
the primitive honours of the chieftain. Yet must 
the conclusion be deemed inconsequent, that the 
regular pastoral was the invention of the period, 
when 

' Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 

And pastured on from verdant atage to stage/ 
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The Ode and the Hymn were manifeddy the pro- 
duction of wild and unimproved genius. But the 
Pastoral could little consist with the transitory 
establishments of the patriarchal times, or the 
restless spirit of nations delighting in war. The 
simplicity and innocence of the shepherd are too 
peaceable, unobtrusiye, and placid, to attract the 
attentive observation of an unrefined poet, in such 
a manner as to supply him with materials for uni^ 
form composition. It is at the time when ima- 
gination loses its wildness, and the passions are 
softened and meliorated, amidst the ease and 
leisure of luxurious retirement, that the poet looks 
around him with interest on the pastoral land- 
scape. It is at the period when the manners of 
the court and the cottage are obviously contra- 
distinguished, that he, who hath mixed, perhaps, 
in the hurry and dissipation of the one, retreats 
ing to the stillness and serenity of the other, is 
forcibly affected by the contrast; calls forth his 
poetic powers to paint what hath subdued arro- 
gance, and soothed ambition ! It is then that he 
delineates with transport the actions, the passions, 
and the scenes of rural life. These, though be- 
fore perhaps strongly, yet partially, represented, 
in the heat of a transitory enthusiasm, are now 
extensively held up to view, in all their parts; 
and become the subjects of a new species of 
writing. In the earlier ages, the very preva- 
lence of the pastoral occupation might have pre- 
vented its becoming the subject of poetic descrip- 
tion. For hence, its familiarity must have pre- 
cluded emotion : and he, who does not feel, will 
not attempt to describe. 
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We haye already seen, tibat the peo[de of Si- 
c3y, io the times of Theocritus^ were arrived at 
the point of elegant civilization. We have also 
viewed the singular advantages our poet pos-* 
sessed, in subservience to his muse. And since^ 
on examining the literary history of Greece, we 
find that she produced no writer, in this line of 
composition, at her most refined periods, we may 
reasonably fix the date of Grecian pastoral witi|i 
Theocritus \ Its nature does not agree with the 
ruder eras. It hath been the opinion of some re- 
spectable writers, that our pastoral derives its 
origin from the East. But this does not seem 
supported by any probable conjecture. The shep- 
herds of Arabia were characters very dissimilar 
from the shepherds of Sicily. The song of So- 
lomon will furnish us with a true idea of the 
oriental eclogue; which widely differs, both in 
matter and form, from the pastorals of Theo^ 
critus. Marked with all the peculiarities of 
Asiatic eloquence, its parts are unconnected, 
and its expressions bold and highly figurative. 
But let us examine the Pastoral Idyllia. 

The first nine, and the eleventh, have been com- 
monly considered by the critics as legitimate Bu- 
colics. But surely there are others, which, firom 

' Mr. Warton is decidedly of opinion, that the origin of the 
Bttoolic is to be discoTered in the ancient Comedy ; while the 
latter was in its rade nnpolished state. On this idea he has 
formed an hypothesis, which he hath supported with great in- 
genuity, in bis corions Dissertation on the Bocolic Poetry. 

If this were really the origin of Pastoral, the ancients did 
not think it worthy their attention, noder its aoenio form. 
They have not given us the slightest account of the exhibi- 
tion or acting of pastorals ; which, in truth, did not deserve 
the name of Con^iM>nHon, till Theocritus. 
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the general cast of the sentinient, ought to be ad* 
mitted into the same rank. The twentieth and 
twenty-seventh have doubtless that claim: and 
there seems to be no very good reason for ex- 
cluding * The Reapers' or ' The Fishermen* from 
the number. The critical definitions, on this sub- 
ject, have been peculiarly absurd and indetermi- 
nate; and, amidst volumes of contradictory opi- 
nion, the nature of the Bucolic still remains (like 
its origin) in suspense! 

The first Idyllium hath been ever esteemed a 
beautiful poem, from the time of its Roman tran- 
slator' to the present day. Its characters seem 
to hold a superior rank, in point of civility. The 
Damsetas and Daphnis of the sixth Idyllium ap- 
pear marked by no distant traits of resemblance; 
whether we consider their musical talents, or 
their mutual complacence, and inclination to com- 
pliment each other. There is a delicacy of sen- 
timent in the piece before us, with scarcely any 
mixture of vulgarity. IThe situations of the scene 
are pleasingly shifted; and we ng sooner com- 
mence an acquaintance with our poet, than we 
are presented with a delightful specimen of his 
talents in still-life painting. The Goatherd's de- 
scription of his cup is minute, though not tedious : 
nothing can be more picturesque than its embel- 
lishments. The woman and her two lovers, the 
figure of the fisherman labouring to throw his 
net, the rock, the vineyard, the foxes, and the 
careless boy framing his locust traps, are all so 
distinctly delineated, that instead of being struck 
with the idea of crowded imagery, or an nnna- 

> See Virgil's Sd and lOlh Belogaes. 
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tural length of description^ we see a deep and 
capacious vessel before our eyes, even without 
the assistance of critical illustration. We readily 
acknowledge, however, our obligations to the 
very learned and ingenious commentator, who 
hath clearly proved the size of this ornamental 
KiffffiXiOV. The ode (which is the second part 
of this piece) deserves ^not, perhaps, equal com- 
mendation. The commencement of it is charm- 
ingly elegiac; and, what is a proof of its attrac- 
tive beauty, it hath been imitated by Virgil and 
Pope, and much improved upon by Milton and 
Lyttelton. But the introduction of lions and 
wolves, cows, heifers, bulls, and steers, droop- 
ing in sympathetic sorrow at the feet of the ex- 
piring swain, is surely not accordant with nature 
or simplicity. The beasts of the forest assem- 
bled round their sick lion, may be a good sub- 
ject for an ^sopian fable': yet such images 
throw an air of burlesque over the sorrows of 
elegiac verse ; and thus laughter is often excited, 
amidst the strings of sensibility. 

The commentators have all concurred in placing 
the second Idyllium among the Bucolic pieces. 
But it seems to breathe a spirit above the pastoral 
strain : and Simastha rather resembles the Medea 
or Hecate whom she invokes, than a character on 
a level with the rustics of Theocritus. However 
this may be, there is a wonderful animation runs 
through the whole; which was doubtless pro- 
nounced with the most violent emotions of pas- 
sion, and the strongest energy of correspondent 
action. And the affections of a slighted lover 
are here expressed in all their variety. 
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Among the sources of the sublime, there ara 
none more powerful than those of magic. But 
the ancients have been surpassed by the modems, 
in the horror of their incantations. The * Phar- 
maceutria/ before us (the beauties of which are 
Weli transfused into Virgirs £clogue of the same 
title), supplies us with the principal Heathen 
ceremonies, amidst the scenes of enchantment. 
The ' Canidia' of Horace, for character, situa- 
tiouy and circumstances, must be necessarily 
more striking and dreadM. But even this, 
nniting its sorceries with the magic of Apollonius 
Rhodius^ and Lucan, must yield, in terror and 
sublimity^ to the blasted heath of Shakspeare, or 
the tremendous forest of Tasso. In these ages 
of necromancy, there was a wildness in the po- 
pular belief, which particularly tinctured the fic- 
tions of the poet ; even kings believed the power 
of the sorceress, and gave a sanction to her 
poetic machinery. The phantoms have not long 
vanished from this country : the ' Demonologie^ 
was the work of our first James ; and Shakspeare 
is supposed to have written his ' Macbeth' in 
compliment to the monarch's taste. 

If we pass on to the third Idyllium, we shall 
find' it similar to the last we 'have reviewed, so 
far as it represents distracted love, in many 
abrupt and beautiful transitions of passion. The 
attention of the reader also is confined, in both, 
to the action and speech of a single personage. 
This is said to be a species of the TietpceytXavo'tdviiov, 
or plaintive song, which the excluded lover was 

' Theooritos hsth borrowed macb of bis imager/ from 
ApolloDiai, in the Mjlliam before ui. 

R 
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accustomed to sing before the door of his mis- 
tress. We have an instance of such sort of gal* 
lantry in Horace * : 

Me tamen asperai 

Porrectam ante fores objicere, &c. 

an ode, which, Dacier thinks, was actually sung 
before Lyce's door ; and which he values as tlte 
only serenading song, now extant, in the Latin 
language. But as it seems to possess an air of 
humour, it was probably composed with a view 
of ridiculing this species of extravagant ballad. 
The ' Comastes' (the Idyllium before us) was 
performed whilst the person was standing: and 
its title (according to Hesychius) imports a shep- 
herd singing and dancing at the same point of 
time. We are not unacquainted with the cus- 
tom of serenading among the modern Italians. 
After all, it may admit of a doubt, whether this 
piece was attended or not with artificial gesticu- 
lation. The comment ' smells of the lamp.' 
There is more pleasure in perusing it as the un- 
studied effusion of a lover distracted by various 
passions, and in considering its accompaniment 
of external expression as no other than the 
action of simple nature independent on custom. 
The goatherd's first appeal to his mistress is 
tender and affecting ; and his resolution to drown 
himself (as well as the concluding lines) is ex- 
pressed in such a strain as to move our pity. 
But his allusions to mythology (together with 
that unpastoral, indeed unnatural, sentiment of 
love suckled by a lioness) detract from the 
pathos of the piece. 

* Ode X. Book 3. . 
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In the fourth and fifth Idyllia, there is indeed 
a Yulgarity, a homeliness, which might well be 
afraid of appearing in the forum, or any part of 
the city. We have less rusticity, however, in 
the Swains than the Travellers: and Battus's 
apostrophe to his deceased Amaryllis, on Cory- 
don's mention of her name, is so strikingly intro- 
duced, that it makes amends, perhaps, for the 
absurd and desultory conclusion of the pastoral 
in question ; which (to use the language of cri- 
ticism) hath neither beginning, middle, nor end. 
The Travellers, though full of abusive language 
and coarse raillery, should yet be received with 
hospitality, as good honest characters in low 
life. Comates and Lacon are doubtless the exact 
copies of nature. Any one, who may have 
casually overheard the jarrings of clowns, must 
instantly recognise them iu this Idyllium. Yet 
we could not have indulged our Sicilian in the 
repetition of such ribaldry. Even here passages 
occur, the grossness of which not Heinsius, or 
all the commentators, are able to palliate. 

The sixth and eleventh Idyllia contain the 
loves of Polyphemus and Galatea. In the one, 
Damsetas represents the character of the Cy- 
clops ; in the other, Polypheme is introduced in 
his own person ; in the former, Galatea is wan- 
ton, and Polyphemus obdurate ; but, in the lat- 
ter, the nymph grows shy, and slights her lover, 
who almost loses his reason in despair. The 
charms of poetry, however, restore him to his 
senses ; and we cannot but feel the sweetness of 
the soothing song, which is not only musical but 
elegant. Though the sentiment of these pieces 
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is natural and well imagined^ our preconceptions 
seem to revolt from the melting sighs of our 
monster shepherd. Virgil, it is true, ind Ovid, 
have industriously copied the picture : but these 
representations (A Polypheme (with whose im- 
mense size, deformity, and cruelty, we have been 
forcibly struck, in the descriptions of Homer) 
do not immediately interest us, or excite our 
sympathy; since we cannot at once reconcile 
his habits with the general character of pastoral 
life. The idea of his ferocity repels pur pity. 
No one sympathizes in the sorrows of savage 
love. If such monsters indeed really existed on- 
the coast of Sicily, we might imagine them em- 
ployed in rural occupations, like the Pata*- 
gonians of America. But Polypheme and his 
seanymph have not the attractions of Amaryllis 
and her goatherd. In the prooemia of these two 
poems, Theocritus appears in his own person^ 
inscribing the first to Aratus, the author of the 
Phoenomena; and the second to Nicias, a Mi- 
lesian physician, to whom the thirteenth Idyllium 
is also addressed. This mode of dedication 
hath been pleasingly imitated by some of our 
modem poets. 

We can scarcely help admiring, as we pro- 
ceed, the various forms under which Theocritus 
has couched his descriptions of the country. 

In the * Thalysia, or Vernal Voyage,' there is 
a novelty of form— :»an originality of combination, 
in every part delightful. We at first regret the 
interruption of Lycidas, since we had promised 
ourselves exquisite pleasure at the harvest feast: 
but eager as we are to see our poet and his friends 
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at the end of their journey, we are soon recon- 
ciled to the Cretan goatherd, and thank him for 
his charming music. At the feast of Ceres, 
however, the interest of the piece is wonderfully 
heightened, and our enthusiasm called forth, 
amidst the most variegated landscape— the most 
elegant assemblage of rural imagery to be met 
with in Theocritus. 

' The eighth and the ninth are, critically speak- 
ing, the only legitimate Pastoral Idyllia that re- 
main to be considered. In the latter, there is 
no striking feature of discrimination, though the 
herdsman Daphnis and the shepherd Menalcas 
are not unpleasingly characterized, as rude in 
their manners, and boastful in their competitions 
of abilities and fortune. The * Bucolic Singers' 
(like the fifth Idy Ilium) presents us with an imi- 
tation of the contentions of shepherds, in verses 
extemporaneously recited. The personages are 
represented speaking alternately, and in the same 
number of lines; which the critics call the 
Amoebea. It appears extremely probable that 
the ancient shepherds actually contended in this 
manner; and, like the modem improvisatori of 
Italy, were educated in the habit of returning 
speech for speech; the effect of instantaneous 
conception, and a corresponding adroitness at 
expression. Above one hundred years before 
the time of Theocritus, there were extempore 
performers of this sort, at Rome, originally Tus- 
cans. The Roman historian informs us*^: 'Imi- 
tart deinde eos Juventus simul inconditis inter 
se jocularia fundentes verHbus, ccepire:* and he 

« See Urj, lib. 7. an. Xt. 401. 

r2 
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adds, ^ Incompositum temerh ac rudem alternis 
jaciebant.' It is a curious and singular circum- 
stance, that the present people of Tuscany are 
remarkable for the same improvisation, the same 
readiness in nietrical responses, as its ancient 
inhabitants, If we apply this to the swains of 
Sicily (and we have every reason to suppose 
that they partbok of the Tuscan genius), is it not 
evident that Theocritus copied the characters 
and customs passing before him — ^that he caught, 
in short, the living manners? His ruder Idyllia, 
therefore, are to be admitted and valued as the 
genuine portraitures of life; even though we 
' reject, as unnatural and inconsistent, the whole 
fungous growth of mimic pastorals — some of 
them affectedly polished; while others are re-p 
plete with barbarous and antiquated phraseology 
holding forth a mingled dialect, which ' in pre- 
sent times is not uttered, was never uttered in 
times past, and will never be uttered in times 
future.' 

Though 'The Reapers'^ and ♦The Fisher- 
men' have all the simplicity of rural personages, 
in language, sentiment, and character, they are 
not perhaps (strictly speaking) to be admitted 
within the pale of pastoral. But whatever rank 
may b^ allotted to them, they are confessedly 
such an one might expect from the genius of 
Theocritus, considered in the light«of a pastoral 
writer. ' The Fishermen' is a singular perform- 
ance. Critics are agreed in allowing the pisca- 
tory eclogues of Sannazarius*^ a considerable de- 

' Tenth and Twenty-fifst Idjllia. 
' Imitated by On{i;aro, Fletcher, &e; 
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gree of merit, as original pieces. The hint was 
not improbably suggested to the Italian author 
by this beautiful little poem, which no one could 
possibly peruse without a high degree of satis- 
faction ; were not its mutilations, or at least its 
numerous corrupted passages, too offensive to 
admit of an uninterrupted attention to the char, 
racters, or the general tenor of the piece. 

' Eunica, or the Neatherd^,' ,and * Daphnis 
and the Shepherdess^,' have been attributed 
by the commentators, in general, to Moschus. 
Sprightliness is the predominant feature of the 
first, which bears some resemblance to the third 
Idyllium, in the adduction of mythological ex- 
ample. With submission to the critics, we may 
venture to pronounce them true Bucolics. 

On ' Daphnis and the Shepherdess' much learn- 
ing hath been exhibited by Scaliger, Casaubon, 
and Heinsius. But we are not always to judge 
of the merit or importance of a piece by the 
quantity of erudition it hath been the means of 
expanding. We do not recommend the little 
effusion before us for its innocence or purity. 
To translate its sentiment in its full force, or to 
give its situations their original aspect, would be 
no decorous task; but it was a task that per- 
fectly accorded with the licentiousness of Dry- 
den's muse, who hath heightened every feature 
with such glaring colours as must repel the eye 
of modesty. 

We must not omit to observe, that ' The De- 
spairing Lover"'/ hath nothing in it repugnant* 

* Twentieth Idjllinm. * Twentj-feTenth Idjrlliam. 
^^ Twentj-third Idjrlliam. 
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adds, ^ Incompositum temer^ a<: rudem alternis 
jaciebantJ It is a curious and singular circum- 
stance, that the present people of Tuscany are 
remarkable for the same improvisation, the same 
readiness in nietrical responses, as its ancient 
inhabitants, If we apply this to the swains of 
Sicily (and we have every reason to suppose 
that they part6ok of the Tuscan genius), is it not 
evident that Theocritus copied the characters 
and customs passing before him — ^that he caught, 
\n short, the living manners? His ruder Idyllia, 
therefore, are to be admitted and valued as the 
genuine portraitures of life; even though we 
* reject, as unnatural and inconsistent, the whole 
fungous growth of mimic pastorals — some of 
them affectedly polished; while others are re-r 
plete with barbarous and antiquated phraseology 
holding forth a mingled dialect, which ' in pre- 
sent times is not uttered, was never uttered in 
times pasty and will never be uttered in times 
future.' 

Though 'The Reapers'^ and * The Fisher- 
men' have all the simplicity of rural personages, 
in language, sentiment, and character, they are 
not perhaps (strictly speaking) to be admitted 
within the pale of pastoral. But whatever rank 
may b^ allotted to them, they are confessedly 
such a9 one might expect from the genius of 
Theocritus, considered in the light ^of a pastoral 
writer. ' The Fishermen' is a singular perform- 
ance. Critics are agreed in allowing the pisca- 
tory eclogues of Sannazarius'' a considerable de- 

• Tenth and Twenty-first Idyllia. 
' Imitated by Ongaro, Fletcher, &c: 
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gree of merit, as original pieces. The hint was 
not improbably suggested to the Italian author 
by this beautiful little poem, which no one could 
possibly peruse without a high degree of satis- 
faction ; were not its mutilations, or at least its 
numerous corrupted passages, too offensive to 
admit of an uninterrupted attention to the cha- . 
racters, or the general tenor of the piece. 

' Eunica, or the Neatherd**,' >nd ' Daphnis 
and the Shepherdess^,' have been attributed 
by the commentators, in general, to Moschus. 
Sprightliness is the predominant feature of the 
first, which bears some resemblance to the third 
Idy Ilium, in the adduction of mythological ex- 
ample. With submission to the critics, we may 
venture to pronounce them true Bucolics. 

On ' Daphnis and the Shepherdess' much learn- 
ing hath been exhibited by Scaliger, Casaubon, 
and Heinsius. But we are not always to judge 
of the merit or importance of a piece by the 
quantity of erudition it hath been the means of 
expanding. We do not recommend the little 
effusion before us for its innocence or purity. 
To translate its sentiment in its full force, or to 
give its situations their original aspect, would be 
no decorous task; but it was a task that per- 
fectly accorded with the licentiousness of Dry- 
den's muse, who hath heightened every feature 
with such glaring colours as must repel the ey& 
of modesty. 

We must not omit to observe, that * The De- 
spairing Lover "V hath nothing in it repugtiant- 

* Twentieth Idylliam. ' Twenty-8e?enth Idjiliam. 
w Twentj-third Idjrllium. 
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adds, ^ Incomposiium temer^ ac rudem alternis 
jaciebantJ It is a curious and singular circum- 
stance, that the present people of Tuscaay are 
remarkable for the samie improvisation, the same 
readiness in nietrical responses, as its ancient 
inhabitants, If we apply this to the swains of 
Sicily (and we have every reason to suppose 
that they part6ok of the Tuscan genius), is it not 
evident that Theocritus copied the characters 
and customs passing before him — ^that he caught, 
|n short, the living manners? His ruder Idyllia, 
therefore, are to be admitted and valued as the i 

genuine portraitures of life; even though we 
* reject, as unnatural and inconsistent, the whole 
fungous growth of mimic pastorals — some of 
them affectedly polished; while others are re-p 
plete with barbarous and antiquated phraseology 
holding forth a mingled dialect, which ' in pre- 
sent times is not uttered, was never uttered in 
times past, an4 will never be uttered in times 
future.' 

Though *The Reapers'^ and 'The Fisher- 
men' have all the simplicity of rural personages, 
in language, sentiment, and character, they are 
not perhaps (strictly speaking) to be admitted 
within the pale of pastoral. But whatever rank 
may b^ allotted to them, they are confessedly 
such a9 one might expect from the genius of 
Theocritus, considered in the light ,of a pastoral 
writer. ' The Fishermen' is a singular perform- 
ance. Critics are agreed in allowing the pisca- 
tory eclogues of Sannazarius'^ a considerable de- 

^ Tenth and Twenty-first Idjilia. 
' Imitated bj Ongaro, Fletcher, &c: 
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gree of merit, as original pieces. The hint was 
not improbably suggested to the Italian author 
by this beautiful little poem, which no one could 
possibly peruse without a high degree of satis- 
faction ; were not its mutilations, or at least its 
numerous corrupted passages, too offensive to 
admit of an uninterrupted attention to the cha- , 
racters, or the general tenor of the piece. 

* Eunica, or the Neatherd*^,' ,and ' Daphnis 
and the Shepherdess^,' have been attributed 
by the commentators, in general, to Moschus. 
Sprightlinesa is the predominant feature of the 
first, which bears some resemblance to the third 
Idyllium, in the adduction of mythological ex- 
ample. With submission to the critics, we may 
venture to pronounce them true Bucolics. 

On ' Daphnis and the Shepherdess' much leam-> 
ing hath been exhibited by Scaliger, Gasaubon, 
and Heinsius. But we are not always to judge 
of the merit or importance of a piece by the 
quantity of erudition it hath been the means of 
expanding. We do not recommend the little 
effusion before us for its innocence or purity. 
To translate its sentiment in its full force, or to 
give its situations their original aspect, would be 
no decorous task; but it was a task that per- 
fectly accorded with the licentiousness of Dry- 
den's muse, who hath heightened every feature 
with such glaring colours as must repel the eye 
of modesty. 

We must not omit to observe, that ^ The De- 
spairing Lover'"/ hath nothing in it repugnant 

' Twentieth IdjlUnm. ^ Twentjr-seTenth IdjIUam. 
*® Twentjr-tbird Idjriliuni. 
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adds, ^ Incompositum temer^ ac rudem alternis 
jaciebant.' It is a curious and singular circum- 
staace, that the present people of Tuscany are 
remarkable for the same improvisation, the same 
readiness in n^etrical responses, as its ancient 
inhabitants, If we ^pply this to the swains of 
Sicily (and we have every reason to suppose 
that they part6ok of the Tuscan genius), is it not 
evident that Theocritus copied the characters 
and customs passing before him — that he caught, 
in short, the living manners? His ruder Idyllia, 
therefore, are to be admitted and valued as the 
genuine portraitures of life; even though we 
* reject, as unnatural and inconsistent, the whole 
fungous growth of mimic pastorals — some of 
them affectedly polished; while others are re-r 
plete with barbarous and antiquated phraseology 
holding forth a mingled dialect, which ' in pre- 
sent times is not uttered, was never uttered in 
times past, and will never be uttered in times 
future.' 

Though 'The Reapers'^ and 'The Fisher- 
men' have all the simplicity of rural personages, 
in language, sentiment, and character, they are 
not perhaps (strictly speaking) to be admitted 
within the pale of pastoral. But whatever rank 
may be allotted to them, they are confessedly 
such a9 one might expect from the genius of 
Theocritus, considered in the light «of a pastoral 
writer. * The Fishermen' is a singular perform- 
ance. Critics are agreed in allowing the pisca- 
tory eclogues of Sannazarius'^ a considerable de- 

* Tenth and Twenty-first Idjllia. 
^ Imitated by Onj^aro, Fletcher, &ci 
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gree of merit, as original pieces. The hint was 
not improbably suggested to the Italian author 
by this beautiful little poem, which no one could 
possibly peruse without a high degree of satis- 
faction ; were not its mutilations, or at least its 
numerous corrupted passages, too offensive to 
admit of an uninterrupted attention to the cha-. 
racters, or the general tenor of the piece. 

* Eunica, or the Neatherd*^,' ,and ' Daphnis 
and the Shepherdess^,' have been attributed 
by the commentators, in general, to Moschus. 
Sprightlines9 is the predominant feature of the 
first, which bears some resemblance to the third 
Idy Ilium, in the adduction of mythological ex- 
ample. With submission to the critics, we may 
venture to pronounce them true Bucolics. 

On ' Daphnis and the Shepherdess' much learn- 
ing hath bieen exhibited by Scaliger, Gasaubon, 
and Heinsius. But we are not always to judge 
of the merit or importance of a piece by the 
quantity of erudition it hath been the means of 
expanding. We do not recommend the little 
effusion before us for its innocence or purity. 
To translate its sentiment in its full force, or to 
give its situations their original aspect, would be 
no decorouis task; but it was a task that per- 
fectly accorded with the licentiousness of Dry- 
den's muse, who hath heightened every feature 
with such glaring colours as must repel the eye 
of modesty. 

We must not omit to observe, that *The De- 
spairing Lover '^V hath nothing in it repugnant 

* Twentieth Idjllinm. ^ Twenty-seyenth Idjiliam. 
>(^ Twentjr-thii^ Idjlliam. 
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a shade of difference in ^ their behaviour and 
manners. They are both talkatiye enough ; but 
Gorgo possesses a greater degree of prudence 
and decorum amidst her loquacity; Praxinoe 
shows a propensity throughout to rail against 
her husband. Her friend very cautiously checks 
her raillery, as unseasonable, at lea&t, in the 
presence of her little son, who had sense and 
observation enough to understand that his father 
was treated disrespectfully: and this (by the 
way) conveys a very striking admonition to those 
parents, who, having little at heart the morality 
of their children, too frequently carry on con- 
versations in their presence, which may at all 
seasons be improper, but are then peculiarly ill 
timed. Such, however, is the eagerness of Prax- 
inoe to resume her favourite topic, that she pro- 
ceeds to expose her husband, couching her story 
in terms above the comprehension of little Zopy- 
rion, or rather assuming a concealed manner, by 
which our poet probably glances at that myste- 
rious air of conversation so frequent among fe- 
males, who, though interrupted by a third person 
in the thread of their discourse, still carry on their 
tale through hints and expressions allusive to 
times, circumstances, and persons. The stu- 
pidity of Praxinoe's husband (which she thus 
exposes) consisted in mistaking salt for nitre. 
Gorgo, on this, takes occasion to betray the 
weakness of her good man in his purchase, but 
it is soon passed over ; while the very mention 
of his commission proves a key to her character. 
The circumstance of his purchasing the fleeces 
for the purpose of spinning, may be taken as a 
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hint of her industry; while, on the contrary, 
Praxinoe's nitre seems to intimate her attention 
to ornament and the fashions. The roving dis- 
position of the latter is implied in her husband's 
removing her from the neighbourhood of her dis- 
sipated acquaintance ; in her great impatience at 
Gorgo's delaying to fulfil her appointment ; and 
in her regretting her exile from the busy world, 
and the consequent impossibility of her feasting 
on the news of the day. Mixed with vulgarity 
and pertness, she discovers all the affected airs 
of the woman of quality. On her arrival at the 
scene of Adonis's festival, her remarks on the ta- 
pestry betray her ignorance and conceit. And, on 
the stranger's interruption (rude enough, it must 
be confessed), her observation is precisely such 
as, from our preconceptions of her, one might 
naturally have expected ; and (whatever may be 
the opinion of Heinsius) the passage conveys no 
other sentiment than the burden of her song — 
her husbahd's tyranny. 

The song of the Greek girl hath a fine effect, 
in contrast with the preceding conversation. Of 
all the picturesque pieces of Theocritus, it is the 
most finished, elegant, and beautiful : of all the 
Greek poetry, it is. without exception, the most 
exquisitely polished! Its subject was the fa- 
vourite of the Grecian Muse ; who seems never 
so sweet an enthusiast, as when she gives music 
to the sighs of Venus, over the dead yet beau- 
tiful Adonis. 
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THE PANEGYRICAL IDYLLIA. 

The origin of the panegyrical poem may be 
traced to the heroic ages of Greece. In the 
unlettered infancy, indeed, of every nation, the 
benefactor and the chieftain have inspired the 
rude minstrelsy of the harp : and it is the grati- 
tude — ^the admiration of an ignorant people, that 
invests heroes with the attributes of gods. Hence^ 
the deities of fancy become the objects of wor- 
ship ; and still live, transmitted from age to age, 
by the power of superstitious credulity. From 
the earliest times we find the poet associated with 
the prince : and though his character hath always 
lost its sacred and venerable aspect, in proportion 
as the manners have been diffused; this con- 
nexion hath still subsisted, in a certain degree, 
amidst all the fluctuations of custom and fashion. 
Yet it is rather to be wondered, that the wildest 
extravagance of encomium — of panegyric that 
deifies all it approaches with its barbaric touch, 
should be grateful to a civilized monarch. But 
the nature of man is unalterable; and praise, 
however administered, will sooth the ear of va- 
nity. Augustus had his Virgil and his Varius; 
and Alexander the Great could even listen to a 
Cbaerilus. His successor however wfis more 
fortunate, with seven famous poets in his train ; 
among whom was the panegyrist before us\ 

' Pindar had his stipend for oelebratiog the victors in the 
games ot Greece : and at Constantinople, when the Emperor 
appeared in public on any grand festival, poets were always 
hired to write yerses on the occasion. 
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' The Graces, or Hiero/ were probably writ- 
ten before Theocritus had an opportunity of ce- 
lebrating the achievements of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. It appears that this elegant perform- 
ance was not the first exertion of our poet's 
encomiastic talents, in praise of the Sicilian 
king. But his harp, however musical, was un- 
honoured and neglected. In the present piece, 
there is much dexterity of address : yet all its 
delicate flattery was as fruitless as the former 
attempt. The poet artfully touches on Hiero's 
military virtues; wishes him all possible pros- 
perity; and prays, amidst other circumstances 
of good fortune, that he may be blessed with 
attendant bards, to celebrate those actions, which 
so well deserve the plaudit of the Muse! The 
first part of the poem consists in a deduction of 
instances from antiquity, to evince the dignity 
of the. poetical profession ; and the power with 
which it was invested of conferring immortality. 

The * Encomium on Ptolemy' appears to be 
the applause of gratitude. In * The Graces,' 
there is a plaintive air, mingled with elaborate 
adulation: the complaint is natural, while the 
flattery is studied. But ' The £ncomium' is 
the product of admiration and enthusiasm : and 
history seems to sanction these ardours, whilst 
she represents (in concurrence with the poet) the 
liberal taste, the indefatigable industry, the un- 
paralleled generosity, the riches, and the mag- 
nificence of the Egyptian king. 

These then are the specimens, which Theo- 
critus (or rather chance) hath left us of the en- 

s2 
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oomiastic poem ; more perspicuous, though less 
adorned, than Pindar ; and more spirited, though 
less insinuating, than Horace. He had written^ 
it is said, a poem in honour of Berenice ; but, 
among a variety of his oth^r pieces, it is lost in 
the wreck of time. Perhaps it perished with the 
Alexandrian repository of learning. Over the 
ashes of a monument, the most splendid in the 
w6rld of literature, we may well pause, to la- 
ment and to meditate in silence : but let us not 
protract the melancholy moment. Patronage did 
not expire with Ptolemy; or genius with the 
Alexandrian library : we have scenes before' us 
more interesting and luminous than the brightest 
prospects of antiquity. It is in our own country 
that polite scholarship is eminently exerted, and 
as conspicuously rewarded. It is here that the 
elegance of the arts adds lustre to the dignity of 
the sovereign; and that he'\ who adorned a 
learned university. In the profession of poetry,, 
hath hung the laureate wreath on the throne of 
munificence and taste. Surely then we might an- 
nounce the triumph of Liberality and the Muse ; 
with such a monarch to bless his people, and such 
a poet to record the blessing. 

' The late Rer. Thomas Warton. 
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THE SPOUSAL IDYLLIUM; 

OR, 

CFpiti^alaminm of l^tlvxu 

There were two sorts of Epithalamia, or nup- 
tial soogs, among the ancients. The first were 
called Ev/AoAds/Ur/tf Ko//x»)riM«. These were sung 
by a chorus of virgins, in the evening, after the 
bride had been introduced into the bride-cham- 
ber ; and were intended (as their name imports) 
to dispose the married couple to sleep. The 
same chorus were accustomed to return in the 
morning, and awaken the bride and bridegroom 
with the EvibaXufua Eye^Ma; which were the 
second species of the spousal song. 

Of compositions on these occasions we have 
not many examples in the Greek or Oriental 
poetry; though Catullus and Claudian among 
the Roman writers, and the Cavalier vMarino 
among the modern Italians, have profusely ce-^ 
lebrated the rites of Hymen. 

The * Canticles, or the Song of Solomon,' the 
Eorty-fifth Psalm, and the * Espousals of Helen,' 
are the most conspicuous Epithalamia of remoter 
antiquity. In respect only to their general style 
and manner, there appears to be no impropriety 
in this assemblage. The latter poem, whether 
the work of Theocritus or not, hath certainly an- 
agreeable flavour of Eastern genius. Its imi- 
tations will hereafter be adduced in the notes, 

' Eighteenth IdjUiam. 
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with parallel passages from the Septuagint. In 
the meantime, for a general idea of its imitative 
manner, the following attempt is submitted to 
the English reader; though not as a close 
translation. 

tE^t <!Ep(t^alamittm of 1|clcn. 

* Twelve honourable virgins, among the 
daughters of Sparta, went forth to the palace of 
the gold-haired Menelaus, in the day of his es- 
pousals with Helen, in the day of the gladness 
of his heart. Their beautiful locks inwreathed 
with hyacinths, they danced before the bridal 
chamber, and sung, to the sound of the cithern : 
** Why steepest thou, O beloved, ere the twilight 
departeth, thy knees oppressed with slumber? 
are thine eyelids heavy with wine, that thou 
seekest, thus early, thy bed? But draw not thy 
bride from her mother, from the virgins whom 
her soul loveth. Let her sport among her fel- 
lows, until the day break, and the shadows flee 
away. She is thine from the evening to the 
morning — Behold, she is thine for ever! Lo, 
among bridegrooms^ thou art blessed : thou art 
crowned above the princes of Sparta. Thou art 
more excellent than the children of men ; for thy 
spouse is the daughter of Jove. Surely the fruit 
of her womb shall be fair, if it resemble the fair- 
est among women. Full of joy and gladness, we 
bore her company ; and virgins without number 
anointed our limbs with oil on the banks of the 
Eurotas. But none could compare with Helen ; 
or stand, without spot, before hc^r. She looked 
forth^ like the eyelids of the morning, when the 
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ramy night is passed ; and the winter is over and 
gone. She rose like a furrow in the field; or a 
cypress in the garden ; or the horse in the chariot 
of Thessaly. None can equal her in the loom. 
Lo ! her needlewoik is wrought with divers co* 
lours. When she sung her songs to the stringed 
instrument, none equaled the voice of her harp« 
Behold ! the eyes of the damsel are full of love. 
How beautiful, how pleasant art thou for de- 
lights, our virgin companion no more ! yet with 
the dawn, w^ will go forth to the villages, we 
will get up early to the fields, to gather the 
sweet-smelling wreath — longing for thee, O 
Helen, as the lamb longeth for her mother's 
teats. We will wea^e for thee a garland of 
lotus, and hang it on the plane tree branches. 
Our boxes of silver shall drop frankincense under 
its shade; and on tl^e bark thereof shall be 
graven, that the passenger may read : * Wonkip 
me I lam the plant of Helen.' Incline thine ear, 
O daughter ! and hearken, thou son of the su-^ 
preme ! Ye shall have children's children, to be 
princes in all lands, and to inherit your riches 
for ever. Rejoice now, O Helen ; and may the 
king have pleasure in thy beauty. But awake, 
as the shadows flee away ! for remember, with the 
dayspjing we return — ^when the cock, from his 
early bed, shall arise to greet the morning !' " 

The imagery of this Idyllium hath obviously 
its source in the east : yet, like all copies of this 
nature, it is but faintly tinctured with the peculiav 
cast of its original. Jhere is a richness — an 
exuberance in die Asiatic invention^ with a wild^ 
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•CM dttt Modks the uMtotive porBuits of frigid 
£«rupe«a geaaut : asd die Arabian poetry of the 
pre^eot day aeeiBt characterized by the same 
coloiir of iBiaginatioiit the aame inimitable en- 
lhu«iaaai« A a the sacred poet enriched his num- 
bers with the roses of Sharon, the verdure of 
Carmel, or the Tines of Engaddi; the happy 
Arabian still charms us with the ' odours of 
Yemen, the musk of Hadramut, or the pearls 
of Omman.' And still the Arabian maids hare 
their hair inwreathed with hyacinths, like the 
viff^in companions of Helen ; or like the Spartan 
bride herself, their stature resembles the cypress, 
and their foreheads the morning ! 
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Thb mythological stories of 
characters too gigantic to interest the fie^UQEs; 
and fiction too cold to aniasate tibe &iicy. The 
chief pleasures of poetry arise iroaa reeogviiiofl. 
The recurrence of images, with whick ive were 
before familiarly acqnainted^  immiiHi*, new atti- 
lades, or placed ia aoTel sitaatiDB» ; ti^ comfai- 
aatioa of coatiageacies, whose ^Msembla^ aerr^s 
with oar precoacepliotts of probabifitv ; the in- 
troductioa of such aatarai circuimatismjea - as 
'^ come home to oar hasiiiess and Vnnn^ii ' mi 
all thot$e draughts^ m short, of aetiom^ *hKt \an 
their prototypes in oissebrea; and tiaoae fivs- 
*«at» of paasioiu that are raflin^ t jistt fe— ik 
^^««i^ ; thase» staca wa kmnr 
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Tfttion or 83rinpathy, miist necessarily interest 
and delight us. 

The creations of the ancient poets were no 
other than a superinduction on the popular creed* 
Their chimeras were the divinities of the vulgar. 
They addressed themselves therefore to imagi- 
nation, heightened by enthusiasm ; to the strong- 
eat passions of our nature ; to the hopes and the 
fears of man. But these fictions have now lost 
their support; the foundation is removed; and 

'"' tfae superstructure hath crumbled into ruins. 

If then, in the survey of ' Hercules, or the 
Twin Brothers/ performing wonders, and en- 
gaged in valorous adventure, we experience but 
a feeble satisfaction ; the source of our languor 
hath possibly been discovered. 

^ To see Hercules instructing Hylas, or sor- 

rowing for his loss, might have been pleasing 

\^^ Vl and dfecting in the days of Theocritus, remote 
as they were from the heroic ages of Greece. 
Indeed the very circumstance of their remote- 

\ :'. ~ ness from the fabulous era, must have height- 
ened the satisfaction of beholding a demigod's 
more familiar occupations. He, who had been 
seen but faintly through the shades of antiquity, 
whose obscurer achievements were the subjects 
of astonishment and distant awe, is now brought 
home, in clearer light, to view; and minutely 
contemplated even in the ordinary situations of 

life. 

TVith the Hylas, therefore, the Herculiscus, 
and * Hercules, the Lion Slayer ^' the wor- 

* Tbirteentb, Twentj-foortb, and Twenty-fifth Idjllia. 
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ness that mocks the imitative pursuits of frigid 
European genius : and the Arabian poetry of the 
present day seems characterized by the same 
colour of imagination, the same inimitable en- 
thusiasm. As the sacred poet enriched his num- 
bers with the roses of Sharon, the verdure of 
Carmel, or the vines of Engaddi; the happy 
Arabian still charms us with the ' odours of 
Yemen, the musk of Hadramut, or the pearls 
of Omman.' And still the Arabian maids have 
their hair inwreathed with hyacinths, like the 
virgin companions of Helen ; or like the Spartan 
bride herself, their stature resembles the cypress, 
and their foreheads the morning ! 



THE MYTHOLOGICAL IDYLLIA. 

The mythological stories of antiquity contain 
characters too gigantic to interest the feelings ; 
and fiction too cold to animate the fancy. The 
chief pleasures of poetry arise from recognition. 
The recurrence of images, with which we were 
before familiarly acquainted, assuming new atti- 
tudes, or placed in novel situations ; the combi- 
nation of contingencies, whose assemblage agrees 
with our preconceptions of probability ; the in- 
troduction of such natural circumstances as 
' come home to our business and bosoms ;' and 
all those draughts, in short, of action, that have 
their prototypes in ourselves; and those linea- 
ments of passion, that are reflected from the 
heart ; these, since we know them from obser- 
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ration or sympathy, must necessarily interest 
and delight us. 

The creations of the ancient poets were no 
other than a superinduction on the popular creed* 
Their chimeras were the diyinities of the vulgar. 
They addressed themselves therefore to imagi- 
nation, heightened by enthusiasm ; to the strong- 
est passions of our nature ; to the hopes and the 
fears of man. But these fictions have now lost 
their support; the foundation is removed; and 
the superstructure hath crumbled into ruins. 

If then, in the survey of ' Hercules, or the 
Twin Brothers,' performing wonders, and en- 
gaged in valorous adventure, we experience but 
a feeble satisfaction ; the source of our languor 
hath possibly been discovered. 

To see Hercules instructing Hylas, or sor« 
rowing for his loss, might have been pleasing 
and affecting in the days of Theocritus, remote 
as they were from the heroic ages of Greece. 
Indeed the very circumstance of their remote- 
ness from the fabulous era, must have height- 
ened the satisfaction of beholding a demigod's 
more familiar occupations. He, who had been 
seen but faintly through the shades of antiquity, 
whose obscurer achievements were the subjects 
of astonishment and distant awe, is now brought 
home, in clearer light, to view; and minutely 
contemplated even in the ordinary situations of 
life. 

With the Hylas, therefore, the Herculiscus, 
and * Hercules, the Lion Slayer \' the wor- 

1 Thirteenth, Twentj-foartb, and Twenty-fifth Idyllia. 
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' Thirteenth, Twentj-foarth, ai^d Twenty-fifth IdjIIia. 
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' Thirteenth, Twcnty-foarth, and Twenty-fifth Idyllia. 
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point, in modem language, seems to be a neces- 
sary quality, of which the ' Jelly-bags' ' is a most 
happy illustration: and unity of thought, con- 
cbely expressed (though the Greeks have not 
always attended to it), appears to be essential to 
the several species we have attempted to define. 

If the ' Epigrams' of Theocritus had been en- 
titled Idyllia, and his ' Honey Stealer' i^ Epi- 
gram, a modern detiner would have found no 
impropriety in the change. This delicate mar- 
geau (with the 'Cupid turned Ploughman' of 
Moschus) hath even smartness enough for a 
French Epigrammatist. 

The first five epigrams of our poet are not 
very unlike the rustic inscriptions of Akenside: 
Of the fourth, Akenside's third inscription is 
plainly an imitation. The sixth closes with some- 
thing like pleasantry: but the humour would 
have been stronger, if the shepherd's dogs had 
asked him, ' To what purpose he grieved for his 
kid, when not even a bone of it was left?' This 
would have been characteristicrr-but the embers 
of humour are smothered in ashes. 

Of the next sixteen, the ' Inscription on the 
Image of the heavenly Venus' is perhaps the 
most pleasing ; though the merit of all may be 
nearly alike. They have no striking beauties. 
They are deficient in spirit. We do not look 
for subtilty ; but we expect some infusion of vi- 
vacity. There is a sickly languor diffused over 
them; nor can they be read without many a 
pause of listless indiffierence. 

The wits of the present day have looked on 

^ See Oxford Stasage. 
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epigram as an object too trivial to engage a con- 
tinuance of attention. To publish a collection 
(like Martial), and to build on it the hopes of 
fame, would, at this time, be considered as a 
glaring absurdity. And, indeed, the epigram 
should be the product of the moment ; the effect 
of chance, not art; a sparkle from the collision 
of fortune and fancy. Of such felicities we meet 
with frequent examples, through a vehicle un- 
known, to the wits of old. The periodical publi- 
cation they could not boast. But the ' Oxford 
Sausage,' and * Carmina Quadragesimalia,' pre- 
sent us with every species of this little composi- 
tion; replete with humour and with elegance, 
and superior, in eveiy point of view, to the most 
perfect epigrams of antiquity. 



DISSERTATION 

ON 

BION AND MOSCHUS. 

There are few possessions of the mind more va- 
luable than a well disciplined imagination. With- 
out regularity of genius, the poet runs from one' 
image to another, with little design ; and the phi- 
losopher forms visionary hypotheses, and makes 
experiments, with no view to a conclusion. He, 
who is unable to repress the luxuriances of his 
fancy, will often wander amidst the false fer- 
tility, bewildered in his own creation. It seems 
the character of such an author, to hunt after 
new ideas^ to catch a glittering image, to intro- 
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duce a superfluity of ornament, to reject no 
thought that rises, to pursue his subjects w^ith- 
out knowing when to drop the pursuit, and to 
swell his works with generalities. 

Whether these observations can, any way, be 
applied to the poets before us, a cursory view of 
their productions may possibly determine. 

The names of Bion and Moschus have been 
commonly associated, and not without reason : 
for their beauties and defects are nearly the 
same* They flourished also at the same junc- 
ture; though Bion was born at Smyrna, and 
Moschus at Syracuse. The former resided, how- 
ever, some part of his life, in Italy, where Mos- 
chus attended his poetic school, and imbibed his 
taste and manner. These brothers in genius were 
contemporary with the great father of pastoral 
poetry. They have been called his rivals. They 
have been almost preferred to him by Longe*- 
pierre. But whether they ought, in justice, to 
be considered, at all, in the light of pastoral 
writers, is a question of doubt; which, however, 
(t might be unprofitable to discuss. 

The ' Epitaph on Adonis' is, indisputably, the 
work of an exuberant invention, and a fine sensi- 
bility. Its strains are so musical and so melan- 
choly, that they melt upon the ear, and almost 
steal into the heart. Yet, amidst these beauties, 
we discover a blemish the most unpardonable of 
all poetic errors. Allured by the richness of 
ornamented imagery, the poet too frequently 
overlooks the simplicity of nature. The puerile 
idea of the * boar's white teeth wounding the 
white skin;' and 'the purple blood opposed to 
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the snowy limbs ;' the witticism of the ^ wound 
of sorrow in the bosom of Venus, as deep as that 
in the thigh of Adonis;' the quaint efi'usion of 

* her tears, as many in number as the drops of 
blood that trickled from her lover;' and the truly 
Ovidian transformation of those tears and drops 
of blood into roses and anemonies ; and the con- 

' ceit of flowers blushing with grief — not to men« 
tion mountains, woods, hills, springs, rivers, all 
huddled together in the most lamentable confu- 
sion — these surely are evident indications of a 
vicious taste, and a disordered fanpy. 

The «ucceeding IdylUa of Bion, particularly 

* Cupid and the Fowler,' and the 'Teacher 
Taught,' are sweet and delicate efliisions ; a few 
of them resembling the modern sonnet. 

The same may be observed of the lighter 
Idyllia of Moschus; particularly the 'Choice,' 
and the ' Evening Star.' In these little pieces, 
there is a vein of feeling and agreeable senti- 
ment ; without that false polish, that varnish of 
refinement, so plainly perceiveable in the ' Epi- 
taph on Adonis.' Not that the 'Epitaph on 
Bion' is free from objection. It is evidently 
formed on the plan of the former elegy; and, 
though more natural, hath not the merit of a very 
strict adherence to nature. To throw the shade 
of sympathetic melancholy over the scenery of 
still life, requires indeed the hand of a master. 
But the true poet will disdain the cold unaflect- 
ing combination of fountains, groves, and plants 
and flowers, all undistinguishably rueful ; except 
indeed the rose, that turns from red to pal< 
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stroke of discrimiiiation not easily overlooked. 
General images of grief, even though they are 
founded on the principles of truth and nature, 
may ' play round the head, but can never reach 
the heart.' In the ' Epitaph on Bion,' .we may 
be soothed for a moment, by its mournful air, 
and its melodious numbers; but are we often 
affected by strokes of genuine pathos? If, in- 
stead of a general description of all the feathered 
tribe warbling their master's elegy, the poet had 
pictured the grief of a particular bird, which 
Bion had taught to sing, that had been sheltered 
beneath his roof, and been accustomed to peck 
the crumbs from his table; the painting might 
have had its effect. We are delighted with 
Catullus's ' Swallow,' and Anacreon's ' Dove :' 
and these poems must have been peculiarly 
charming, where the swallow or the dove was 
held in veneration, or endeared (as the latter is 
in the Eastern countries) by the fondness of do- 
mestic familiarity. The generalities, however, 
of this elegiac poem, have been frequently imi- 
tated by succeeding. writers ; and modem elegy 
hath found treasures in Moschus, which she 
could not find in nature. 

If w6 glance at his other larger Idyllia, hi» 
' Europa,' it may be observed, is more interesting 
than that of Ovid (who is here indeed a pretty 
close copyist); and the dialogue between the 
wife and mother of Hercules contains -several 
very affecting passages. 

But to conclude. The character of these half- 
pastoral poets (under the person of Bion) cannot 
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•be more accurately or more beautifully drawn 
than in the following passage fropi the Arcadia 
of Sir William Jones : 

' Firf t in tb« midit a gr«e«fol /ooth «roM, 
Boni 2o tbone fields where erynUl Mele flotri : 
His tir wM coortlj, bii eomplexfoo feir; 
And rich ptrfane* sked tweetnest frAin bif hulr, 
Tbet o*9r bis sboolder wt? ed io flowinjp curls. 
With roses brsided, end inwrestb'd with petrls; 
A wind of oedar for bis erooii be bore ; 
Hie slender foot tbe' Areedian sandel wore ; 
Yet tbat so rieb, it seem'd to fear tbe ground, 
Witb beaming f^ems and sUlten ribands bound ; 
Tbe plamage of an osfricb graced bis bead, 
Aod witb ettbroider'd dowers bis naolle was o'erspread* 



DISSERTATION ON TYETJEUS. 

That the first literary productions of erery age 
and nation were written in Terse, we learn from 
tbe concurrent relations of historians, and (what 
is a surer testimony) the constitution of the hu- 
man mind* Not to insist on philosophical evi- 
dence, we must be sufficiently convinced of the 
fact, while we recollect the Scythian or Runic 
mythology, the war songs of the American 
tribes, or the strains of the rude Otaheitans. 
There is a peculiar species of simplicity that 
characterizes eren the most elevated and pene- 
trating genius that exists amidst unpolished man- 
ners. The objects that fall under its immediate 
notice are few: these are rapidly collected, and 
represented with a strength and wildness that 
«peak Enthusiastic emotion, and a fancy strug- 
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gling for expansion. The frequent recurrence of 
Highland imagery, that discriminates the poems 
of Ossian with the sameness of original beauty, 
in all the inartificial contexture peculiar to un- 
tutored genius, hath been admitted as no uncon- 
yincing argument of their antiquity. 

The war elegies of Tyrtaeus have the same li- 
neaments of ancient times. ' They possess an 
inimitable energy: a majestic, yet undiversified 
simplicity. There is a boldness in the painting, 
but no variety. Tyrtaeus is strikingly a madAerist. 
His poems abound with repetitions of the same 
images and ideas. Of our military poet and his 
productions we nare a few scattered records 
among the Greek and Roman writers. We are 
informed by Suidas, that Tyrtaeus flourished a 
contemporary with the seven wise men of Greece. 
He is said to have written on the conduct of 
life, in elegiac verse; and very copiously on the 
art of war. Yet a few mutilated fragments are 
all that are transmitted to us of his works. These, 
however, are so beautiful, that we cannot but feel 
an interest in the fate of their author; while the 
line to which we have been long familiarized, 

TjrtaeDsque nwrea animos in martia b«Ua 
Versibtts exacoit — r- 

naturally leads us to associate life and action with 
every verse we read. That splendid circumstance, 
alluded to by Horace, must have excited curio- 
sity in all who love literature and the muse. 

Whether Tyrtaeus was born at Athens or Mi- 
letus, seems to be an undetermined point. We 
are told, however, that he was lame, and de- 
formed in his person^ and that he kept a school 
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at Athens, till, by the advice of the oracle at 
Delphi, he was chosen general of Lacedsemon, 
in her war against Messene^ The latter, it ap- 
pears, had been yictorious in yarious battles, 
under the conduct of Aristomenes ; and the 
Lacedaemonian spirit much depressed by their 
triumphs. TyrUeus was elected, therefore, as 
the last resource, to the command of the Spartan 
army. The bravery and stratagems of Aristo- 
menes for some time prevailed. The influence 
•of our poet had no instantaneous effect. But, 
though, for awhile, in the field, his efforts proved 
abortive, he gained distinguished honour in the 
city, by quelling a sedition, the violence of which 
had threatened the very existence of the repub- 
lic^. In the meantime, the two kings of Sparta, 
reduced to despair, had resolved to abandon the 
war. But the resolution was strenuously op- 
posed by Tyrtaeus, who, enforcing his arguments 
with the motives of religion, led them to risk 
another battle. Here, then, we are to contem- 
plate the great incident of his life\ He con- 
Tened his army. He stood forth as the mis- 
sionary of Apollo. He reminded his soldiers of 
the sacred Oracle, under the sanction of which 
they were preparing to fight. He sung a war- 
song. Military glory and manly fortitude re- 
echoed at every pause. The spirit of heroism 
was universally rekindled; and every bosom 

' See Diodoras Sicolos, b. 15. 
' See Paasanias Measen. 
^ Paasaniac. * Jnstio. b. 3. 

U 
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throbbed for war ! every eye sparkled with an- 
ticipated triamph ! The Spartans rushed to battle, 
and conquered! 

There is a curious circumstance, however, re- 
corded by Justin, which ought not to be omitted. 
He intimates, that, though the Spartans looked 
with contempt on death, they were tremblingly 
solicitous in respect to the rites of. sepulture : 

Non de salnte, sed de sepaliarlL soliciti. 

He adds, that an expedient was, at last, disco- 
vered, which dispelled all the damps of fear. 
Each soldier tied a token round his arm, with 
his own name and that of his family inscribed on 
it; that, if he should fall in battle, his friends 
might, by this means, distinguish his body amidst 
the heaps of the slain, and inter it with the fu- 
neral solemnities. 

Thus was the Spartan army fired with ardours 
caught from verse, and crowned with honours re- 
flected from the Muses ! and such high respect was 
paid to these rhapsodies of our poet, that after he 
had enlarged and methodised diem into regular 
poems, they were attached, as supplementary 
pieces, to the military code of Lycurgus, for the 
instruction of the Lacedaemonian youth. It was 
also enacted, that in every campaign, the Spar- 
tan soldiers should attend, at the king's tent, the 
rehearsal of these military lessons. 

Wonderful may seem the effects of Tyrtaeus's 
poetry; and equally surprising was the proud dis- 
tinction he enjoyed from the gratitude of his coun- 
try. Yet these probably were facts. They seem 
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authenticated by the concurrent testimonies or 
authorities of Pausanias and Justin, the Orator 
Lycurgus, Diodorus Siculus, and Philochorus\ 

In ancient times, indeed, the combined cha- 
racter of the warrior and the poet was no very ex- 
traordinary phenomenon. The tragedian iBschy- 
lus gained a laurel at the battle of Marathon ; and 
Sophocles, his poetical successor, commanded 
the Athenian army in conjunction with Pericles. 

Biit the influence and the glories of the poet 
are passed. He is no longer the elect of oracles ! 
He is no more superior to kings ! 

Alas !  

' Who now shall wake the Spartan fife, 

And call, in aoiemn toonds, to life 

The yootfas, whose loclu divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hjaoinths, in sullen hue, 
At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding, 

Applauding freedom loved, of old, to viewP 
What new Tyrtseos wield the sword he sings?' 

Alas ! the modem bard is a feeble being, a so- 
litary character. The hosts indeed of fancy are 
his: Tis true he can marshal his ideal ranks, 
and bid them, 



-' Now vanish, now appear ; 



Flame in the van, or darken in the rear!' 

Y^et, amidst all the visionary splendour, he must 
envy the trophies of Tyrtaeus ! 

' He lived in the age of Ptolemy Epiphanes. See Athenieas, 
b. 14, c. 7, 
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IDYLLIUM I. 
Page 6, line 4. 

A stall-fed lamb awaits the shepherd swaio. 

The dramatis personae of the pastoral Idyllia 
are the Bubulci, Upiliones, and Caprarii. To the 
first was assigned the care of oxen; to the se- 
cond, that of sheep ; and to the third, the .care 
of goats. The rank of these characters was in 
the order in which we have mentioned them. 

P. 6, 1. 7. 

'Tis Pan we fear : from banting he retoms. 

The goatherds worshiped Pan as their pre- 
ceptor in the art of singing and playing on the 
pipe; while the neatherds and shepherds were 
the disciples of Apollo and the Muses. The 
shepherd Thyrsis having invited the Goatherd 
to his pastoral seat, and desired him to play upon 
the pipe ; the goatherd answered, ' he could not 
do this at noon, while Pan, whom he reverenced 
as his god, was asleep; but Thyrsis might do it 
with impunity, because he did not lie under the 
same obligations.' The shepherd accordingly 
invokes the Muses, and entreats them to be pro- 
pitious to his lay. The shepherd Thyrsis had 
promised an he goat to Pan ; and a she goat to 
the Goatherd, the votary of Pan. In return the 
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goatherd had assigned the Muses a sheep, and 
Thyrsis, the servant of the Muses, a lamb from 
the fold. Such is the distinction of character in 
Theocritus; and so accurately is it preserved. 

Wartati, 
P. 6, 1. 8. 

As all in silence hashed tbe noondaj borns. 

The ancients believed (says Mr. Warton after 
Dacier, on that passage in Horace, 

-Caretqae 



Ripa ragis taoitorna ?eutis) 

that their gods were accustomed to sleep at mid- 
day. , Hence they attributed to that season a 
peculiar silence and serenity. Our goatherd 
therefore refuses to grant the request of Thyrsis, 
from an apprehension that he should disturb the 
noonday slumbers of his guardian deity. In one 
of the hymns of Callimachus, Tiresias is struck 
blind, as a punishment for his intrusion on Pallas 
and the nymph Chariclon,v(rhile they were bathing 
at the hour of noon — at that solemn period, when 
the mountain was hushed in meridian stillness. 
To enter a temple at noonday was prohibited 
among the ancients, from a persuasion that their 
deities were then asleep. The Pythagoreans 
and Egyptian sages forbad any one to speak as 
he passed at this hour the gates of their temples : 
the divinity was to be worshiped in silence. Thus 
are we to understand Elijah — * And it came to 
pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, 
— " Cry aloud : for he is a god : either he is talk- 
ing, or he is pursuing; or he is on a journey ; or, 
peradventure,he sleepeth, and must be awaked."' 

IT 2 
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This superstitious notion of the Gentiles seems 
to be alluded to in the Psalms. He who reposes 
his trust in God is said not to be afraid of ^oi- 
/xov/8 |X£^«|xSp/y8» as the Septuagint interpreters 
have rendered it. Thus also Lucan : 

Noo illam oalto popali propiore fireqaentaDt, 
Sed oessere Deis, medio cam Pboebas in axe est. 
Ant ooelam nox atra tenet \ pavet ipse saoerdos 
Aocessomy dominamqiye tiinet deprendere laoi. 

Warton, 

Mr. Warton's notion relative to the Pythago- 
reans hath been justly excepted against by an 
anonymous critic; who adds, that the supersti- 
tion here descanted on, seems to have prevailed 
among the Druids. 

' Non sab bori meridei Dniidarom lacos impone intrares.' 
P. 6,1. 21. 

O'erlaid with wax it stands. 

A description of the KHP0rPA4>IA, as Heinsius 
informs us. It was much in fashion (at the time 
Theocritus flourished) both among the Egyptians 
and Sicilians. 

To beautify the prows of their ships, says Potter, 
the ancients used several colours, anpealing them 
by wax melted in the fire; which art was called, 
from the wax, Kv^qoy^uCPict, from the fire EyKauff- 
T/KV|. It is described by Vitruvius, b. 7, c. 9, 
and mentioned by Ovid : 

 Picta coloribos ustis 

Cqeraleam matrem concava ppppis babet. 

The painted sbip witb melted wax anneard. 
Hath Tetbjs for its deity. 

P. 6, 1. 23. 

My large two handled cap, rich wroaght and deep. 
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Mr. Warton observes, that this cup was a most 
capacious vessel, which the Sicilian shepherds 
used to fill with milk, wine, or other beverage^ 
when they meant to indulge to excess. Theo- 
critus hatili adorned it, in proportion to its. size, 
with an abundant variety of sculpture. In the 
formation and selection of the pastoral imagery 
with which it is ornamented, the judgment of the 
poet is no less conspicuous than his invention : 
Though he has minutely described every figure, 
he is no where tedious. His fancy is not caught 
by prettinesses, or occupied in a childish enu- 
meration of trivial circumstances, like Tryphio- 
dorus, in his descriptioh of the Trojan horse; 
not to mention, that the principal value of the 
prize proposed by our shepherd, was to be esti- 
mated froip the splendour and elegance of the 
sculpture: so that the poet was almost neces- 
sarily obliged to give a distinct and accurate 
painting of it. No excuse, however, of this na- 
ture, will warrant that prolix description of the 
basket, in the Europa of Moschus. And Virgil 
hath certainly been unfortunate in his imitation 
of the passage before us. The truth is, he had 
no adequate ideas of the cup which the Greek 
poet was describing. The cup of Theocritus did 
not belong to Virgil's age or country. 

Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs (book xix. p. 516, 
V. 25. edit. Hanov.), hath imitated this, and many 
other passages of Theocritus, with success. 

P. 6, 1. 25. 

With beliobryse entwined. 

The Helichryse was a plant much celebrated 
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by the ancient poets — styled, according to Martyn, 
Chrysocarpam, or Hedera baccis aureis (with 
golden or saffron-coloured berries). This might 
have been Virgil's ivy. Victrices hederam, &c. 
Its flower, Athenaeus tells us, was very similar 
to the Lotus; and it is said to have taken its 
name from the nymph Helichryse, who was the 
£rst that gathered it. In the second Idyllinm 
Simaetha observes , that the beard of her Delphis 
was yellower than Helichrysus. Perhaps it may 
be the English Orpiment. Pliny and Theo- 
phrastus say, that Kiccog is a kind of ivy that 
grows without a support 

P. 7, 1. 1. 

Brimfal, throagh passioo, swell their twinkling ejes : 
And their full bosooas heave with fruitless sighs. 

Surely the art of the sculptor must have been 
wonderfully displayed in expressing the motions 
of the eyes, and even the sensations of the mind ! 

But descriptions of this sort often occur in the 
Greek, and more frequently in the Hebrew, 
poetry; though they will not easily stand the 
test of critical examination. 

Theocritus seems to have forgotten that he is 
describing the engraving of a cup. The poet hath 
the realities before his eyes: life and motion fire 
his fancy; and his painting corresponds with the 
warmth of his conceptions. War ton. 

P. 7, 1. 3. 

Amidst the scene, a fisher, graj with years, 
On the roagh summit of a rock appears. 

Mr. Warton intimates that Theocritus hath 
shown his judgment in introducing the local cir- 
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cumstaBce of the fisherman drawing his net, since 
the Sicilian shore abounded with fishermen. But 
as the cup was not fabricated at Sicily, there is 
surely no peculiar propriety in the representa- 
tion, for the reason Mr. Warton hath assigned. 
Though drawn from the immediate observation 
of the poet, it might not have been local to the 
engraver. 

P. 7, 1. 20. 

Weaves looost traps. 

Thus Longus, no unfrequent imitator of Theo- 
critus, describing the puerile sports of Daphni^ 
and Chloe : ' While Chloe was busily employed 
in framing locust traps, so intent was she on her 
amusement, that she forgot the care of her sheep/ 
And hence perhaps Virgil : 

Vimijiibas molliqoe paras detextere janco. 

Warton. 

P. 7, 1. 23, 

From Caljdon it crossed the seas. 

Homer, in his catalogue of the ships, reckons 
Calydon among the iEtolian cities. It was like*- 
wise called ^olis, according to Thucydides. 

P. 7, 1. 27. 

For thy loved hymn 



In the original, tov e0ifjL£^ov vfivov is the com- 
mon reading confirmed by all the MSS. Mr. War- 
ton had an opportunity of collating. In Theognis 
we find sCpifLs^ov Ujuivov etstielv: and in Horace, 
seu condis amabile carmen. The long conjec- 
tural remarks of Heinsius on this topic (as 
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Mr. WartoQ properly observes) are more inge- 
nious than just. He would read 

Toy 1^ I/Ac^flf vfMot, 
The Hjmn of Himera, 

A river in Sicily, the banks of which were the 
scene of Daphnis' loves, as it appears from a pas- 
sage in the seventh Idyllium. The authority of 
^lian hath been couiidently adduced, as decisive 
of the question. In the tenth book of his Mis- 
cellaneous Histories (ch. 18) iBlian concludes 
his anecdotes of Daphnis, with an intimation, 
that Stesichorus the Himersean bard, is re- 
ported to have been the inventor of the Bucolic. 
Mr. Fawkes, however, asserts, * that we have 
the indisputable authority of ^lian in favour of 
Heinsius's correction, which is undoubtedly ge- 
nuine: for the historian, speaking of Daphnis 
and this hymn, says ' It is that which the goat- 
herd calls Tov £$' Ijxf^ft u/jivov; and that Stesi- 
chorus, the Himer%an bard, first sung this cele- 
brated hymn.' 

Mr. Fawkes hath mistaken Heinsius. The 
translator can find no such information in .Mian. 

P. 8, 1. 1. 

Where itraj'd ye, Bjmpha, when Daphnis pined with love? 

^^ I 

To this passage (which, as it hath been ob- 
frerved, Virgil, Milton, Pope, and Lord Lyttel- 
ton, have all imitated) the apostrophe to the 
winds, in the opening of Ossian's Darthula, bears 
a very remarkable resemblance. 

' But the winds deceive thee, O Darthula! and 
deny the woody £tha to thy sails. These are 
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not thy mountains, Nathos ; nor is that the roar 
of thy climbing waves. The halls of Cairbar are 
near, and the towers of the foe lift their head. 
Where have ye been, ye southern winds, when 
the sons of my love were deceived? but ye have 
been sporting on plains, and pursuing the thistle's 
beard ! O that ye had been rustling in the sails 
of Nathos, till the hills of Etha rose; till they 
rose in their clouds, and saw their coming chief!' 
Who can recollect Milton's imitation without 
enthusiasm? 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorMless deep 
Closed o'er the head of yoar loved Lyoidas, &o. 

P. 8, 1. 8. 

And e'en the forest lion moarn'd his death. 

Thus Virgil, in his fifth Eclogue: 

Daphni« tnom Penos etiam ingemaisse leones, &c. 

The scholiast observes, that there were no lions 
in Sicily. He would therefore read, cev eyiXuvffe 
— ' Even a lion could have lamented his death.' — 
But these surely are difficiles nugse. 

P. 8, 1. 11. 

Bnlls, cows, and steers, stood drooping at his side. 

* How frigid in comparison (says Mr. Warton) 
is that description of Virgil, ' who mentions only 
— the shepherd's little flock standing melancholy 
around him!' It is with all diffidence that the 
translator dissents from the ingenious editor. 
Mr. Warton thinks that the description of our 
Sicilian bard hath gained strength and pathos ^ in 
proportion to the multitude and variety of ani- 
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mals employed as mourners at the death of 
Daphnis. Yet his brother of Winchester hath 
discovered, perhaps, more genuine pathos in that 
single stroke of Virgil — ' Stare circum,' than in 
our Sicilian's aggregate of beasts collected indis- 
criminately from the meadows of Sicily, and the 
forests of Africa. 

P. 8, 1. 24. 

Htfa, too thoaghtless in thj loves ^ 

The Greek scholiast supposes this to be a cod"- 
tinuation of Priapus's address : It is rather, how- 
ever, the speech of the nymph Echenais, the 
mistress of Daphnis, upbraiding him with his 
incontinence and infidelity. In this light, the 
whole passage is both striking and beautiful. 
There is a vein of pleasant raillery runs through 
it ; nor can we help observing its peculiar grace- 
fulness and truly characteristic simplicity. 

Heinsius and Wartan, 

Still,' however, a difficulty remains. The poet 
observes, that ' Daphnis made no reply.' True : 
for how could he reply to what he did not hear? 
the female personage, whoever she is, is repre- 
sented as thus complaining at a distance, amidst 
the groves and the fountains. A learned critic 
hath conjectured that a Koo^ct means the goddess 
Diana. It may be so. But the only way per- 
haps of removing the difficulty is to imagine 
Priapus still continuing his address, and repeat- 
ing this passage as the words of the slighted 
nymph. 
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P. 9, 1. 1. 

He views with leering ejei his gotts askance. 

Virgil alludes to this place — 

NoTifflos at qai te — transversa toeotibos hirois. 

Tanecu oCp^uXfJLus seems to be a very bold ex- 
pression, that will scarcely admit of a literal ver- 
sion. Horace's intabuissent pupulse expresses, 
with rather more energy, the effect produced in 
the eyes by a vehement desire for an unattain- 
able object. 

P. 9, 1. 16. 

Bat he : ' Too tme thoa sajst, that love hath won! 
Too sore thj triamphs mark my setting sun ! 

This passage hath been much perplexed by 
conjectural criticism. In the opinion of some, 
it means : ' Now all things show- ' that my sun 
is set,' intimating that he foresaw his death ; or 
that he should no more behold the light of the 
sun. HeXtog Jf OvpccvB ei^uwoKooXe — * the sun has 
perished from heaven' — hath been cited as an il- 
lustration from Homer's Odyssey. Others think, 
that the original should run 

HSt) f/ap ppoff^M oayd A AIO£ a^A/u^i AEAYKEI 

Here the sense is rather obscured than illustrated. 
The following Mr. Warton determines to be the 
genuine reading : 

H^n tjfofi 4^PA£AH torayd «Xioy afc/Ai MvMtf* 
Aet^it K.EIN, ^c. 

' O Venus, you say that my sun [i. e. all my 
hopes] is set, is vanished ! Daphnis therefore, 

X 
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&c.' which reminds the translator of that fine 
Hymn to Hope, the production of the elegant 
Langhorne : 

' Son of the sool, whose cheerfal rtj 
DtrU o'er this gloom of life a smile ; 

Sweet Hope, jet farther gild mj waj ; 
Yet light mj wearj steps a while. 

Till thj fkir lamp dissolTe in endleas daj.' 

P. 9, 1. 26. 

There the broad msh in matted Terdore thriTea. 

The KifXBt^ is, most probably, the three- 
cornered rush described by Pliny the naturalist 
(21, 18), white at bottom, and black at top. It 
occurs several times in Theocritus. Some have 
imagined it to be a tree ; perhaps from its asso- 
ciation with oaks, as in this place and the fifth 
Idy Ilium. But Virgil, in imitation of the passage, 
associates the oak and the reed : 

Hie virides teneri pretexit arandioe ripas 
Bfincias, ^qae sacri resonant examina qaercik. 

Kvirei^og is evidently an aquatic plant in Homer, 
Iliad, b. 21. Yet Pope has translated it cypress. 
In the thirteenth Idyllium, the epithet Ba^og is 
attached to KxmaqoQ'—deep or lofty ; which may 
imply its thick growth or its height. It grew 
perhaps considerably high. There is no doubt 
but it must have been an object of some dis- 
tinction in the pastoral piece ; otherwise Theo- 
critus would not have introduced it (as in the 
first and fifth Idyllia), without a single epithet or 
adjunct. We may possibly conceive some idea 
of its growth in Sicily, from Swinburne's de- 
scription of the fennel-giant. His route to Man- 
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firedoDia was thirty miles, through a fiat pasture 
covered with asphodels, thistles, wild artichokes, 
and fennel-giant. Of the last he tells us are 
made bee-hives ((Tyia(l)ticeg fieXirog, see fifth Idyll.) 
and chair bottoms. The leaves are given to asses, 
by way of a strengthener ; and the tender buds are 
boiled and eaten as a delicacy, by the peasants. 
This plant covers half the plain, and rises to such 
a height, that there is an instance, in one of the 
wars between France and Spain, of the Spaniards 
having marched through it, undiscovered, close 
up to the French entrenchments. 

P. 10, 1. 27. 

« 

O Pan, my reeds go dose compacted take, 
And call forth all tbeir tones for Daphnis' sake. 

Pan primas calamos oera ooojangere plures 
Institait 

From these passages, as well as many others 
interspersed in the Greek and Latin poetry, it 
appears that Pan was highly honoured as the 
inventor of the shepherd's pipe. The musical 
instruments used by the ancient .shepherds have 
Tarious names, denoting the materials of which 
they were made — such as oat and wheat straw, 
reeds, and hollow pipes of box, leg bones of 
cranes, horns of animsds, and metals. The pipe 
conunonly used was composed of seven reeds, 
unequal in length, and of different tones, joined 
together with wax. In the eighth Idyllium, two 
pipes are mentioned, composed of nine reeds. 
The Fistula is used, to this day, in the Grecian 
islands. 
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With respect to the manner of playing and 
singing among the shepherds, we need not hesi- 
tate in determining, that their Tocal and instru- 
mental music was alternate — ^the verse they 
sung corresponding with the tune they played. 
It is impossible that a shepherd could sing and 
play at the same moment. This mode of play- 
ing and singing is very common with the pipers 
and fiddlers at our country wakes, says Dr. Percy. 
They probably borrowed the custom from the 
Romans, during their residence in Britain. Thus 
(adds he) the old English minstrels used to war?- 
ble on their harps, and then sing. 

P. 11, 1. 23. 

For sweeter, shepherd, is thy charmiDg song 
Than e'en Cicadas sing the boughs among. 

The T£t7/^, or Cicada, occurs frequently in 
Theocritus; an insect, which some have mis- 
taken for the locust, and others for our English 
grasshopper. Pope hath confounded it with 
the latter ; and Eawkes (though sensible of his 
error) hath followed Pope— copying, in spite of 
Horace's ridicule, a great man's imperfections; 
We meet also with the Ak^/c» or locust, in our 
author ; it is considerably larger than the TerlZ; 
which appears to be the principal point of dis<- 
tinction between them. 

According to Dr. Martyn's accurate descrip^ 
tion, ' the TeYli?^ hath a shorter and rounder 
body than our common grasshopper, and is of a 
dark green colour. Its wings are beautiful, being 
ptreaked with silver, and marked with brown 
spots. The outer wings are twice as long as . 
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the inner, and more variegftted. After the Latin 
term Cicada, the Italians call it Cicala, and the 
French Cigale. 

^ian concurs with Theocritus, Anacreon, 
Virgil, and the poets in general, in affirming 
that the Cicada lives on dew — probably an er- 
roneous notion, though Spence seems inclined 
to believe it, and Fawkes asserts it gravely. 
From iElian, b. 12, c. 6. and Anacreon, Od. 42, 
we may judge that this creature was held in great 
veneration by the ancients. The Athenians wore 
golden Cicadae in their hair, as an emblem of 
national antiquity ; since, it seems, they derived 
their origin, like those insects, from the earth. 
Sacred to the Muses, and the daughter of Jupiter, 
to eat a Cicada was deemed extreme impiety. 
Such, however, was no unfrequent practice. 
John the Baptist, we read, ate the locust. 

A barmleftf iniect wbj porsae— 
That onlj fipi the rosy dew ? 

See a beautiful Epigram in the Anthologia on 
this idea. 

Rapin's ' Ode to the Cicada' is well known : 
the translator shall conclude his notes with a 
version of it, performed at a very early age, as a 
school exercise. 

ODE TO THE CICADA. 

Cicada lowed, wboM little linbi are ipread 
Oo jonder loft loKoriaot bed ; 

Who bopp*tt the lawoa along, 

Cbaotiog an idle aong : 
Whether, amid fullblown flowen. 
Blithe tboa aipp'at refretbing abowen — 

x2 
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Drook with heaven's finjcmnt tears ; 
Or where greei) waters glide, 
Thoo lovest to reside. 
Id the moist grass .of sbadj plains ; 
Or modulating dulcet strains 
Thj emalatiTe throat 
Ontvies the shepherd's note, 
Whilst all the village round thj accents hears. 

Or when the sun darts down its scorching raj 
To yex the rustic's weary way ; 

By a sweet murmuring rill, 

Thou gratest, shrieking shrill : 
Or if the deities of heaven 
Nectarian sweets to thee have given 
With ministerial rains : 

And bounteously bestrew 

Thy bed with pearly dew — 
Assist my song: while skill'd in rhymes 
Thy poet, through all future times 

To last, a temple rears; 

And through the listening spheres 
Still more and more thy fame immortal honour gains. 

P. 11, 1. 27. 

Where sport the hours! — 

The daughters of Jupiter and Themis, accord- 
ing to Orpheus and Hesiod ; the former of whom 
informs us that they were born in the spring. 

Praesides foribus cceli cum mitibns Horis, 

says Ovid; making them the door-keepers of 
heaven. In this circumstance Homer agrees 
with Ovid; and also assigns to them the care 
of the aerial regions, II. b. 5. They are again 
mentioned by our author in the Syracusian 
Gossips. 
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IDYLLIUM II. 

Page 12, line 1. 

Where — wbere'f the laarel plack'd from yonder gro? e ? 
Where the pale philtre that may charm my love? 

Our fears are awakened for a moment at the. 
abrupt appearance of the enchantress, as she in- 
vokes the pale moon, and begins her horrid rites. 
The character, however, of Simoetha is of the^ 
mixed kind. It was not the purpose of Theo- 
critus to excite our fears, in a continued series, 
by an uninterrupted representation of the ma- 
gical process. Though in the piece before ua, 
in the Pharmaceutria of Virgil, and a similar 
'performance by Sannazarius, we may see the 
principal ceremonies — ^we must have recourse 
to other authors for the horrors of incantation. 
The Canidia of Horace, and the Thessalian sor- 
ceress Erichtho, in the 6th book of Lucan, will 
furnish us with no inadequate ideas of ancient 
necromancy. We may remark, by the way, that 
Lucan had, probably, the incident of Saul and 
the witch of Endor in view, while his Erichtho 
was raising up a dead body, to satisfy the in- 
quiries of Sextus concerning the event of the 
civil war. ApoUonius Rhodius hath also ex-, 
hibited enchantment in all its terrors. 

The practices of witchcraft have been remark- 
ably similar in all ages and nations of the world. 
The magical use of amulets and charms was, 
doubtless, of very high antiquity! though Dr. 
Warburton hath referred its original to the age 
of ihe Ptolemies. Long before the times of 
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MoseSy the art of diyination was practised in 
Egypt and the land of Canaan. Pharaoh sent 
for aU the magicians of Egypt to interpret his 
dream. The teraphim that Rachael stole from 
her father Laban were, most likely, litUe magical 
images. The ear-rings which Jacob buried under 
tiie oak at Shechem, were no other than amulets. 
Abraham's servant (who was sent to look for a 
wife for his son Isaac), as soon as he found Re- 
becca, took' a golden ear-ring (or jewel for the 
forehead) of half a shekel weight, and put it on 
her face : this was probably a frontlet, with ma- 
gical words engraved on it, like the Arabian ta- 
lisman. See ' Clogher's Chronicle of the Hebrew 
Bible vindicated,' page 157. 

As the world grew older, its superstitions in- 
creased. Egypt no longer preserved her su- 
perior pretensions to magic, while Pontus, As- 
syria (see conclusion of this Idyllium), and many 
other nations, became equally celebrated for their 
enchanters ; to whom the power was attributed 
of reversing the order of nature, on the most tri- 
vial occasions. The Romans were subjected to 
perpetual alarms through the infernal rituals of 
Hecate; and some thousands at a time have 
been convicted of sorcery, in the imagination of 
this credulous people. Nor was it the unin- 
formed mind alone that gave way to such fan- 
ciful isuperstitions. The wise Cicero, and the 
no less philosophic Aurelius, were, in this point, 
as undiscerning as the vulgar. And, in after 
times, the apostate Julian, who rejected Chris- 
tianity, became a dupe to magical imposture. 
We are not to wonder, then, at the triumphs of 
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« 

sorcery, at a subsequent period, when ignorance 
and error had inyolved in darkness the European 
nations. In the fifth and sixth centuries it was 
a darkness, indeed, that might be felt. The cru- 
sades were, afterwards, the means of introducing 
into Europe a species of necromancy, whose as- 
pect was peculiarly captivating to poetic imar 
gination. Asia had been long, indeed, the seat 
of enchantment. The Magi of Persia and the 
Brahmins of India have, in many ages, been 
famed for their deep researches in the occult 
sciences, and their reputed intercourse with the 
inyisible world. 

The romantic invention of Genii and Fairies 
originated in the East; and such may justly be 
eonsidered as a valuable accession to the less 
marvellous fictions of the classic poet; thougl\ 
in some of our modern poems we have an in^ 
judicious mixture of the Gothic and classical, 
machinery. 

P. 12, 1. 23. 

IjDX, O force bim, bj tbj mystic cbarms! 
Force bim, thoagb faithless, to tbese longing arms. 

This bird is supposed by some to be the wry- 
neck : though the original word has been variously 
translated — ^passerculus, frutilla, regulus. It was 
much valued by enchanters. Its tongue was most 
esteemed, and was supposed to have a sovereign 
virtue in love potions. Sometimes the whole, 
bird was fastened to a wheel of wax, which was 
turned over the fire, till both were consumed. 

Potter. 
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P. 13, 1. 9. 

But, in rereDge, I give this laarel boagh. 
Daphoifl me mains orit — ego banc in Dapbnida lanixim. 

Pliny says, that by its crackling noise the 
laurel was thought to express a detestation of fire. 
From the noise it makes in burning, some tell us, 
it derived its name — Att^vi, i, e. ^ (P&jv>]. Mr. 
Gay hath happily imitated this passage in his 
Shepherd's Week. 

Two hazel-nats I threw into the flame, &c. 

P. 13, L 16. 

E'en as this wax eraporates in fame. 

May Mjndian Delphis, scoroh'd bj lore* conMme ! 

' As the image consumed, so did the person it 
represented !' Such was the common opinion in 
the days of Theocritus and Virgil ; nor was it 
less prevalent in this country in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and of James. Dr. Marty n observes, 
that in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
many persons were convicted of this practice, and 
were executed accordingly ; as it was deemed to 
be attempting the lives of others. The ' burning 
in effigy' is often accompanied with the like ma- 
lignity. 

P. 13, 1. 21. 

Hell's adamantine gates. 

'Kiv^fTetiQ fi aSetyjC[f\ct not rhadamanthusy ac- 
cording to the vulgar reading, but adamanU 

P. 13, 1. 22. 

Hark — the dogs howling — ^to the eywbaU fly ! 
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Thus Virgil, 

TiaDitDsqae cie, et matris qaate Cymbala ciroam. 

Among the Swedish Laplanders, there is, in 
every family, a drum — ^for consulting the devil. 

P. 13, 1. 26. 

See smooth *d io oalmt the silent waves repose ! 
Bat ah, this bosom iio saob qaiet knows. 

At this solemn scene, Mr. Warton introduces 
a beautiful night piece, from Apollonius Rho<- 
dius, which has been thus finely translated : 

Ni){ht on the earth poar'd darkness : on the sea. 

The wakesome sailor to Orion's star 

And Helic6 torn'd beedfol. Sank to rest 

The traveller forgot his toil ; his charge 

The sentinel ; her death-devoted babe 

The mother's painless breast. The Tillage dog 

Had ceased bis troabloas bay : each bnsj tnmalt 

Was hashed at this dead hoar ; and darkness slept, 

Lock'd in the arms of silence. She alone, 

Medea, slept not 

P. 14, 1. 6. 

Fired bjr the' Arcadian plant. 

Hippomanes here signifies a plant, described 
as having the fruit of the wild cucumber, and the 
leaves of the prickly poppy; perhaps a kind of 
mullein. 

In Virgil, Georg. iii. 280, it means a poison. 
The reader may see a learned Dissertation on the 
Hippomanes, at the end of Bayle's Dictionary. 

P. 14, 1. 18. 

Now, at his threshold, &c. 

It was usual (says Potter) to sprinkle en- 
chanted medicaments on some part of the house 
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where the person resided. Drugs have be^, in 
all ages, yery necessary to the support of the 
magical wrt. 

P. 14, 1. 26. 

What time her ofTerings fair AnAxo paid. 

The Athenian virgins were presented to Diana 
before it was lawful for them to marry. On this 
occasion they offered baskets full of little curiosi- 
ties to that goddess, to gain permission to depart 
out of her train, and change their state of life. 

Potter, 

P. 16, 1. 22. 

'• like Tbapsos, dead. 

Qu'^os — a Scythian wood, of a boxen or 
golden colour: some take it to be the Indian 
Guiacum. The women who chose to look pale, 
tinged their cheeks with it. Heinsius, 

P. 16, 1. 29. 

My poplar tvrealb with parple ribbons dress'd. 

Whenever a young man was smitten with the 
beauty of any lady (especially a courtesan), his 
wrote her name in a place appointed for the pur- 
pose, with some encomium on her. Having thu's 
acknowledged his passion, he fixed on the day 
following for a festival, to crown her head with 
a wreath of flowers and ribbons. Thus in Plato, 
Alcibiades, at a festival, resorts to Agatho, with 
.a crown and ribbons to adorn his head. Lovers 
used also to decorate with flowers the doors of their 
mistresses. Hence the present custom of the 
Greeks to adorn the doors of the persons they 
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love, Oh the first of May, is derived. They sing 
and vValk before the houses of their fair mistresses, 
to draw them to their windows ; and such were 
the gallantries they practised in the days of 
Horace. The young maidens dressed their heads 
with natural flowers, with which, too, they made 
themselves garlands; and the young men, who 
wished to be thought gallant did the same. See 
Sentimental Journey through Greece, by Mr. 
Guys, 

P. 17, 1. 16. 

Fall oft hath love with wild disorder swaj'd 
The roTiDg consort, and the frenzied maid ! 
Veaora'd alike, the dark contagion spreads 
Through Virgin chambers, or tbroagh bridal beds. 

QuKaiJLOt signifies the inner chambers, appropri- 
ated to unmarried ladies. The rooms, where 
Priam's daughters lived, were called Teyeot 
©cekctfioi — ^the uppermost rooms in the bouse. 
The Europa of Moschus is described in one of 
the upper chambers of the dome. 

The men and women among the modem G reeks 
have separate apartments, called Andronitis and 
Gynaeconitis. The latter, for the security of the 
women, is always in the interior quarter of the 
building. From such prisons the modem ladies 
of Turkey very frequently make their escape, ac*- 
tuated by the same frenzy, and the same roving 
disposition, that our poet hath described. The 
consequences of this passion. Baron de Tott 
hath strikingly represented. 'It is impossible 
(says he) to consider^ without horror, the dismal 

Y 
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coosequences of the blind passions to wluch the 
Turkish women are sometimes a prey. I do not 
speak here of those, women who so frequently 
sell their charms, and whose mutilated dead bo- 
dies I have often seen in the environs of Con- 
stantinople; but of others, of a more exalted 
rank, whom an irresistible fury overpowers, and 
who escape secretly from their prisons. These 
unfortunate creatures always carry off with them 
their jewels, and think nothing too good for their 
lovers. Blinded by their unhappy passion, they 
do not perceive that this very wealth becomes 
the cause of their destruction. The villains to 
whom they flee, never fail, at the end of a few 
days, to punish their temerity, and ensure the 
possession of their effects, by a crime, which, 
however monstrous, the government is least in 
haste to punish. The bodies of these miserable 
women, stripped and mangled, are frequently 
seen floating in the port, under the very windows 
of their murderers ; and these dreadful examples, 
so likely to intimidate the rest, and prevent such 
madness, neither terrify nor amend.' 



IDYLLIUM III. 
Page 19, line 13. 

— ThroDgh its fern and itj creep. 

The ancient shepherds^had a notion that the 
smell of fern was offensive to serpents: hence 
they made themselves beds of this weed, for 
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iiieir greater security. !Neidier snakes nor ad- 
ders, howeyer, hare at present any antipathy to 
km ; since they have been often observed lying 
in the midst of it. 

P. 19, 1. 21. 

Sweet smiling Djmpbi whose eboD ejebrows own. 

The fair ones in Theocritus are often charac- 
terized by the sable eyebrow, as the most distin- 
guishing feature of female beauty. Fawkes hiith 
translated Hvavo(^v, black eyed, 

P. 19, 1. 29. 

This wreath of Uj pale and parsley wove. 
Floribas atqae apio crines ornatns amaro. 

The ancients attributed to ivy and parsley the 
virtue of dissipating the fumes of wine. 

P. 19, 1. 33. 

Where> yonder, Olpis, on the rocky steep, 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the deep. 

In order to catch tunnies (which were very 
frequent oh the coasts of Sicily), the fishermen 
were used to place a sort of specuhe on the 
highest rocks that projected over the sea, whence 
they might observe them in the water. Strabo 
calls it GvwoffviOTrEtu. And Oppian gives us a 
very particular description of it. See Wart, 
Theocr. vol. 2. p. 48. 

For the history of Tunnies, see Pliny and 
jdEHian. Var. Hist. B. ix. c. 42. and B. xiii. c. 
16. Of the Tunny fishery Mr. Swinburne gives 
the following description : 
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* The nets are spread over a large space of 
sea, by means of cables fastened to anchors, 
and are divided into several compartments. The 
entrance is always directed according to the 
season, towards that part of the sea from which 
the fish are known to come. A man, placed 
upon the summit of a rock high above the water, 
gives the signal of the fish being arrived ; for he 
can discern from that elevation what passes un- 
der the waters infinitely better than any person 
nearer the surface. As soon as notice is given 
that the shoal of fish hath penetrated as far as 
the inner compartment, or the chamber of death, 
the passage is drawn close, and the slaughter 
begins.' 

Lycidas, in the first eclogue of Sannazarius, 
appears to have been fishing for tunnies. 

Mirabar Tieina, Mjcon, per ilttora, nnper, 

Dum vagor, expeotoqae leves per pabala thjnnos. — 

The above descriptive passage of our poet 
Virgil hath thus injdtated : 

Pneceps aerii specol^ d% mputis, in nndaa 
Deferar. 

This (among many other instances of VirgiFs 
copies) is very inferior to its archetype. It is 
general, indeterminate imagery. Our Sicilian, 
like a true, original as he is, always presents us 
with real places and customs. The translator 
here takes an opportunity of remarking, that he 
hath seldom noticed the Yirgilian copies from 
Theocritus, merely with a view of pointing out 
the imitation. Every schoolboy, in his perusal 
of pur author, recaUs those imitative passages to 
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memoiy. Mr. Martyn might have spared hnn- 
self the pains of collecting them; and Mr. 
Fawkesy of transcribing the collection. 

P. 20, 1. 6. 

Aad iand her iiCTe. 

This species of diyination was called Kotnuvo- 

Mr. Douglas, in his ' Nenia Britannica/ men- 
tions a perforated spoon, ornamented with gar- 
nets, which was found in one of the tumuli. 

* This peff orated tpoon appears to have been 
a magical implement, and to have answered the 
use of the tieve and $heer$, described in the third 
Idyllium of Theocritus. It was suspended by a 
string, which perforated the hole at the handle. 

Subsequent discoveries in these kind of tumuli 
will show the sheers, another specimen of the 
sieve of a different form, and various other im- 
plements descriptive of various orders of magic 
in nse, among the ancients, from the earliest pe- 
riod of time, and transmitted to modem ages from 
the Eastern nations ; whence these tummli relics 
were introduced into this island. 

P. 20, 1. VS. 

Mj right €jt if chef! 

' The palpitation of the right eye (says Potter) 
was reckoned a lucky omen:' This and many 
other omens or signs mentioned in Theocritus, 
such as a pimple on the nose or tongue, indi- 
cating a falsehood, &c. are well known to every 
old woman in oar villages. 

y2 
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P. 20, 1. 23. 

From Othrjs' top the seer MeUmpas drove 
His herds, to Pjlian plains, impeli'd bj lot e. 

Othrys was a mountain in Thessaly — rwhich 
country was much celebrated, in ancient times, 
for an extraordinary breed of oxen. Hence Ne- 
leus, king of Pylus, refused to giire his daughter 
in marriage to M.elampus king of Tyrius, unless 
he procured him some of them — ^which he soon 
after accomplished by the help of his brother 
Bias. Univ. Hist, vol. vi. p. 215. 8vo. 



IDYLLIUM TV. 

The characters of this Idy Ilium are hirelings — 
the slaves of shepherds — ^the lowest persons in 
low life — ^whose conversation consists in abuse 
and ribaldry. Warton, 

In Edwards's Selecta qtusdam Theocriti 
Idy Ilia, are some curious observations on the 
fourth Idyllium. 

Page 21, line 3. 

Bj stealth thoa milk'st them, I sappose, at eve, 

^ A peculiar species of theft among the ancient 
rustics. The delinquents were styled AjXoA/o/. 

P. 22, 1. 20. 

Thel marsh, the groves that hide Nesethns* floods. 

Swinburne, speaking of the marshes in these 
parts, says, that they are very proper for the 
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breeding of the buflUo— a species of cattle, 
which are of a heavy yet laborious disposition, 
and delight in marshes. During the broiling 
heats of summer they lay themselves down in 
the water, and leaving only the end of their 
noses above the surface, defy the assaults of 
the myriads of insects that swarm in these low 
grounds. • 

P. 22, 1. 22. 

Yes ! and to hell, too, will t^j cattle go — 

Here neither the commentators nor translator? 
of Theocritus seem to have noticed the peculia^ 
propriety and beauty of the original; in which 
Cory don, describing the different places whither 
the cattle were driven for pasture, says : ' They 
go sometimes to this place — sometimes to that/ 
Battus replies, ' and they will go ag Kiiety* 

P. 23, 1. 1. 

I chant sweet 61aaca*s songs, and Pjrrfans' lays ; 

Glauca was a lutanist of Chios — Pyrrhus ^ 
Lesbian poet. 

P. 23, 1. 2, 

Salobrioas Croton and Zacjnthas praiae ! 

' Cotrone hath succeeded to the Greek city of 
Cotron ; but does not cover the same extent of 
ground. In summer this climate is said to be 
unhealthy; a misfortune that cannot proceed from 
local causes; for the salubrity of Croton was 
famous to a proverb among the ancients. The 
Esaro (anciently ^sarus), which flowed Ihrougl) 
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the very centre of the old town, now runs in 
a shallow stony bed, at a considerable distance 
north of the gates. Of the ancient Croton 
Hercules was the supposed founder/ 

P. 23, 1. 3. 

IiAoiiiioin'i eifteni lite* 

Lacinium is a promontory not far from Croton, 
known in modem geography by the name of 
Cape delle Colonne, which, with the promontory 
of Salentum or St. Maria di Leuca, forms the 
mouth of the Tarentine gulf, seventy miles wide. 
The land is very high — rocks, coarse granite 
and breccia. On a point impending over the 
waves are some scattered stones, and a few re- 
gular courses of building, said to be the ruins of 
the school of Pythagoras, and of the temple of 
Juno Lacinia. 

P. 23, 1. 6. 

Oor iBgon (who devoar'd, alone, that daj, 
FoU foancoro cakes) 

Athensus, Philostratus, iElian, and other an- 
cient writers, tell wonderful stories of the appe- 
tite and strength of these athletic exhibitors. 
In this Idyllium iEgon hath his twenty sheep-— 
and is here said to have devoured fourscore 
cakes : Hercules could eat a bullock at a meal, 
bones and all — ^Nor was Milo overmatched by 
him in the merit of voraciousness. Warton. 

' Those who prepared themselves for boxing 
used all the means they could contrive to render 
themselves fat and fleshy, so that they might be 
better able to endure blows. Hence oorpulent 
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men or women were usually called pugileif ac- 
cording to Terence : 

Siqaa est babitior paolo, pagilem esse aiont. 

So far Potter ; whose observations throw con- 
siderable light on the subject, and are more to 
the purpose than a hundred examples of exag- 
gerated gluttony. It is by no means probable, 
that these feats of cramming ordinarily preceded 
the days of public contest. The competitors in 
the race and the wrestling match (whatever 
might be the case in boxing) had acted more 
prudently in living abstemiously, by way of pre? 
paration. ' Every man that striveth for the 
mastery, is temperate in all things.' And it 
may here be remarked, that our Agon's twenty 
sheep were intended for his provision during his 
stay at £lis ; and, perhaps, for sacrifice ^nd the 
entertainment of his friends. And if, as Casau- 
bon tells us, those who meant to be competitors 
at the Olympic games were expected to attend 
at least thirty days before the commeDcement, in 
order to be duly trained up and prepared for ex- 
hibiting, the combatants (the games themselves 
lasting nearly a week) must have remained above 
five and thirty days f^t Ellis, 
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IDYLLIUM V, 
Page 24, line 1.. 

Fly, flj, my goats, tbat wicked Sybarite, &c. 

It appears, that, in the time of Theocritus (long 
after the destruction of the old Sybaritic republic 
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by the Crotoniales) the rivers Cradiis and Sy- 
bans were salubrious waters, rolling amidst the 
richest pastures. If the authority of Theocritus 
be admitted, the ancients by no means deemed it 
imprudent to let their cattle drink at the Sybaris, 
from a persuasion (as Mr. Swinburne says) that 
the water was apt to excite dangerous sneezings 
and convulsions, being strongly impregnated with 
mephitic gas. Comates promises t6 wash his 
goats in this stream ; unless indeed, the distinc- 
^on be material between the fountain Sybaritis 
and the river Sybaris. For an account of the 
Sybarites, see ^lian, b. xvi. c. 23; with other 
places, indeed, of his miscellaneous history. 

« 

P. 25, 1. 9. 

•For then thy envioas ejes 



Glanced theft; and now, thj hands have stolen the prizb ! 

IS/TctVLev fioffKctivcav is strongly expressive of an 
envious eye that kills, as it were, with its glances. 

Of this fascinating quality in animals we are 
acquainted with various instances in natural his- 
tory. In allusion to it, probably, Pindar calls 
the fox cu6uVf fire-eyed. 

P. 25, 1. 13. 

Or into Crathis* streams. 

See JBlian's strange fable concerning the goat- 
herd Crathis, from whom the river (he says) de- 
rived its name. B. vi. c. 42. 

P. 25, 1. 19. 

Noag;ht'8 sacred. 

A proverb, that seems to have taken its rise 
from tiie following circumstance : — Hercules, on 
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his arrival at Dios, a city of Macedonia, saw se- 
veral people comiog out of the temple: being 
himself desirous to enter and worship, he inquired 
to whom it belonged? He was informed that it 
was dedicated to Adonis. On which he ex- 
claimed sSev i€fov — nothing is sacred — ^intima- 
ting, that, as Adonis was no deity, he did not 
think him deserving of any honour or worship ; 
and that things which made a show of some- 
thing great and sacred are often, in reality, ri- 
diculous trifles. Potter. 

P. 25, 1. 21. 

Minerva*! sow. 

An adage used, when the unlettered put them- 
selves in competition with the learned. 

P. 27, 1. 2. 

In eight straw hives shall oombs of honej swim. 

A critic on Warton observes, that these * Mellis 
Sci^hae, or Scaphides/ are no other than straw 
hives. ' It is remarkable (he continues) that in 
the North of England any vessel made in the 
same form, and of the same materials, is called 
a Skep, apparently from the word Scapha. The 
'EUoq^\](rofJLegf in the same Idyllium, seems to be 
the parebt of another provincial word, which 
signifies to be clamorous.' Boisterous (if such 
the critic mean) is not provincial, 

P. 27, 1. 29. 

A goodlj ram I fatten for the feast. 

A festival observed by the Greeks, ia honour 
of Apollo, sumamed Carneus, from Carnus an 
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Acaraanian, who was instructed by this god in 
the art of divination, bat afterwards murdered 
by the Dorians. Apollo sent them in vengeance 
a dreadful plague, to avert which they instituted 
this festival. Potter, 

P. 29, 1. 20. 

She kiss'd not for mj doTe, or pressed mj ears. 

A particular sort of kiss which Suidas calls, 
Xu7pov, the pot — ^because the person kissed was 
taken, like a pot, by both his ears. 



-Gnatasqoe parenti 



OtfCtitla compreosis aoribas eripiet. 

TiBULLUS. 

This method of salutation still obtains ambng 
the modem Greeks, who salute each other, by 
kissing the eyes, while they mutually take hold 
of each other's ears. Mr. Warton would change 
KuieXotg into KubeXovr', and read: 'I do not 
love Aleippe, because she did not kiss me, when 
I took her by the ears, and gave her a pigeon.' 
Surely the common reading is the most obvious 
and natural. 

P. 30, 1. 14. 

Off like MelKnthias, maj my limbs be torn. 

— One of the suitors of Penelope. See Homer^s 
Odyssey. But we are not to suppose that Co- 
mates had read Homer: the circuttistance to 
which he alludes was traditionary. 
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« 

IDYLLIUM VI. 

I'age 30, line 1. 

Late, herdsmao Dapbnu and BanuBtas ftd 
Their herds, Aratns. 

Aratus, author of an astronomical poem, enti- 
tled Phaenomena->--the poet whom St. Paul 
quotes in the Acts of the Apostles. 

P. 31, 1. 3. 

He, on the laoid wAve fiis /ond sarveys i 
And, on the beadh, hit dancingr shadow baji. 

Keiske seems so fond of emendation, that 
6ven the most unexceptionable passages are fre- 
quently the subjects of his coiyectural criticism. 
He l^rould change in this place, <Pcuv£i into oeuvet, 
and make the waters sprinkle the sheep-dog, 
instead of reflecting his image. His conjectures 
are often ingenious, but seldom probable. Mr. 
Warton hath here too committed a mistake, 
such as must be obvious to every reader whose 
head h&th not been previously clouded with 
commentaries. He mistakes the dog for the 
nymph Galatea. The shepherd's dog runs along 
the shore barking; at his own shadow: Galatea 
is yet in the water. 

P. 31, 1. 13. 

The kingf s in check ! 

The original, allusive probably to the game of 
chess, appears to be a proverbial saying, ex- 
pressing a false step; or a situation not war- 
ranted by the rules of prudence or propriety, 

z 
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* She moves her king (AiOov) from his proper 
place, or from the line (aro y^ofjLiiag) into check/ 
contrary to the rules of chess. In other words, 

* Galatea, blinded by passion, flies her lover, 
and follows her scome? — a false move in the 
game of love. 



IDYLLIUM VII. 

The Idyllium before us is entitled QakutrM, if 
'Ex^mj OiotvofMf commonly translated Thalysia, 
or the Vernal Journey ; though the Thalysia were 
celebrated in autumn. But QSomo^uL signifies a 
Navigation or Voyage. This poem, therefore, 
may be styled ' The Vernal Voyage of Ageanax.' 

HeinHfts. 

Page 32, line 6. 

There Ljcops' tons their harvest offering paid. 

In the Grecian villages, and among the Bul- 
garians, they still observe the feast of Ceres. 
When harvest is almost ripe, they go dancing 
to the sound of the lyre, and visit the fields, 
whence they return with their heads ornamented 
with wheat ears, interwoven with the hair. 

See 3L Guys. 

P. 32, L 7. 

Great Ljcops' generoas sons — if any good 
Flow down, traosmitted with illastrioas hlood ! 

' If that turn of imagination — those infirmities 
of intellect, which mark insanity or delirium, or 
folly, are so often confessed to be hereditary. 
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shall we not allow to all the endowments and 
talents of the mind the same prerogative? the 
great qualities of the last Athenian king flou- 
rished in the Archons for above three hundred 
years. The Incas of Peru, during a far longer 
period, were eminent for every princely virtue. 
The daughter of Scipio was mother of the 
Gracchi. The heroism of the younger Brutus 
was the heroism of his remote progenitor. The 
houses of the Messalae, the Publicolae, and Ya- 
lerii, were illustrious for six hundred years. The 
Deciif retaining equally long their primeval cha- 
racter, attempted the revival of Roman virtue in 
the decline of the empire.' See Dunbar on He- 
reditary Oeniui, 

P. 32, 1. 9. 

From Cljtia'f and from Cbalcon'i line tbey came. 

Clytia was the daughter of Merops, wife of 
Euripylus, king o( Cos, and mother of Chalcon. 
See Hom. II. b. 1. 

P. 33, 1. 17. 

Where — where, mj friend Simiohidaa, eo faat— 

Theocritus, in his poem called Syrinx, claims 
to himself this appellation of Simichidas, liapiQ 
^ero ^tfUX^Sa^f &c. Paris and Theocritus are 
the same — ^for Paris, as judge of the beauty of 
the three goddesses, was Theocritus, Gfeuv Kpir^; : 
thus Paris, metaleptically, is taken for Theocritus. 
Heimiui. 
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P. 83, 1. 23, 

Stmck bj tkj hvryiBg dogB, tke pebbles leap ! 

Ap^uAiJamv— ApCvAJC was a kind of woodeQ 
shoe^ aimed with iron nails. It was used to tread 
grapes in the wine press. 

P. 33, L 31. 

To UeM the fiur-TeS'd goddeasr 

Mr. Hole, in his notes to his very elegant 
translation of Homer's Hymn to Ceres, remarks, 
* that Ceres was said to have worn a black veil by 
the Grecian poets, either as a sign of sorrow for 
the loss of Proserpine, or to conceal her grief 
from obsenration/ And it was used as an oma-* 
mental part of dress, richly embroidered and 
transparent, in very early ages. Homer de- 
scribes, in his Iliad, a beautiful one offered by 
the Trojan matrons, at the altar of Minerva. 
And Penelope's is thus described in Pope's 
Odyssey : 

A veil traiislacent, o'er ber brow displaj'd. 
Her beaatj seems, sod onlj seems, to shade. 

* We find Rebecca makes use of 'one, on being 
informed that Isaac was approaching to meet her. 
When Judah meets Thamar, she is described as 
covering herself with a veil. This phrase is rather 
remarkable, as Judah, on that account, possibly, 
supposed her to be a courtesan ; and it is said, 
that slaves formerly, in Greece, wore larger veils 
than other people. Euripides makes Andromache 
complain, in his play of that name, * I was con- 
ducted from my husband's bed to the strand, my 
face covered with the veil of a captire.' Jt is 
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well known, that the veil of female slaves in the 
Levant, at present, covers the whole body ; and 
that the Greeks have been more tenacious of their 
old customs than most other nations. The use 
of the veil (says M. Guys) is very old. The veil 
i3i the Grecian ladies of modern times is muslin 
fringed with gold ; and (as formerly) that of the 
mistress and the maid, the free woman and the 
slave, are all different. 

P. 34, 1. 6. 

Pbiletu or Sicelidu, in Tain ! 

Both liiese names occur in Moschus's third 
Idyllium. Sicelidas (or Asclepiades) was a Sar 
mian poet — ^Philetas was of Cos. 

P. 34, 1. 16. 

The Mose-oooks, who the Chian bird defy. 

In this manner Horace styles Varius the cock 
of the Maeonian song : 

Soriheris Vario fortis, et hostiam 
Victor Maeonii carminis alite. 

P. 34, 1. 20. 

The strains I lately laboar'd, on the hill. 

Whether the common reading ought to be re- 
tained-^£V opet, on a mountain, or that of Heinsius 
and others — sv uqa, in the spring, be preferable, 
is a question on which pages of verbal criticism 
might still be wasted, as they have already been. 
After all the learned argumentations of Heinsius, 
Mr. Warton hath more satisfactorily supported 
the common reading. See vol. ii^ p. 87. 

z 2 
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P. 35, 1. 1. 

Then, at my hMrth, the Ptelean bowl be qaalTd — 

The ancients held three things requisite to- 
wards indulging their genius — says Heinsius — > 
a good fire, wine, and music. The genius of the 
modems is not very averse frpin the same species 
of indulgence. 

P. 36, 1. 7- 

On me the Capidi raeezed. 

Sneezing was sometimes accounted a lucky 
ffttkea ; as in this place, and a similar passage in 
the Eighteenth Idyllium. Casaubon remarks, 
that the ancients thought it a symptom of some 
infirmity. Hence, after sneezing, a short prayer 
was usually put up to the gods, such as Zfu C^^* 
Jupitei-, save me. See Antkologia. 

Strada wrote a treatise on sneezing ; where he 
tells us, that the custom of saluting those who 
sneeze is a relic of paganism, llie origin of 
this custom has been generally thought of a later 
date — being referred by some to that dreadful 
era in the records of mortality, when sneezing 
was an epidemic disease i^cpmpanied by death. 

P. 36, 1. 19. 

Bot if thoa smile not on tbj lover's cause. 
Be stung by nettles, torn bj harpj claws. 

See a similar threat in the tenth Ode of Ana- 
<^reon. The Arcadians, if they missed their 
prey, in hunting, used to beat the statue pf Pan 
(the reputed president of that sport) with squills 
or sea-onions. Potter. 
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' Thos the Indians^ when any calamity befalls 
lliem, chastise their idols with scourges. 

P. 37, 1. 34. 

The geoerwu jaice, in Pbolu' itosj eave? 

The caye of Chiron and his hospitality are de- 
scribed at large, in the Argonaut, of Orpheus, 
fine 375 and 400, &c. 

Chiron was the son of Saturn, according to 
Ovid; though Suidas mentions him with the 
other Centaurs, as the offspring of Ixion: he 
was the father of Achilles. By him JEsculapius 
was instructed in physic ; Apollo in music ; and 
Hercules in astronomy. 



IDYLLIUM VIII. 

The chief beauty of the eighth Idyllium (says 
Warton) consbts in the diversity of character be- 
tween the neatherd and the shepherd. Daphnis 
feeds oxen, and Menalcas sheep; and the allu- 
aions of both respect their proper business. The 
one never invades the other's province. 

Page 38, line 1. 

Onee, Diopbtntoi, op the breezj %rowt. 

The Greek runs MaXa veficsv (»f Qkatri) — cer- 
tainly a corruption. Pierson hath probably re- 
stored the true reading— MoAa veyMV il04» ANTE 
— Diophantus was a friend of Theocritus, ad- 
dressed in the twenty-first Idyllium. To the 
same person the present Idyllium was probably 
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inscribed. Perhaps Pierson (notwithstanding 
the plausibility of a late conjecture) is equally 
right in reading XpoKroio TetKavrUf in the same 
Idyllium. Dr. Jortin, indeed , would read 
X^ioeue, the adjective from Xpo^ero^. The Ionic 
dialect, he observes (Xpoi<re/o), is not often used 
in a Doric song. 

It is certain that the librarians often obli" 
terated proper names, without the least shadow 
of authority — an argument in favour of the above 
reading ; where the sense is much improved. 

P. 41, 1. 24. 

Her arched ejebrowt join'd. 

TibuUus hath also celebrated the continuous 
eyebrow. It is certain that the ideas of beauty 
are, in a great measure, national ; though not in 
such a degree as some writers have intimated. 
The translator does not recollect the place where 
it is asserted (though he is confident an author of 
distinction has said it) that the nose of the Vernu 
de Medicis (falling in a straight line from the 
forehead) would be esteemed among us a de- 
formity. But is not the Grecian nose of Ange- 
lica Kauffman extremely beautiful, in the opinion 
of Englishmen ? Yet a very strong representation 
of the continuous eyebrow would by no means 
suit our taste, though we universally laugh at the 
absurd notions of the Talapoins of Siam, who 
shave their children's eyebrows entirely bare* 
The large arched eyebrows of Theocritus, joining 
over the nose, are much admired, to this day, by 
the Persians. Anacreon, in his twenty-eighth 
Ode« delineates the eyebrow vrith a delicacy of 
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pencil that is exquisite. The fable eyebrows of 
his mistress are finely arched ; and the space that 
lies between their meeting shade is scarcely dis* 
tinguishable. Painters attribute a yariety of 
passionate expression to the eyebrow. Agree* 
ably to this idea» it is observed in ' the English 
Orator/ book the first, 

Whose ejebrow ihowf emotioof, whicli the heart 
Disclfttmt, &o. 

P. 41, 1. 27. 

— -— ~ Nor aogbt could I replj. 

Toupe reads (very ingeniously) for v/xpov, lunpov 
— But we ought not to deny Martyn the merit of 
the same conjecture, ' Ubi, pro Tinpov forte fuapov 
legi debef'f^di.ys our bumble parallelist, p. 119. 



IDYLLIUM IX. 

The discriminations of character are well pre- 
served in this Idyliium — Daphnis the herdsman 
boasts his smooth bed composed of skins that 
belonged to his white heifers, which the south 
wind had blown down from the rock, where 
they were "cropping the arbutus. To this Me-> 
nalcas opposes his fleeces, the produce of his 
fiock, which lay in great abundance, at his head 
and feet, in the cave. Wartan, 

In the opening of the piece, there is a fine dis^ 
tinctness. The swains are first to see their calves 
suckled, &c This business attended to, they 
are to proceed to their singing. The opposition 
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Mocx^ /W/v — qa^euffi ravpug is obserrable. And 
the repetitions tv S^caSag tt^%eo ir^og Qiag ct^xi^o, 
'mpoTog, TV fiuHoXtoffisv — give an air of beaatiful 
simplicity to the original, which cannot preserve 
its effect in the most happy version. 

Page 43, line 31. 

The shepherd swain a fine-wreath'd conch I gave, 
Broaght from the marfflar of the' learian wave — 

It is seldom we meet with descriptions of 
conchs, or any of the marine shells, in the Greek 
or Latin poets. 

The elegant Lucretius hath some lines on the 
subject : 

ConohanimqQe genas parili ratione videaas 
Pingere teilaris gremiam, qaa molUbas ondis 
Littoris incarvi bibalam paTit aeqaor arenam. 

Sannazarius, in his Piscatory Eclogues, gives 
frequent descriptions of shells ; as indeed it might 
be expected from the nature of his subject, la 
his first eclogue. My con exclaims. 

En tibi coeralei masoom aeqaoris : en tibi conchas 
Pprpnreas ; neonon toto qnaesita profando, 
£t vix ex imia'eYolsa corallia saxis, 
Adferimas.. 

In the third Idyllium of Sannazarius, Mopsua 
rewards Chronis and lolas with a conch and a 
branch of coral ; just as the umpire shepherd in 
this Idyllium presents Menalcas and Daphnis 
with a conch and a dub. The principal excel- 
lence of this club (by the way) seems to be de- 
scribed by the word Avro(pycc — It was a single 
plant. 
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IDYLLIUM X. 

Page 45, line 27. 

Yet, in my eyen, a koneff-eoUmr^d maid ! 

In the original iJLi}ux^o^ — Such epithets should 
always be literally translated. Though they may 
appear uncouth to the English reader, they con- 
tnbute to give him an idea of the manner of the 
original. 

P. 46, 1. 16. 

Bat bast thoa Lytieraes* nombers beard ? 

Lytierses was a bastard son of Midas, king of 
Phrygia. He reigned after his father, atCelaenae, 
the chief city of Phrygia ; and is described as a 
rustic inhuman tyrant ; of an insatiable appetite ; 
devouring in one day three large baskets of bread, 
and drinking ten gallons of wine. He took great 
pleasure in agriculture : but, as acts of cruelty 
were his chief delight, he used to oblige such as 
passed by, while he was reaping, to join with 
him in the work ; and then, cutting off their heads, 
he bound up their bodies in the sheaves. For 
these and suchlike cruelties he was put to death 
by Hercules, and his body thrown into the Mae- 
ander: yet his memory was cherished by the 
reapers of Phrygia, and an hymn, from him 
called * Lytierses,' sung in harvest time, in ho- 
nour of their fellow-labourer. — Univ. Hist. vol. 
iv. 8vo. p. 460. 

The above anecdote is taken from one of the 
tragedies of Sosibius, an ancient Syracusian poet, 
who, according to Vossius, flourished in the hun- 
dredth and sixty-sixth Olympiad. Mr. Fawkes 
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hath printed the original passage, together with A 
translation — but it only contains the information 
already given. — ' Lytierses' seems to be a set of 
formulary maxims, as Heinsius observes. Me- 
nander speaks of this song in his Carchedonium: 

SiogiDg Lytierses soon after dinner. 



P. 46, 1. 23. 



from the com 



When in brisk eddies the light chaff is borne. 

SoiB, in Scripture, the ' ox that treadeth out 
the com.' This custom exists in modem Italy. 
Mr. Swinbume tells us, that the corn at Canosa 
is separated firom the ear by the trampling of a 
great number of mares tied in a string by their 
tails, and whipped round and round. This ope- 
ration is performed in the Terra di Otranto by a 
pair of oxen, who drag between them a very 
heavy rough stone that breaks the sheaves^ and 
shakes out the grain. 



IDYLLIUM XI. 

Page 48, line 31. 

For thee ten does, all mark*d with moons, I retr. 

Casaubon and Heinsius would read MawoCPo^osg, 
wearing collars, according to the Vatican MS. 
The ancients, it is true, were fond of ornamenting, 
in this manner, the animals they had brought 
up tame. But the common reading hath more 
simplicity — AfivoQopooQ — all of them pregnant. 
The translator, however, hath preferred Reiske's 
conjecture both to the Vulgate and Vatican — 
MvnyoCpppug, marked with litUe moons. A pas- 
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•age in Homer's Iliad » b. 23. may not nnappo- 
•itely illastrate this emendation. 

P. 49, 1. 11. 

On the red faetrth aoqaeocb'd mj embtrt lifd. 
Then to tba flame mjr beard — my ejebrow, grte. 

The Cyclops here alludes, perhaps, to Tele^ 
phos's prediction, that his eye should be burned 
out by Ulysses. If we take this with us, the 
sense is obvious and easy. ' I could even suffer 
this eye, which I value so much, to be burned by 
thee, Galatea, &c. And, as he had been talking 
of his fire before, it seems a natural transition.' 
Watton* 

Heinsius hath given a yery different interpret 
tation, which, however, is far fetched and impro- 
bable. This passage, indeed, hath been abso- 
lutely a crux criticorum. The translator hath 
not followed Warton, whose construction, he 
thinks, is neither obvious nor easy. 



IDYLLIUM XII. 

This is one of the Idyllia that (for obvious rea- 
sons to the learned reader) would not admit of a 
irery close translation. 



IDYLLIUM XIIL 
Page 63, line 13. 

Tfae flower of beroei. 

These Argonauts, the flower of heroes, (or of 
sailors, as Pindar calls them) were fifty-two in 
number. 

AA 
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P. 68, 1. 21. 

Skftrp oxtoMfve't i<»w f j plaat, ■nd rashes broad. 

The oxtongue was prolmbly the carex acuta 
of Virgil. The leaves of this plant are so sharp, 
that it wounds the tongues of oxen, as the word 
fisTOiJLOg expresses. See Butumus in Miller. For 
Cyperus, or the three-comer'd rush, see note on 
the first Idyllium, line 131st in translation. 

P. 64, 1. 4. 

And iweet Njohem, like the blooming spring. 

Literally * she looked the spring.' 

P. 64, 1. 20. 

TlHHigb new, each feeble mmnor, u et distence, died! 

This line is meant to express the sound issuing 
from the water, with an undulatory motion, and 
dying gradually away. 

P. 66, 1. 1. 

In Tain — bis Hjlas. namberM with the blessM, 
The Starr J seats, in blooming joath, possess'd. 

The beatification of Hylas is well described 
in the Argonautics of Orpheus. (1. 641.) What 
ideas Orpheus had conceived of a happy immor^ 
tality, may be seen in his very beautiful portrait 
of the Macrobii, all smiling serenity and peace, 
and mutually reflecting felicity on each other, 
amidst their ambrosial feasts. (1. 1110). 



IDYLLIUM XIV. 

In this 'Idyllium we find nothing pastoral ; not 
even a trace of the rustic life. It is all in the 
strain of comic humour and festivity. Neither 
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the penonsy nor sabjecto, nor conTersation, have 
any tiling bucolic in them. Warton, 

Certainly nothing bucolic was ever intended. 
No one will doubt Mr. Warton's assertion, whose 
licad is free from conjectural perplexity. 

Page 57, line 1. 

Aod ' lliMbief ! (taid I) wm I rtfftii id mj fean ? 
Begone, dot inaalt me ! a cane on thy teara 1 
Begone ; finoe a iweeter tbj boiom po»teMea ; 
Go, eberifb bia love wilb tby wanton careeaes !' 

Am*; tm ^fkvutm mOKOAniOS* 0%X99 ie«tf« 

The literati are not unacquainted with the cir<- 
enmstances attending Mr. Toupees note on the 
word vaomX'atOQ. The offence it gave to a learned 
dignitary of the church was surely not without 
reason, if any regard to decency or decorum be 
thought necessary in a critical annotator. The 
sheet where the obnoxious note appeared, was 
canceled; though a few copies of Warton's 
Theocritus were in circulation before the Bishop 
of Oxford had an opportunity of interposing. 
If the translator have been rightly informed, 
Mr. Warton alleged in his vindication, that * the 
note in question Imd entirely escaped him,' which 
(as he was the publisher of Toupe's communica- 
tions) hath been thought a very unsatisfactory 
excuse. The translator is of a different opinion. 
A single note might have been easily overlooked, 
amidst a vast variety of voluminous annotation ; 
especially as Mr. Warton had no suspicion of 
any thing improper in his friend's criticisms. The 
substance of the canceled sheet was republished 
in Toupe's ' Cur(B Poiteriores Hve Appendicula 
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Naimrmm miqme EmeudaHmmm ui Tkeoeriium. 
la the prefaoe to tlus |Niblicalk>ii Toope obsenres : 
Qmod vera tcripnmnu ad XIV. 37. de verba 
TwtmokmitKt verum est et kamesimm. Sed rem 
fro si m gu l m ri smm sagaeitmiewumu cepenmi mom- 
mmlii Oxomiemses: qui et ate tugiUare kamd em- 
bmentmi, kammmculi ermditiome fltedtocrv , imgenio 
muilo; qui im HebraieU per emmemfere vitam 
turpiter volutati, tm Uteris elegantiaribus plane 
kospites smut. Sed de hoe viderit Academia, 
Nos ubiprius imfra et m smo loco. Let us turn 
to the note, page 24th. — ^At the conclusion of it 
we meet with the same contemptaous bwguage : 
' ' Idem antem uxoxoATiOC et bv ru xoAt«. Quo- 
modo hcutus est 2>. Joannes XIIL 23. Hv ie 
avaKSifuvog etg row fuebvpruv earrs EN TQ 
KOAIIQt &c. In gremio vocat Juvenal, IL 
120. 



ingcng . 
Cceoa sedet ; gremio jacnit noTa nopta maiitL 

Quod perinde est. Sed de toto hoc comtnerdo^ 
quod antiquissimum est, et neutiquam indecorum, 
consulendus omnino vir illustrissimus et cui sex- 
cenfi HebrcBCuH non sunt pares, eruditissimus 
Potterus in ArchceoL Grcecm Lib, IV, cap, 20. 
Quod in primis notabit homo male sedulus, et 
qui nee me nee mea satis intellexit, Sed parco 
homini, qui nemini peperdt. 

In apology for Toupe's offensive commentaries, 
it hath been intimated, that he was not writing 
ad popte/um— that he was employing a language 
understood, (comparatively speaking) but by a 
few J and that those few were not in danger of 
corruption. But let it be considered^ that he 
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was addressing himself to the guardians of mo- 
rality and religion — to the most eminent cha- 
racters in the church — ^to the highest of the epis- 
copal order. In consequence of one of his de- 
dications to the Archbishop of Canterbury, it 
-was shrewdly said, ' that he had hung up the 
ensigns of Priapus in the chapel at Lambeth/ 

P. 67, 1. 2. 

A cone on tb j tears ! 

By ixmXcc Reiske understands yalde — abunde 
< — not poma, as it is commonly translated. 



IDYLLIUM XV. 

Reiske very justly observes, that, in regard to 
sweetness and pleasantry, few of the Idyliia can 
be compared with the Syracusian Gossips. And 
the poet (he adds) hath represented, in the most 
lively manner, the garrulity, levity, trifling, ma- 
lignity — ^but we must not translate all. 

Page 60, line 6. 

He was ever a strange unaocoantable man ! 

* My husband's a strange unaccountable man' — 
Warton*s words — exactly corresponding with the 
metre the translator had adopted, before he had 
the satisfaction of seeing Warton's edition. 

P. 60, 1. 16. 

To boj me some nitre and paint at a shop. 

I 

In the detail which Pollux hath given us of 
the various apparatus that ministered to the dress 

A A 2 
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of the Grecian ladies, we meet with nitre and 
paints of Tarioas ctAoan, 

The Xazian women use a great deal of rouge 
at the present daj. And thej hare a custom 
(which is Tery common among the Eastern na- 
tions, though not known to the ancient Greeks) 
of blackening their eyebrows and eyelids. For 
an illustration of the modem manners of the 
Grecian isles, see the Comte de Choiseul's ' Voy- 
age Pittoresque.' 

P. CO, 1. 22. 

Well BU^t it be seid he wu fleeced of his monej ! 

The translator thinks a pun is only admissible 
amidst the flippancy of light and frirolous con- 
rersation. No one (he should imagine) wiU ob- 
ject to its introduction in this place. Neither 
the characters nor the discourse revolt from it 
Besides, it appears to be in the manner of Theo- 
critus. Had the Sicilian written in the English 
language, the above pun would probably have 
occurred to him. And the most fastidious critic 
who considers the v£v6»i/jue x/u 8 TIev6f\a of the 
twenty-sixth Idyllium, can scarcely object to the 
translator's addition, as uncharacteristic of his 
original. The propriety, indeed, of introducing 
such a play upon words as W£v0if|uue neu 8 TlcvSi^tft 
in the place where it occurs, is, by no means, 
unquestionable. The imagination hath been pre- 
viously agitated by the wildness of a bacchanal 
scene, in which frenzy and murder have appeared ^ 
in their direst forms. The images of horror still 
pressing around us, we are abruptly told that 
the frantic bacchanals bore from the mountain, 
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not * Peniheus, but Peosiveness.' The English 
reader may coDceive some faint idea of the pun 
from the last word, which, however, does not 
sufficiently express the sense. 

P. 60, 1. 24. 

And futeo jonr robe with itf dups, &o. 

Catullus has finely touched on the several parts 
of a lady's dress, where he describes the distress 
of Ariadne for the loss of Theseus : 

Nod flavo retineDs sabtilem vertice mitrain^ 
Non coDtecta levi velatam pectos amicto. 
Nod tereti atropbio laotantea TiDCta papillaa ; 
Omniji qoae toto delapaa k corpore paaaiin 
Ipsiaa ante pedes flactos sal is alladebaot. 

De Nuptiis ^elei, &o. 1. 63. 

Here we have the head-dress — a sort of sash 
or mitre, the loose robe, and the scarf which co- 
vered the bosom. The scarf sometimes descended 
from the head and covered the neck. Anacreon 
wishes to be transformed into the scarf which 
spread itself over his mistress's bosom. This 
subject might be considerably illustrated from 
Aristophanes, who often describes or alludes to 
the dress of the female sex. 

P. 62, 1. 1. 

Good heavens ! what a tide ! how or when shall we stem it ? 

Very possibly this poem might have been a 
«ort of interlude, intended for theatrical repre- 
sentation. Admitting the conjecture, the tran- 
sition before us (which would otherwise appear 
abrupt) is agreeable and easy. In the first act 
we have the conversation between Praxinoe, 
Gorgo, and Eunoe. This ends with Praxinoe's 
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orderiDji^ her serrant to call in die dog, and ^nt 
the door. 

A new scene then commences; and the wo- 
men enter, as Praxinoe exclaims, Q Qeoh &c. 
line 44th in the original. 

Thus far Mr. Warton. The reader will see 
that the translator hath attended to these hints. 
They so exactly coincided with his preconceived 
ideas of this dramatic piece, that he hath ven- 
tured to print it, as an Interlude in three acts. 

P. 62, 1. 5. 

A thief or a robber how seldom we meet; 

Egypt was remarkable for theft and robberies. 
P. 62, 1. 6. 

Thoagh pickpockets, &o. 

' A parcel of idle rascals.' 

» 

Ka^aa isouyviei — Tctyrei; Aspyoi — ^for Ep^/o/-^ 
amended by Toupe, with a reference to the verse 
in Epimenides as quoted by Saint Paul to Titus. 

KdUMt dn^itt, jaftfK m^oi. 

P. 64, 1. 8. 

Man's indeed a wise animal! 

Nil admirari sapientu — ^The admiration of 
these women is certainly connected with igno- 
rance. But Telemachus admires the rich furni-* 
ture of Menelaus's palace, with similar emiotions. 
See Odyss. b. iv. 1. 7i. 

M. Guys informs us, that the Grecian houses 
are divided into two parts by a great hall, which 
takes np the centre and whole width. In this 
hall (he adds) the Greeks give feasts, and per* 
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form all the ceremonies that require room. We 
may hence, perhaps, conceiTe some idea of the 
hall at Alexandria, where the festival of Adonis 
was celebrated. 

P. 64, L 13. 

— — VeDOs'f beaatiful lover. 

The AiwM were celebrated in most of the cities 
of Greece, in honour of Venus, and in memory of 
her beloved Adonis. The solemnity continued 
two days; on the first of which certain images 
or pictures of Adonis and Venus were brought 
forth, with all the pomp and ceremonies prac- 
tised at funerals : the women tore their hair, beat 
their breasts, and counterfeited all those postures 
and actions used in lamenting the dead. There 
were also carried along with them shells filled 
with earth, in which -grew several sorts of herbs, 
especially lettuces, in memory that Adonis was 
laid out by Venus on a bed of lettuces. These 
were called K^vo/, or gardens; whence AimiloQ 
Hviwot are proverbially applied to things unfruit- 
ful or fading; because those herbs were only 
sown so long before the festival as to sprout forth 
and be green at that time — and then were pre- 
sently cast out into the water. The following 
day was spent in all possible expressions of mirth 
And joy, in memory of Adonis's returning to life, 
and dwelling with Venus one half of every year. 
Potter. 

P. 64, 1. 14. 

Cease, cease, idle dances, &c. 

See the originaU where the stranger talks in 
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the Doric dialect It is the yeiy dialect he ri- 
dicules: is this characteristic or natural? Per- 
haps (says Wartoo) he uses the Doric tongue in 
derision. 

P. 65, 1. 6. 

Shell exeel pensire Sperdiis ! 

See the story of Sperchis in the seventh book 
of Herodotus, chap. 134. 

P. 66, 1. 6. 

With a Ungiiitb m soft — so delicious so mir! 

There is no adequate word in the English lanr 
jguage for this fine expression. It is in itself a 
picture. We see the Greek girl preparing to 
sing with a languishing sportability of air. 

P.65, 1. 11. 

Whom Goli^os and the Erycian height. 

Catullus hath translated the original yerse-< — r, 

Qaaeqae regis Golgos, qaeeqoe Idallom frondosaiii. 

P. 65, 1 12. 

And th J fair fanes of gold delight ! 

' O Venus, rejoicing in thy golden garments 
or temples.' Warton, 

Xpvtra rcutrisc — ^is, however, a strange expres- 
sion — ^most probably a corruption. 

P. 66, 1. 20. 

The blooming cupbearer of Jove! 

We cannot easily determine whether these 
figures were in tapestry, painting, or sculpture. 
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iThe critici have very confiised and discordant 
ideas on the subject. There is every reason to 
think, that some of them were solid figures; and 
there is no doubt but tapestry was the most con- 
spicuous and ornamental part of the scene* 
Warton* 

P. 67, 1. 18. 

And gr«et os with retaroiog lof • I 

The translator had at first intended to reserve 
the principal anecdotes that have been related in 
respect to the festival of Adonis, for a place 
among his notes on the first Elegy of Bion. 
The present, however, on further consideration, 
appears to be the properest place for them. 

No reader of Theocritus can be ignorant that 
Adonis was the son of Cynaras, king of Cyprus. 
He is represented as particularly fond of the 
chase. See Theocritus, Idyll. I. — and Bion, 
Idyll. I. Of the manner of his death we are 
furnished, in this book, with abundant informa- 
tion. Propertius tells us, that he was killed by 
a boar in Cyprus. 

 p«rcoMtt Adooim 

VeoMtoflu IdaJia wtriiet darns Aper. 

' The anniversary of his death was celebrated 
through all the Pagan world. Aristophanes 
reckons the feast of Adonis among the chief fes- 
tivals of the Athenians. The Syrians observed 
it with all the violence of grief and the greatest 
cruelty of self castigation. It was celebrated at 
Alexandria in Saint CyriFs time; and when Ju- 
lian the Apostate made his entry at Antioch, in 
the year 802, they were celebrating the feast of 
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Adonis. The ancients differ gready in their ac^' 
counts of this divinity. Atheneus says, he was 
the favourite of Bacchus. Plutarch maintains 
that he and Bacchus are the same; and that the 
Jews abstained from swine's flesh, because 
Adonis was killed by a boar. Ausonius (£pig. 
30.) affirms that Bacchus, Osiris, and Adonis, 
are one and the same.' Langhotne. 

According to Dr. Stukely, the British Druids 
were accustomed to celebrate the mysteries of 
Adonis. 

The superstitious mystery of lamenting for 
Adonis may be thus explained: — Adonis was 
the sun : the upper hemisphere of the earth was 
anciently called Venus; the under, Proserpine; 
when the sun, therefore, was in the six inferior 
signs, they said he was with Proserpine; when 
in the next superior, with Venus. By the boar 
that slew Adonis, they understood Winter — not 
unaptly represented by so gloomy an animal. 
On another view of the matter, we may suppose 
that they meant by Adonis the fruits of the earth ; 
which are for one while buried, but at length ap^ 
pear flourishing to the sight. When, therefore, 
the seed was thrown into the ground, they said 
Adonis was gone to Proserpine; but when it 
sprouted up, they said he had revisited the light 
and Venus. Hence, probably, it was, that they 
sowed corn, and made gardens for Adonis. I7jii- 
venal 'Hist. vol. ii. 

In Maundrell's Travels, we meet with a cu- 
rious illustration of this ancient superstition*. 
* We had the, fortune to see (says Mr. M .} 
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what may be supposed to be the occasion of that 
opinion which Lucian relates — viz, — that the 
river Adonis, at certain seasons of the year, 
especially about the feast of Adonis, is of a 
bloody colour, which the heathens looked upon 
as proceeding from a kind of sympathy in the 
river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by 
a wild boar in the mountains out of which this 
stream rises. Something like this we saw ac- 
tually come to pass ; for the water was stained 
to a surprising redness; and (as we observed in 
traveling) had discoloured the sea a great way, 
into a reddish hue — occasioned, doubtless, by a 
sort of minium or red earth washed into the river 
by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain 
from the blood of Adonis.' The prophet Ezekiel 
beheld the women at Jerusalem weeping for 
Tammuz or Adonis. * Then he brought me to 
the door of the gate of the Lord's house, which 
was towards the north, and behold there sat wo- 
men weeping for Tammuz.' These verses- in 
the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah allude, accord- 
ing to St. Cyril, to the ritualff of Adonis. ' Woe 
to the land shadowing with wings, which is be-^ 
yond the rivers of Ethiopia: That sendeth am- 
bassadors by the sea, even in vessels of bul- 
rushes upon the waters — saying, go, ye swift 
messengers, to a nation scattered and peeled, 
&c.' — ^When the female votaries of Venus re- 
ceive these swift messengers, they cease their 
lamentation, as if Venus had found Adonis. 

Let us close the subject with Milton's epic 
strain : 



-Tbammaz came next behind, 



Wboie annual wound, in Lebanon, allnred 

B B 
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The SjriAB damteU to lameDt his fate 
In amoroas ditties all a sammer's day ; 
"While smooth Adonis, from his natiTe rock, 
Rao porple to the sea, sopposed with blood 
Of Thanmiu jearljr wounded. 

Par. Lost, b. i. 1. 445. 

P. 67. 1,24. 

 orowd of yoor cronies ! 

Cronies — a vulgar word, yet characteristic of 
Gorgo. Toupe, Wartou, and Reiske, concur in 
the opinion of her vulgarity. 



IDYLLIUM XVX. 

Page 68, line 2. 



And hards the deeds of earth* 



AOIAOI — rhapsodists — ^poets — ^but the. word 
bard is now used as a general appellation. For 
the ancient distinction between the Bardi and 
AoiSot9 see the first note on Tyrtseus. 

The Aoiiog, in the days of Theocritus, had 
little of that dignity attached to the first AoiSoi 
of Greece. He sung, however (just as Achilles 
is represented in his tent singing to the harp), 
KXeet avi^oav. 

P..69, 1. 13. 

'Tis theirs to welcome everj coming gaest. 

— In the language of the Apostle, ' Given 
to hospitality.' In Homer's Odyssey such cha- 
racters as these are delineated on a broader can- 
vass. We meet with the finest precepts for the 
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conduct of domestic life, in that truly beautiful 
and pathetic poem. Theocritus had, without 
doubt, the Odyssey in yiew. See Book 15. 

Trae friendship's laws are bj this rale express'd. 
Welcome the coining— speed the parting, gaest. 

< — Pope's version — ^repeated in his imitation of 
the second satire of the second book of Horace. 

Throogh whose free-opening gate. 

None comes too early — none departs too late : 
For I, who hold sage Homer's rale the best, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting, gaest — 

In Homer's Iliad, book Ti. we have an extra<' 
ordinary character of an hospitable man, 

* Whose ever open door 
Obliged the wealthy and relieved the poor. 

* Thus the patriarchs in the Old Testament 
(says Mr. Pope) sit at their gates to see those 
who pass by, and entreat them to enter into their 
houses. This cordial manner of invitation may 
be seen in the 18th and 19th chapters of Genesis. 
The eastern^ nations seem to have had a peculiar 
disposition to these exercises of humanity, which 
continues, in a great measure, to this day. It is 
yet a piece of charity frequent with the Turks, to 
erect caravanserahs, or inns, for the reception of 
travellers. Gallias of Agrigentum (according to 
Diodorus Siculus), v having built several inns for 
the relief of strangers, appointed persons at the 
gates, to invite all passengers to make use of them. 
He entertained and clothed, at one time, no less 
than five hundred horsemen. There were in his 
cellars three hundred vessels, each of which con- 
tained a hundred hogsheads of wine. Another 
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Agrigeotine, at the marmge of Ins daai^iilter, 
feasted all tlie people of his city — at that tipe 
abo7e tweaty thoiisaod. Herodotus, b. tiL teUs 
us, that Pythias, a Lydian, entertaiiied Xozes 
and his whole army ,^ with great magnificence.' 

In Ossian, we have frequent instances of hos- 
pitality. * The light of heaven (we read) was in 
the bosom of Cathmor. His towers rose on the 
banks of Atha: seven paths led to his halls. 
Seven chiefs stood in the paths, and called the 
stranger to the feast But Cathmor dwelt in the 
wood, to shun the voice of praise!' Cathmor 
dwells in a wood to avoid the thanks of his 
guests ; which (Mr. Macpherson justly observes) 
is still a higher degree of generosity than that of 
Axylus in Homer : for the poet does not say but 
the good man might, at the head of his own table, 
have beard with pleasure the praise bestowed on 
him by the people he eu^r^iped^ 

P. 69, 1. 16. 

Bat ohiefljr theJn, to iparlt. wijtjti hi^h r^g^rd 
Tfae Muses' laarePd priest — the bolj bard. 

Such was the respect paid to poets by tfae 
people of Sicily, long after the heroic ages, that 
AS many pf the Athenians (who were taken pri- 
soners in the overthrow under Nicias) as could 
repeat a passage from Euripides, were rewarded 
with their life and liberty, and sent home with dis* 
tinguished marks of honour. See Thucydides. 

P. 69, 1. 21. 

What thongh Aleaa's and the Syrian's domes 



Aotiochusy king of Syria. The Aleuadae and 
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Scopadae reigned in Thessaly and the neigh'- 
bouring isUnds. 

P. 70, 1.1. 

The migbtj Ce'ua 



— Simonides. He wrote on the battles of Ma- 
rathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataea. See 
Quintilian, b. xi.c. 2. 

P. 70, 1. 24. 

From the red briok to wMh itf boef twaj. 

-—Similar to the sacred text : ' Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots? — ^then 
may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
evU.' 

Hence Mr. Fawkes, perhaps, took the liberty 
of turning the brick into an Ethiop. 



»«rs 



Tii euier far to bleftcb the Etbiop foul, &e. 

Of all the Tices, that of avarice is the most 
difficult to be eradicated ; since it increases with 
our years, while other maladies of the mind lose 
their strength as we grow old. The love of 
money frequently adheres to the miser at the 
moment of dissolution. * I cannot — ^must not — 
part with that' — and died, was the last sentiment 
of expiring Gripus. Athenaeus mentions a per- 
son who swallowed several pieces of money but 
a few minutes before his death; and ordered 
what he could not swallow to be buried with 
him. 

B B 2 
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P. 71, L 10. 

anues ihriBk la pale dismay 



I 



The whole of this passage is in the spirit and 
manner of scriptural prophecy. In a similar 
strain Virgil writes: 

Hafaa ia adveatni jaa aaaa at Caspia regaa, &o. 

See Pindar^s first Pythian Ode. 

Grant, O sob of Satarn, graat m j prajer, 
Th^ bold Phoeaioaa on his shore detain, &o« 

West. 

P. 71, 1. 14. 

horse-hair erest. 

Cristique hinutui eqnind, says Virgil.^^And 
the chiefs of the Iliad have horse-hair crests on 
their helmets. But the kings of Caledonia and 
Ireland adorned their helmets with plumes of 
eagle's feathers. It was from this mark that 
Ossian knew Cathmor in the second book of 
Temora. * Now would we have mixed in 
horrid fray, like two contending ghosts, that, 
bending forward from the clouds, send forth the 
roaring winds ; did not Ossian behold, on high, 
the helmet of Erin's kings. The eagle's wing 
spread above it, rustling in the breeze. A red 
star looked through the plumes. I stopped the 
lifted spear.' And afterwards it occurs, in the 
third book — ' Fingal is there in his strength. 
The eagle wing of his helmet sounds.' 
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P. 71, 1. 16. 

And ye, who hooovr with joar gaardian lore 
The walls of wealth/ Sjrrao.ase. 

Proserpine and Ceres were more particularly 
worshiped by the Syracusians. 

P. 71, 1. 32. 

^ perch'd Cicada. 

Among the fables falsely attributed to ^sop, 
the Ant and the Cicada may probably be num- 
bered. We meet with it in the Epistles of 
Theophylactus, first published by Aldus. This 
writer lived about 600 years after Christ, in the 
time of the Emperor Heraclius. The * Daw 
with borrowed Feathers' may also be found in 
his Epistles. And many of those fables which 
have been generally regarded as of high anti- 
quity, were the product of these darker ages. 
Warton. 

P. 72, 1. 10. 

Where yoor first Totarj's breathiog ineense rose^ 

Eteocles, the elder son of CEdipus by Jocasta, 
is said to have first sacrificed to the Muses at 
Orchomenos: hence they are called the Eteo- 
clean Deities or Graces. 
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Mr. Warton is inclined to think, that this 
magnificent encomiastic production is not the 
work of Theocritus. But he brings no autho- 
rity to corroborate an opinion drawn merely from 
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the gsaras of the oonipositMiB. Has species of 
efidenoe is, in soae esses, moie sstisfactoiy thui 
9MJ exterasl testiiaowes whatev^er. But as opi^ 
■ioas will always differ on snbiects of taste, there 
aie many who will not be conyinced by Mr. War- 
ton's argaments ; while they imagine, in the pre- 
sent encomium, aO those simple graces — all that 
fweetness, chastity, and characteristic propriety, 
so distinguishable in the panegyric on ~ 



Page 74, line 23. 

n«a lirightflHBg Com, m ihe nw tkee bora, &e. 

This impersonation of the island is in the true 
seriptnral manner,— *>' The valleys shall laugh and 
sing/ ' Why hop ye so, ye high hills?' ' Break 
£arth into singing, ye mountains ! O forest, and 
every tree therein!' and many other figurative 
expressions, conceived in a similar style of ori- 
ental magnificence, might be adduced, as bear- 
ing a general resemblance to the bold imagery of 
pur poet. 

P. 76, 1. 9. 

Yet, wbare the fktiiess of the Nile o'erflows. 

In ihe time of Herodotus, the Nile was a hun- 
dred days rising, and as many subsiding. The 
inundation is now much less. See Herodotus. 
£uterpe, p. 55. 

Pliny says that the Nile received no rivers into 
it. Later observations have proved his mistake. 

For entertaining accounts of the Nile, see 
^ian's Var. Hist. Strabo. Arabian Nights 
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EnftertaiBniento, toI. 4.-**In Virgirs 4th Oeor- 
gic we have very poetical lines on the subject. 

To discover the source of the Nile was a grea( 
iiesideratum among the ancients. But all theijr 
Attempts in pursuit of this object proved abortive. 
Whether the moderns have been more successful 
xw not may be considered as rather problematical 
-tH^o inconsistent and contradictory are the re- 
ports of the missionaries and other travellers who 
pretend to have effected the discovery. 

Kircher tells us, that the Nile takes its rise in 
the kingdom of Gojam, from a small aperture on 
the top of a mountain. The communications of 
Mr. Bruce on this topic have been generally re- 
ceived as authentic ; though Baron de Tott hath 
attempted to destroy their credit. The French 
traveller asserts, ' that the sources of the Nile 
are not yet known ; though one Bruce, an Eng- 
Ibhman, hath passed for the discoverer of them*' 
The translator cannot pretend to eater into the 
•merits of the case. A few anecdotes from the 
Bacon's book shall conclude these desultory re- 
marks. 

' It is to be observed (says the Baron) that 
the water of the Nile becomes thick, by washing 
the clayey soil over which it passes : It appears, 
when drunk, as light and limpid as the clearest. 
The Egyptians themselves believe it to be nou- 
rishing, and say, whoever drinks of their river will 
jiever remove to any great distance from its banks. 
The divine honours the Egyptians paid ,to the 
NJle are, in a manner, still preserved under the 
Mahometans. They give this river the title of 
most holy : ib»y likewise honour its increase with 
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all the ceremoDies practised by Pagan antiquity. 
The ancient Egyptians had the barbarous cus- 
tom of sacrificing a young girl to the Nile, when 
the waters were arriyed at a certain height. 
They called her the Aroossa, or the bride. And 
the name and ceremonies of this sanguinary feast 
are still preserved ; though the Caliph Omar ren^ 
dered it more humane, by substituting a pillar of 
earth, which represents the victim, and is thrown 
into the Nile. 

P. 76, 1. 27. 

nroagh til thj mtrti the tide ef comiBerce flows. 

Mr. Savary, in his letters on Egypt, describes 
the revolutions of Egyptian commerce in ancient 
and modern times. The era of Ptolemy was not 
the least illustrious. * Ptolemy Philadelpbus 
(says he) imitated the example of his father, con- 
tinued the canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, 
and had the glory of completing it. In the lati- 
tude of Siene, he built on the Red Sea a city, 
which, in honour of his mother, he called Bere- 
nice ; between which and Cophtos he established 
inns, and provided cisterns of water, for the use 
of the caravans that in twelve days traversed 
diese burning sands. To protect their com- 
merce,, the Ptolemies maintained a formidable 
fleet, both in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus had ninety-seven vessels, 
most of which were 200 feet long, with many 
more of inferior size ; and innumerable advice- 
boats and packets, destined for conveying orders, 
&c. through his dominions. Compared with some 
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of the Egyptian vessels, particularly the galley 
described by Plutarch in his life of Demetrius, 
our largest men of war would appear but small 
frigates. A nation must have acquired great 
skill in ship-building, which could produce such 
prodigies of art as no succeeding age hath been 
able to imitate. By means of their commerce 
and naval power, the Egyptians, though they 
never were distinguished for their military skill 
and courage, were enabled to extend their con- 
quests into the remoter parts of Ethiopia and 
Jemen— and the Ptolemies had thirty-three 
thousand cities subject to their power. These 
facts would appear incredible, were they not at- 
tested by the most authentic authors; and did 
we not reflect, to what splendour commerce 
might raise a kingdom washed by two seas, and 
enjoying the treasures of an inexhaustible soil.' 

See Monthly Review, vol. 74, p. 627. See 

also Universal Histi vol. ix. 8vo. p. 283. 

P. 76, 1. 11.' 

His bards with melanobolj step depart. 

The fame of Ptolemy's munificence drew 
seven poets to his coui-t, who, from their num- 
ber, were called the Pleiades — Theocritus, Cal- 
limachus, ApoUonius, Aratus, Lycophron, Ni* 
cander, and Philicus. 

P. 76, 1. 19. 

Lo! Ptolemj, od virtne's ardaoas road, 
Hatb in the footsteps of his father trode. 

Thus Heinsius interprets this difficult passage : 
* Ptolemy alone treading close in the footsteps of 
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his ftithers, yet warm in the dust, defaced and 
rose over them' — alloding to an expression used 
in a certain contest among the ancients: Evi- 
ietviKcc Cov, TvepsLva eyd — I have stepped over 
you — 'I am beyond you. For illustrations of the 
above, see Hom. Iliad xxiii. 763, and Pindar 
Pyth. viii. 48. Nem. vi. 28. Pyth. vi. 45. 

For a sketch of Ptolemy's character, see Idyll. 
Xiv. See also Universal History. 

Yet Ptolemy, it seems, with all his virtues, 
had a mixture of envy in his composition. His 
prohibiting the exportation of the papyrus,- kst 
Attains king of Pergamus should surpass him in 
Ihe accumulation of MSS. (which were easify^ 
copied on this Egyptian paper) detracts, in no 
trifling degree, from his character of liberality. 
The prohibition*, however, gave occasion to a 
more useful' invention. The spirit of Attalus 
Iras too active to acquiesce in the obstruction 
of its views. We are told that being forbidden 
to use the papyrus, he invented the pergamena 
or parchment. 

In regard to their accumulation of books, and 
their patronage of literary men, there is no doubt 
but Attalus and Ptolemy were partly influenced 
by the love of learning. But emulation (or rather 
envy) was the most powerful principle. To this 
spirit of rivalry the celebrated library at Alexan^ 
dria, which, according to A. Gellius, consisted 
of 700,000 volumes, in a great measure owed its 
magnificence, though not its existence,. It was 
burned about fifty years before Christ, by Caesar's 
soldiers. From its ashes arose another library, 
that (equally ill fated) was destroyed in the sixth 
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centuiy by the Caliph Omar, the contemporary 
and companion of Mahomet. See Abul. Phar. 
Hist. p. 180, and Modem Uniy. Hist. vol. i. 
' p. 498. 

To the well versed in literature, the * Philo- 
logical Inquiries' of the truly learned and po- 
/ lished Harris will furnish most elegant amuse- 
ment on the subject before us. His reflections 
are those of a man, who, possessing uncommon 
erudition, looks back with complacency on the 
career of science he hath run, and reviews with 
sensibility and taste the more striking incidents 
in the regions of philology. 

It is remarkable enough that the Saracens 
were afterwards as eager to preserve^ as they 
were first active to destroy, literature. In their 
treaties with the Greek Emperors, they demanded, 
by express articles, the works of the ancients. 
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' Page 77, line 4. 

Soft bjacintbine wreatbs adorn'd tbeir hair. 

The Greek ladies have different modes of dress^ 
ing the head at present — more or less orna- 
mental ; the disposition of which they frequently 
vary. Sometimes the hairiflows in tresses on 
the shoulders*!f-^at other times it is formed into a 
roll about the head, or negligently tied with 
flowers. In this last method it is easy to recog- 
nise the fashion of the Lacedaemonian ladies. 

JIT. Guys. 
c c 
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Naoo decet tat Tiridi nitidam eapot impedire mjrto, 
Aat flore teme qaem feraot solatae. 

HORACB. 

p. 77, 1. 17. 

Come, with her fellow TirgiBS let her pUj, 
And own a mother's care, till dawn of daj ! 

Thus Catullus : 

He«pere, qoi ccelo fertor orodelior ignia ? 
Qai gnatam possis complexa ayellere matrif , 
Complexa matris retinentem avellere gnatam ; 
Et javeni ardenti castam donare paellam. 

How similar is the following description of 
M. Guys (who was present at a Grecian mar- 
riage) : * The young bride, richly dressed, wear- 
ing long tresses of threads of gold interwoven 
with her beautiful hair, after the manner of the 
Greeks, descended from her apartment: she 
eagerly advanced to kiss her father and mother. 
Who could behold with dry eyes a tender and 
respectable mother unable to detach herself from 
a daughter whom she pressed in her arms, and 
whom she bedewed wiUi tears, which an excess 
of joy and affection caused to flow on her mar 
temal bosom?-:— At their return, the bride's mo- 
ther conducted her daughter into an apartment 
superbly furnished; the tapestry and bed of 
which, embroidered on a ground of white, and 
adorned with beautiful flowers, were the work of 
this good mother. She had laboured at them 
privately for ten years, without the knowledge of 
any one.' They dance and sing, still, all night; 
but the companions of the bride are excluded. 
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P. 78, 1. 8. 

Anointed for the revels of the green. 

To one who considers these naked exhibitions 
of , women according to the Spartan usage, or 
views, in imagination, the Asiatic females in the 
baths at the present day, the Song of Solomon 
can present no exaggerated description or un- 
natural delineations of beauty. 

P. 78, 1. 18. 

Behold her various labonrs of the loom ! 

The severe critic may call this, in the language 
of Johnson, ' b, meje adumbration of the original.' 
But a literal version would by no means please 
the English reader. 

P. 78, 1. 26. 

Love, ohaiming boy, sits playing in her eye. 

If we recollect that the eye was held sacred 
to Cupid, where, Philothrastus says, he was 
supposed to lie in ambush, we shall see a pecu- 
liar propriety in the image before us. Thus in 
Meleager's beautiful epigram, where he hath imi- 
tated the first Idyllium of Moschus, Cupid lies 
hid in Zenophila's eye. See AnthoL vii. ep. 16. 

P. 78, 1. 33. 

Be flowering lotos twined, that loves the ground. 

Athenseus tells us that the Alexandrians were 
particularly fond of garlands composed of the 
lotus flower. And lotus wreaths are often ob- 
served in the Egyptian monuments. Millar and 
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Mmrtys liaTe gnren aocante descriptioiis of two 
different lote trees, neither of wliidi appears to 
be tbe lotas of oar aathor. 

According to Prosper Alpinos, the Egyptian 
lotas (which grows along the NUe at the time of 
its inandations) is the same as oar great water- 
lilj; the plant, perhaps, which occurs in 'Ho- 
mer's Iliad, ix. Near Rosetta it grows in great 
abundance. 



IDYLLIUM XX. 

Daniel Heinsius ascribes this Idyllium to Mos-* 
chus. Whether it belongs to Moschus or Theo- 
critus, it certainly possesses a high degree of 
poetical merit. 

Page 80, Ime 25. 

' like olaspisg ivj. 

Kt(T(rog> Pliny and Theophrastus (see note on 
first Idyll. 1. 40 in trans.) have observed, that 
Kiffffog was a species of ivy that grew without 
support. If, however, the authority of Theocritus 
have any weight in botany, this passage proves 
the direct contrary. Ktcrffog 'mort trpefjLVOV. The 
Greek and Latin poets have often used the ivy 
as an illustration, in their descriptions of personal 
beauty. Thu9 Virgil : Hederd formosior albd. 
On which Spence remarks: * More beautiful 
than ivy to us may seem but an odd simile.' It 
might sound otherwise to an Italian, whose 
country abounds with evergreens, most of them 
of a rusty and disagreeable colour; whereas ivy 
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is of a clean lively green. They used it, of old, 
in the most beautiful parts of their gardens. 
Pliny, speaking of his garden, and of the Hip- 
podrome (which seems to have been one of the 
prettiest things in it), says : PlatanU circuitur; 
ilUe hedera vestiuntur; utque sumnue suis, ita 
inuB alienis frondihus virent. Horace compares 
young beauties to ivy, and old women to dead 
withered leaves. 

P. 80, 1. 30. 

E*en than MioerTft'i more divinelj beam'd. 

Minerva's eyes were of a sparkling azure. 
Anacreon, see Ode 28, opposes the vivid blue 
of Minerva's eyes to the soft languishing of those 
of Venus. Naturalists observe, that the blue 
eye hath the most powerful effect in beauty, as 
it reflects the greatest variety of lights, being 
composed of more various colours. Our poets 
seem to have different ideas of the blue eye from 
that of Theocritus and Anacreon. The Circas- 
sian ladies have been celebrated for 

Their ejet' blue langaiih and their golden hair. 

So sings the sweetest of our modem bards — 
borrowing what hath been commonly thought ori- 
ginal, from Pope : 

And the blae langatsh of aoft Alia's eje. Iliad xviii. 50. 

Nor can CoUins's much admired expression 

Her ejca of dewj light — 

(applied to pity) boast the originality generally 
attributed to it. Anacreon, in his portrait of 
Bathyllus, applies the epithet ^(OffiaSeg to the 

eye. 

c c 2 
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IDYLLIUM XXI. 

There is a traditioii, that Theocritus sung this 
story to the Egyptian fishermen. He might 
with more propriety, perhaps, have entertained 
his own countrymen with this simple and pleas- 
ing tale. For Asphalion's allusion to the Pry- 
taneum, a place (as the conun^ntatprs say) on 
the coast of Sicily, proves the characters of this 
piece to be Sicilian. 

The introductory lines' do not seem well 
adapted to the dialogue that follows. We find, 
that though indeed care might intrude on the 
fishermen during the period of rest, it was care 
of no very melancholy complexion. They were, 
on the whole, happy ; being represented as con- 
tent with their situation. They deemed their XK)t 
a palace---and liyed in glee, 

Page 84, line 1. 



-Ind/eed the liviog light 



In Plrjrtaiieam bams both day and night* 

If this passage refer to that Prytaneum at 
Athens (where a fire sacred to Vulcan was 
kept constantly burning), there might be an im- 
propriety in such an allusion, as 9caliger re- 
marks : for we cannot suppose two ignorant fish- 
ermen acquainted with a place so remote from 
their labours. But it appears that there was a 
place in their neighbourhood named Prytaneum, 
where nocturnal lamps were fixed for the con- 
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yenienCe of fishing by night To this circum- 
stance Sannazarius alludes : 

Damqae alii notosqae sinns, piscosaqne oircom 
JSqaora ooUastrant flammis, aut linea longe 
Retia, oaptivoaque trahont ad Uttora piaces. 

S€c<md Eclogui, 



IDYLLIUM XXII. 

To compare different authors that have written 
on the same subject is generally found both 
amusing and instructive. It would be worth 
while to read ApoUonius and Valerius Flaccus 
with our author, in the combat of Pollux and 
Amycus, and the death of Hylas. 

The combat of the Cestus is said to hav^ been 
inyented by Amycus. Homer, ApoUonius, and 
Theocritus; have neither of them made mention 
of plates df lead or iron, in their several descrip- 
tions of the Cestus. But, 

Terga boam plombo insato ferroqae rigebant 

we may recollect in Virgil. 
Page 86, line 22. 

And o'er tbe skeltered beacb— 

Avirvj vsf^fJi^og — haud ventosa maris or a, sed 
littus tranquillum vento non expositum. Under 
the wind. Taupe. 

P. 87, 1. 1. 

Fall ikianj a scattered pebble to tbe ligbt. 

In the original AAAAI yipv^aKhu — Other 
springs. But here all the commentators seem 
to have suspected a corruption. Reiske hath 
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changed uKKat to aiifJLOh which may be ingenious 
enough — but the emendation of Rhunkenius de- 
serves the highest applause. He thinks it must 
have been originally written AAAAAI, calculi 
or pebbles — ^which hath every appearance of 
probability. We are much pleased, when with 
a very trivial alteration (such as the addition of 
a letter) the sense is materially improved. Mus- 
grave, that admirable judge of ancient elegance, 
was highly delighted with this correction. And 
Toupe, in a very learned note (where, as usuaJ, 
we have a fine relish of antiquity, amidst a va- 
riety of corresponding passages), hath proved, be- 
yond dispute, the propriety of the emendation. 

Warton, 

P. 87, 1. 9. 

Har4 by (his couch the rook) a ohieftain frowned. 

Here we have all those terrible graces which 
poets of the present day either dread or dis- 
dain — ^but which we so much admire in the wri- 
ters of antiquity! we find a gigantic figure sit- 
ting with no other covering but the sky, amidst 
an unknown solitude, with the trees of the moun- 
tain waving their vast and shadowy foliage around 
him! in such bold and magnificent description 
we discover the genius and the pencil of a Sal- 
vator Rosa. Surely (as Mr. Warton remarks) 
Theocritus hath far exceeded ApoUonius Rho- 
dius in this, as well as other passages of the 
poem. Yet Dr. Warton gives the preference to 
ApoUonius. Our commentator hath Casaubon 
on his side ; and his brother of Winchester, the 
learned Scaliger. 
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V. 88, 1. 26. 

Sooo tf the oombftUotf , &e. 

In the contest between Amycus and Pollux, 
Flaccus seems inferior to Apollonius, in nearly 
the same proportion as ApoUonius to Theocritus. 
The first is inflated with too pompous expression 
— the second bath less bombast; but the last is 
distinguished by a truly majestic simplicity. 

Pliny takes notice of the tomb of Amycus, 
shaded by an ancient laurel, near Heraclea in 
Pontus. Nat. Hist. c. 16. 



IDYLLIUM XXIII. 
Page 95, line 8. 

•— ^Pemtb WM iR b«r look t 

Instead of er^fv, Heinsius reads tSiw avayiia»f 
$he looked neceinty. Thus Euripides: /Set)n^ 
avayn^f and Pindar BX^fX avety^ef. ^It is un- 
necessary to inform the classical reader, that 
Horace hath used the word neceaiioi in the 
same manner. 



IDYLLIUM XXIV. 

This Idyllium hath been attributed to Moschus 
or Bion. But it certainly contains imagery and 
sentiment which hare not a feature of Uieir 
genius, and far,' indeed, surpass their powers* 
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There is surely no reason for refusing it a place 
among the Idyllia of our poet. In some parts 
Theocritus rises above his usual tenor, and soars 
to the heights of epic poetry. Philostratus the 
younger hath drawn a fine picture of this story, 
where the artist had, probably, a view to the 
poem before us. Thus too the painter of Poly- 
phemus and Galatea might have copied, in a 
great degree, the Cyclops of Theocritus. There 
is no doubt, indeed, but the ancient painters 
were much indebted to poetry for the subjects 
and embellishments of their art. Homer him- 
self hath been styled by Lucian the 'first of 
painters.' If we consider his shield of Achilles, 
we may be inclined to think that he borrowed 
his ideas from picture ; so perspicuous and beau- 
tiful is the disposition of his imagery: but we 
are well assured that Zeuxis, Folygnotus, and 
Apelles. were very assiduous in trki^slating hi. 
beauties into colours. 

Page 97, line 1. 

Soon as Alcmena bade her pleaaiog care, 
Wash'd, and with milk well fed, for rest prepare. 

. We see the first ladies among the ancients-— 
even princesses, by no means superior to nature. 
They were not placed in so elevated a situation 
as to license their contempt of humanity. Hie 
Philosopher Phavorinus (as Aulus Gellius in- 
forms us) reprimanded the wife of a senator for 
making the unnatural resolution — not to nurse 
her own child. From this sacred duty, prompted 
by instinct, and enforced by reason, no station, 
however eminent, can exempt the parent. It is 
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a duty whose obligation is indispensable, from 
the wife of a peasant to the consort of a king — 
though more meritorious in a personage of high 
rank, while opposed by fashionable folly, than in 
the mother of an infant Hercules, while accord- 
ing with primeval simplicity. 

P. 97, 1. 21. 

Bristled their azare soalei o'er many a fold. 

The appearance of the serpent hath been a 
noble subject for poetic description, among the 
Greek authors, from the Argonautics of Orpheus 
to the Herculiscus of Theocritus. Orpheus 
finely paints the serpent that guarded the golden 
fleece. (Argon. 1. 925.) Pindar, in his first 
Nemean ode, relates the story before us in a 
Tery animating manner. The serpents of Vir- 
gil, that devoured Laocoon's sons, are more 
striking than any other which the Roman writers 
have presented to us. 

P. 98, 1. 6. 

Aod tbroogh the room a ateadj ipleadonr broke ! 

Perhaps (says Mr. Warton) the fiery eyes of 
the serpents may be supposed to be the cause of 
this light. But he prefers, with the translator, 
the idea of a supernatural illumination. See Dis*- 
sertation. Such imagery hath a strong effect on 
the fancy — not unlike the horror we feel amidst 
the enchanted scenes of Tasso or Ariosto. 

P. 98, 1. 26. 

And see what light o'er all the chamber falls ! 

Does not this appear to be imitated from Ho- 
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mer — ^where Telemachus and Ulysses are. sur- 
veying by night the armoury of the royal palace? 
See Odyssey, b. xix. 1. 37. Compare Sopho- 
cles, Trachin. 1. 880. Wartan, 

P. W, 1. 12. 

Flang the dead monnters at his father's feet. 

This is a fine stroke of the poet. We have 
been terrified at the marvellous achievements of 
the infant Hercules. But here our sensations 
become mixed. While he throws the serpents 
at his father's feet, we have still a shade of ter- 
ror on our minds ; but his engaging manner, so 
natural to his age, recalls our preconceptions of 
the child ; and tempers our fear with the feelings 
of affection. War ton. 

P. 09, 1. 33. 

The dajs shall come, when manjr tL maid of Greece, &o. 

The predictions of the seers were, in general, 
no better than casual conjectures. Such vener- 
able personages, indeed, as Tiresias might have 
possessed, from long experience and observation, 
a degree of sagacity and foresight, very nearly 
approaching the prophetic spirit. But of all the 
heathen writers of antiquity who have assumed 
the style and manner of the prophet, the poet 
Seneca is the most happy in his oracles. The 
following prediction is clear and beautiful : it is 
free from all oracular ambiguity : 

— :-Vement annis 

SaecoIa^erM, qaibas Oceamts 

Vincula rernm laxet et ingens 

Pateat tellus,. Tipbysqae novos 

Detegat orbes; neo sit terris 

Ultima Thale. Me^, Act. 2. 
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!N'o one will hesitate in the application of these 
lines to the discovery of America. Yet they 
were written near fifteen hundred years before 
the event took place. 

With respect to the particular passage before 
us in the prophecy of Tiresias, we may remark 
that the Greeks not only celebrated their heroes 
and heroines in popular songs (which hath been 
common enough in all countries), but were pro- 
bably accustomed to recite and sing, at their fes- 
tivals, those long heroic poems, the coqipositions 
of their first-rate writers. ApoUonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ~4. very plainly alludes to this usage, 
while he predicts^ in triumph, the fate of his 
poems, to be sung at each succeeding festival, 
with increasing pleasure and applause. Homer 
is said to have chanted his own verses — ^which, 
perhaps, may be collected from himself. Hymn 
to Apollo, 1. 169. Partly Warton. 

P. 100, 1. 15. 

Then with the fawn the harmless wolf shall dwell. 

— Borrowed, without a doubt, from Isaiah: 
* The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid.' It is sur- 
prising that our author (particularly in this pro- 
phetic part of the poem) has not more strikingly 
alluded to Isaiah's writings, with which he was, 
indisputably, well acquainted. Indeed the style 
of Tiresias is that of the sacred prophet. 

P. 100, 1. 18. 

Soch oopse or low- wood as the feresfs bear y] 
The roogh aspalathas, &o. &c. 

D D 
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Sometimes the ominous thing was burned with 
Kgna infelicia, that is, such sort of wood as was 
in tuteli inferum deorum avertentiumque — (sa- 
cred to the gods of hell and those which averted 
evil omens) being chiefly thorns, and such other 
trees as were only fit to be burned. Sometimes 
^ the prodigy, when burned, was cast into the water ; 
and particularly into the sea, as Theocritus hath 
described it. Potter, 

The Aspalathus is the Rose of Jerusalem, or 
our Lady's Thorn. (Johnson's Dictionary.) The 
Pali ur us may be the plant which is cultivated 
in our gardens under the name of Christ's Thorn. 
Of this is supposed to have been made our Sa- 
viour's crown, when he was led to crucifixion. 
( Marty n.) The Acherdus occurs in Homer's 
Odyssey, b. 14. The silvan lodge of Eumaeiis 
is fenced with it. Pope translates the passage, 

Enoircled with a fence of liviog thorn. 

The most powerful of all incantations was to 
throw the ashes of the sacrifice backwards into 
the water. Thus Virgil, 

Fer oineres Amarylli, foras ; .liToqoe flaenti, 
Transqae oapatJBce; ne respexeris.— 

P. 101, 1. 32.- 

Nor dash the glowing axle on the goal ! 

Thus Nestor cautions his son. Iliad, b. 23. 

In the ancient chariot races, the goal was a 
large trunk of an oak or pine tree, erected on the 
confines about a cubit's height, and supported on 
each side by two white polished stones. See 
Menard's Moeurs des Grecs. 
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P. 102, 1. 16. 

Beneath hU mother's eye the hero grew. 

Thus have we had an opportunity of contem- 
plating the institution of youth, in those heroic 
ages, which we regard with a kind of supersti- 
tious veneration. At these times of primeval 
simplicity, when luxury had neither enervated 
the body nor corrupted the mind, it is with plea- 
sure we observe the care and diligence of the 
parent in the education of his children-r—a task, 
of all, the most momentous that can engage the 
attention of a reasonable being. But among the 
ancients (according to Dionysius Halicam.) there 
prevailed, though in a later age than that of 
Hercules, a most vicious and dissolute mode of 
education. The corruption introduced, indeed, 
by Aristodemus among the Cumsean youth would 
shock the simplicity of human nature ; though, 
in this luxurious age, we may consider it with 
little emotion. 



IDYLLIUM XXV. 
Page 105, line 1. 

Oft he woald uk — whence came this hero gaest, 

We may, perhaps, wonder that our old herdsman 
hath not yet taken the liberty of asking Hercules 
his name; or rather, that tiie hero himself had 
not given him the information at the beginning 
of their interview. But the ancients never in- 
quired the names of their stranger-guests. 

This species of etiquette is observable in Ho- 
mer's Phoenicians, who are represented as hos- 
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pitably entertaining Ulyssesy though they were 
ignorant of his name, and did not presume to ask 
it It seems that silence was enjoined on such 
occasions by the laws of ancient hospitality; 
which were held sacred by all the nations of an- 
tiquity, but peculiarly adhered to in the more 
northern countries. 

Tacitus, speaking of the Germans, tells us: 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas ka- 
' betur : profortund quisque apparatU epulis ex- 
dpit, Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus 
hospitii, nemo discemit. De Morib. Germ. 
C.21. 

It was a custom among the ancient Scots (par- 
ticularly the Highlanders) to let their doors open 
the whole night; so that the stranger had free ac- 
cess to their houses, even while they were asleep. 
This answers to the description of Tibullus, in 
his fine representation of the golden age. To 
ask their guest, with any degree of importunity, 
from what country he came — whither he was 
goingx-^or what was his name, till he had spent 
a year under their roof, was thought a breach of 
civility and good manners. Macbeth's murder 
of Duncan, therefore, in Shdcspeare, was doubly 
criminal, from the circumstance of Duncan's 
having been his guest. His violation of the 
popular laws of hospitality greatly enhanced 
the atrocity of his crime. He was obliged, by 
the strongest ties of religion, to observe those 
laws himself, and, as a personage of rank, to 
enforce the observation of them. Not one of 
Shakspeare's numerous commentators seems to 
have noticed this circumstance. Dr. Warton^ 
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P. Ill, L 6. 

Expired the moaiter of the Nemeaii wood* 

Probably the conclusion, as well as the be- 
ginning, of this Idyllium is lost. For, admitting 
that Hercules has finished his story of the Ne- 
mean lion, we might naturally expect some reply 
from Phyleus. We might expect Hercules also 
to proceed with the relation of other adventures; 
not to mention that he afterwards cleansed the 
stables of Augeas. Surely the poet could not 
have abandoned his hero thus abruptly. With 
respect to the author of this poem, Mr. Warton, 
with other learned men, hath his doubts, though 
be by no means thinks it unworthy of Theocritus. 
But there is an abruptness in the style of Theo- 
critus, not suiting the character of the piece be- 
fore us. The diction of this Idyllium is more 
fertile and flowery, its periods more polished, 
and versification easier than what we meet with 
in the Sicilian poet. His style, in short, seems 
to be that of a writer to whom heroic subjects 
had been familiar. Reiske is of opinion that 
* Hercules the lion slayer* is a fragment of a 
large work, said to have been written by Pi- 
aander, on the exploits of Hercules. 
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NOTES ON TH£ EPIGRAMS. 



SPIGRAM I. 

Page 120, line 1. 

TWm dewy rates— - 

That the rose was sacred to the Muses ap- 
pears also from Anacreon, Ode 53, and Sappho, 
frag. 2. 

P. 120, 1. 8. 

to fBowj white. 

Toupe interprets fjMyO* not viUoms, shaggy, 
but albui, white — snowy. 

II. 

Brodeus (says Blackwall) has quarreled with 
the common reading in the second Epigram of 
Theocritus. 

OjtfXtf Cvf<rr< MEPIZAXIN 

Where he has peremptorily thrown out [L€piaSuv^ 
and offered reasons why yi^Kiaiosv should take 
place. But in my opinion his conjecture is 
spoiled, and the rejected reading ascertained, by 
the authority of Horace, who seems to have this 
passage in view — • 

Grataqoe foemiDis, 

Imbelli cith&r4 carmina divides. 

Which our poet Spenser imitates : 
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And all tbe while moft bMTeoly melod j 
Aboat tbe bed eweet niieio did dMk, 
Him to begaile of grief and agooj. 

All this 18 ingenious enough. But Brodeus is 
prohably right, MfAitr joiv is more natural and easy 
than Vii^icim. 

V. 

These inscriptions were not only to be met 
with on marbles, statues, &c. but were sometimes 
found on the ancient paintings. If we carry this 
idea along with us, we shall discover an ele- 
gance in these Epigrams that may have hitherto 
escaped us : in the mean time much of their ob- 
scurity will disappear. Here these shepherds 
seem to hare been painted in the act of playing 
their rustic ditties; and at a little distance. Pan 
sleeping in a cave, near an aged oak. The £pi* 
gram is an explanation of the painting. Wart<m, 

We see that there was formerly a much 
more intimate correspondence between poets and 
painters than at present seems to exist. It b a 
known fact that they mutually copied from each 
other's works. In this connexion there was great 
elegance and beauty. Mr. Hayley hath been 
studious to revive it; and his Epistle to Rom- 
ney is a fine instance of his taste and knowledge, 
in a province congenial with that on which he 
sheds such distinguished honour. The subjects 
he recommends to his friend's attention are very 
judiciously and happily chosen. Some are taken 
from Milton and Shakspeare. Polygnotus, we 
know, copied from Homer. After having men- 
tioned the name of Hayley, it might be deemed 
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presomptiioiis m the translator to aUode to any 
work of his own. It is with all diffidence, how- 
ever, that he refers his readers to his ' English 
Orator/ where, in the delineation of oratorical 
action, he hath giren examples of pathetic ora- 
tory, drawn from such historical suhfects as 
either have been, or might with propriety be, 
adopted by the history painter. 

VI. 

P. 122, 1. 16. 

No— not a bone. 

The translator could not introduce this term 
(though it appears easy and natural) without some 
violence to the original. He suspected, however, 
some corruption, and was happy to find tSe con- 
jecture of Reiske confirming his suspicion . Oe^euy 
sis reCP^ — the ashes of a bone. After all, it 
may be objected, that the closing point does not 
suit the gravity of ancient Epigram. 

XIII. 

According to Plato, the celestial Venus was 
the daughter of OvpctvQ^ or Heaven — hence 
called Urania. See his Sympos. Tl^saSi/re^ 

f\ h veuTB^ce, M&^ kcu iumvfgt ^v St^ '^cevSvifJLOV VLOr 
A8/xfV. This Urania-Venus (Pausanius tells us) 
had temples erected to her in Athens, Phoenicia, 
&c. She was painted in complete armour. As 
the popular . Venus (says Xenophon) presided 
over the pleasures of the body, the celestial pre- 
sided over the pleasures of the mind. 
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XVI* 

Jotluis Bftroet infonns us that thb Epigram 
existo at Venice, intcribed on an ancient marble^ 
in tbe area of a palace belonging to one of the 
Venetian nobles. The translator remembers to 
have read somewhere that a learned Venetian 
so enthusiasticall J preferred Catullus to Martial^ 
that he used to make an anniyersary offering in 
his librarj, of a Tolume of Martial's Epigrams to 
the manes of his favourite epigrammatist. 

XVII« 

Epicbarmus was a disciple of Pythagoras, and 
die inventor of comedy. All hb comic pieces 
(according to some, thirty-five in number) are 
lost. He was brought to Sicily from the Isle 
ci Cos, when an infant, and lived (as Lucian tells 
ns) to the age of ninety'-seven. 

XIX* 

Archilochus was a Greek poet, bom at Paros, 
in the third Olympiad — the inventor of Iambic 
verse* 

ArebiloebQa proprio nh*e§, ke, 
XX* 

See Universal History, b. ii. c. 1, for an ae* 
count of Pisander* 

Many of these Epigrams of Theocritus are in* 
aenptumB on statues. Whoever is acquainted 
with ancient history needs not be informed, that 
scarce any thing was more common among the 
Greeks and Romans dian the erection of sta* 
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tues to the memoiy of distiBgaifllied parsonages, 
at the expense of die pablic. Poets, orators, 
and historians, statesmen and warriors, have been 
all honoured in their tnm by this cMMispicaoas 
mark of public attention and gratitude. Statues 
hare not only been erected to an Epicharmus, 
an Anacreon, or a Pisander, but to an Horten- 
sins, a Cato, or a Polybius. 

XXI. 

Hipponax was a satirist of Ephesus — as re- 
markable for his wit as the deformity of his per- 
son. Bupalus and Anthermus, two eminent sta- 
tuaries, caricatured him in a statue : on which he 
wrote such bitter invectives against th^n, that 
they both dispatched themselves — or (as others 
say) left Ephesus on the occasion. 

Acer boftii Bapalo, 

says Horace. 

In the Anthologia there are some Epigrams 
on Hipponax. 

We are here reminded of Churchill and Ho« 
garth. 
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IDYLLIUM I. 

In the Epitaph on Adonis, we contemplate, with 
admiration, all the beauties and graces that can 
adorn a poem of this nature. So impassioned is 
its sentiment*^-so curious its felicity of elocution^-^ 
so delicate the position of its melodious words — 
so numerous and sweet the variation of its verses, 
and so delightful the harmony of its pauses, that 
our fancy is soothed by pathos the most melting, 
while our ears are charmed with music the most 
exquisite! — to this purpose Longepierre. For 
the translator's sentiments, see Dissertation on 
Bion and Moschus. 

Page 129, line 12. 

As the black orimson stains his anowy limbs. 

Heskin (the Christ-Church editor) might pos^ 
sibly have been justified in changing Xevxc^ to 
Kuypt^ in this place, to avoid an affected anti^ 
thesis, did not expressions equally absurd occur 
in this author, too plainly evincing his fondness 
for puerilities. 

P. 130, L 1. 

His dogs stand howling roand. 
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Seaecm, Hjrppoiit. L 1106, represents the faith- 
fbl dog affected in a similar manner : 

If ae*tBq«« doBim membra TestigABt cmoes. 

Erigone discovered the death of her father 
Icams by the incessant barking of the bitch Mera 
at his tomb. In Ossian's Temora we read, ' His 
dogs are howling in their place.' It is a common 
opinion among the Highlanders to this day, that 
dogs are sensible of the death of their master, at 
whatever distance it may happen; his ghost ap- 
pearing to them at the moment of his decease, 
although invisible to human beings. The ancieot 
Greeks entertained the same notion. In Homer's 
Odyssey, the dogs of Eumaeus perceive the ap- 
pearance of Minerva, at the same time that the 
goddess is invisible to Telemachus. 

P. 130, 1. 19. 

the riTen, u tbej flow — 

When the poet makes the rivers moan for 
Venus, he very properly calls her A(J)^o%7a: 
but this propriety, perhaps, was merely acci- 
dental, as he hath given her the same appella- 
tion when she wanders the desert. Langhome. 

Our poet, probably, meant to play upon the 
word A(PpoSilcc» The conceit is quite characte- 
ristic. 

P. 130, 1. 21. 

The flowereU blush, in sorrow, at her feet. 

Paleness being the known effect of grief, we 
do not, at first sight, accept the expression Epih 
dpatv^cu; but when we consider that the first 
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emotioDs of it are attended with blushes, we are 
pleased with the obsenration. Langhame. 

The translator must here also dissent from his 
favourite Langhome. 

P. 180, 1. 23. 

Cjtbara ohanta*-— ^ 

Doctor Langhome observes, that the scholiasts 
have entirely misunderstood this passage. They 
make Kv^ft^ Venus ; for which they have nei- 
ther any authority (the Doric name she borrows 
from that island being always Kv%£q£i»), nor the 
least probability from the connexion. 

P. 131, 1. 22. 

Wby, sweet Adonk, urge Ibe MTtge obaee ? 

Te qnoqae at hoc timeas, li qaid prddeise moneDdo' 
Potaet, Adoni mooet, &c. Ovid. 

See Nonnus Dionys. b. 41, where it is fabled 
that Adonis was slain by Mars in the form of a 
boar. St. Cyril, on Isaiah, mentions the same 
circumstance. Partly Heskin. 

P. 131, 1. 28. 

And from her teari aneittones arise. 

See Ovid's Metam. lib. x. fab. 12. 
Thus Camoens, lib. x. 

And here bedew'd with love's celestial tears 
The woe-mark'd flower of slain Adonis rears 
Its porple head, prophetic of the reign 
When lost Adonis shall revive again. 

On which Castera remarks: ' This is appli- 
cable to the celestial Venus; for, according to 

E B 
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mythology, her amoor with Adonis had noting 
in it impure, but was only the love which nature 
bears to the sun.' 

P. 132, 1.6. 

That Titage with the Sowerj chaplet crown ! 

It was customary among the ancients to crown 
the dead with flowers. Thus in the Phoenician 
Virgins of £uripides, Creon speaks of Polynices: 

WboeTer shall be found 
Crowning hit oont, or covering it with earth. 

The crown (says Clemens Alexan.) was 
esteemed the symbol of undisturbed tranquillity: 
Hence they crown the dead. In the Levant they 
still crown with flowers the corpses of virgins. 

Longepierre. 

P. 132, 1. 13. 

Shear their bright looks, in agony of woe. 

The ceremony of cutting off the hair in honour 
of the dead was universally practised among the 
ancients. In Homer we have several examples 
of it. See Odyssey, b. iv. 1. 197; see also the 
Iliad, b. xxiii. 1. 135. In the same book, Achilles 
offers up his hair to Patroclus. In Sappho, 
2d epig. the companions of Timas shear their 
ringlets, and place them on her tomb. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that Mardonius cut off his hair 
after his defeat. Electra, in Euripides, appears 
with her tresses shorn. (1. 450). The Ephesian 
matron, in Petronius, seems to have torn off her 
hair : Ruptosque crines super pectus jacentis im- 
posuit. The passage in Ovid is weU known : 



Scissaeqne capillas I 

Plaagantnt matres 



^ 
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Thus also Statius (Thebaid, b. 6). 

-pectore fasam 



CiBflariom ferro, minoit; sectuqae jaoeatis 
Oboobit toDuia ora oomia. 

A greater number of instances to this purpose 
might be easily accumulated : but these are suf- 
ficient to show the prevalence of this custom in 
the days of antiquity. It hath been observed 
that the ceremony of cutting off the hair, while 
it was obviously expressive of violent emotion, 
had a latent meaning couched under it. As the 
hair was cut off -from the head, never more to be 
united to it, so were the dead cut off from the 
living, never more to return. This usage was 
not confined to the heathen world. It is taken 
notice of in scripture. Ezekiel, describing a 
great lamentation, says : ' They shall make them* 
selves utterly bald for thee.' Chap, xxvii. 31. 
The ancients, however, were accustomed to cut 
off and devote their hair on other occasions than 
those of grief; which appears from a passage in 
Juvenal, sat. xii. 1. 82. 



Gaodent ibi vertice raso 



Garrala aeoari narrare pericala naate. 

And in the Acts of the Apostles, xviii. 18, 
St. Paul is said to have shorn his head in 
Cenchrea ; ' for he had a vow.' 

The custom we have been commenting on still 
exists in the Eastern nations, who have retained 
for the most part the usages of ancient times. 
The Grecian women (according to M. Guys) 
are at present satisfied with tearing up their hair, 
though they formerly cut off their long tresses, 
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and strewed them over the tombs of the de- 
ceased. And in Calabria (Swinburne tells us) 
the widow of the deceased plucks off handfuls 
of her hair, which she strews oyer the bier of 
her husband. 

P. 132, 1. 30. 

Reserve thj sorrows for Uie jear of woe! 

Numa seems to have borrowed the custom he 
instituted, of mourning a year for the deceased, 
from the Greeks : for though, it is said, only ten 
months were set apart, yet ten months were the 
year .pf Ro^iulus, til^ regula^d by his successor. 
jMughome. 



IDYLLIUM VII. 

See the story of 'Achilles and Deidamia, in die 
Achilleid of Statins, book i. 

Page 137, line 7. 

And catch the Scyrian grace. 

Probably the people of Scyros (the island 
where Achilles debauched Deidamia) were ac- 
customed to celebrate, on set days, this famous 
love-intrigue. Myrson here alludes to their music 
on this occasion. See Heskin, 
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IDYLLIUM I. 

See Spenser's Fairy Queen, book iii. c. 6. st. 11. 
Page 143, line 3. 

If any one a waDderiog Capid see. 

' I will rise now, and go about in the streets, 
and in the broad ways, I will seek him whom my 
soul loveth : I sought him, but I found him not. 
The watchmen that go about the city found me; 
to whom .1 said, saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth?* Cant. iii. 2, 3. 

P. 148, 1. 13. 

Smooth ire big wordi, hii ? oioe m honey iweet. 

* The words of his mouth are softer than but- 
ter, having war in his heart; his words were 
smoother than oil, and yet be they very swords.' 

Psalm Iv. 22. 

' For the lips of a strange woman drop as a 
honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother than oil. 
But her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp as a 
two-edged sword.' Prov. v. 3, 4. 

Heskin quotes a rhyming distich to the same 
purpose : 

Mei in ore, verba laotis ; 
Fel in corde, fraoi in faotif. 

E E 2 
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P. 143, 1. 20. 

e'en to Acheroo, and the' iDferna] king. 

It is probable that Moscbus bad still the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon in his eye. ' Her feet go 
down to death-; her steps take hold on hell.' 
Prov. V. 6. 

P. 143, 1. 22. 

A doe to trace the notions of hU mind. 

* Lest thou sbouldest ponder the path of her 
life, her ways are moveable, that thou caost not 
know tfiem.' Prov. v. 6. 



JDYLLIUM II. 

On inspecting two very ancient MSS. (says Ur- 
sinus), one belonging to the Vatican, the other to 
the Medicean Library, I observed that the Idyl- 
lipim entitled Europa was ascribed to Moschus. 

Heskin. 

Some critics have thought it the property of 
Theocritus. But its style and manner afford 
sufficient evidence to the contrary, putting the 
authority of MSS. out of the question. The an- 
tiquity of this fable is proved (says Madam 
Dacier) by the picture of Europa carried off by 
Jupiter, in th<e 35th Ode of Anacreon. 

' Page 146, line 20. 

In scolptared gold the beaateoas lo sbone. 

The reader is referred to Ovid, Metam. b. i. 
for the. fable of Io« 
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P. 147, 1. 7. 

And now each lovely maid 

Cali'd with fair hands the flowerets of the glade. 

Claudian (Rape of Proseqpine, b. ii.) hath 
imitated this passage, in his description of Pro- 
serpine g;atheri9g flowers with her virgin-com- 
panions* 

P. 148, 1. 30. 

In rapid boonds he bore her to the beach f 

In describing the Rape of Europa, Ovid has 
closely copied Moschus, Metam. b. ii. 

P. 148, 1. 31. 

She, torning to her dear companion train. 

Though Moschus is not remarkable for his 
judgment, his superiority to Claudian is very 
conspicuous, on comparing their different man- 
ner of describing similar events. As Europa i^ 
carried off, in this place, her companions are 
silent in astonishment : but while Proserpine is 
hurried away (by Pluto in Claudian) Diana 
makes a speech — a great part of which must 
have been lost in air. 

P. 149, 1. 96. 

How can (h j hoofs so heavy steer with ease? 

i^'onnus (Dionys. b. i.) hath imitated this part 
of Europa's speech : 

O^aX/AOif ri TO ^avfjM ; ooi^» vnvi xvfMirn rtfunn 
Nti^^rroci ar^vTiroio ^i v}«?^ 017^090^^ ^iv ; &c« 

This sentiment is put into the mouth of a ma- 
riner, astonished at seeing the bull swimming 
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oyer the bfoad ocean. Here all is natural. 
The copy surpasses the original. For, what can 
be more improper than these expressions of ad- 
miration in Europa, though a spectator (as in 
Nonnus) might express his wonder, with pro- 
priety, at the bull's miraculous appearance on 
the waters? The fears of Europa should, at 
first, have precluded utterance : and, when she 
began to speak, she ought to have spoken in 
terms of extreme agitation and distress. She 
seems, however, quite at her ease — at leisure 
for similes and conjectures^ and, in the midst 
of her pretty sailing expedition, indulges her 
more excursive fancy with the prospect of an 
aerial route. 

Claudian's Proserpine, on her way to the in- 
fernal regions, begins her speech somewhat t6 
the purpose. Her oration, however, is much too 
long; and at its close, degenerates into bom- 
bastic description. 

P. 160, 1. 13. 

Courage, dear nymph 



Pluto's consolatory address to Proserpine, in 
Claudian (see 2d book), is one of the finest pas- 
sages in all his works. See ' Poems by Gen- 
tlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall,' where is a 
translation of Claudian's Rape of Proserpine. 
Vol. ii. p. 116. 
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IDYLLIUM III. 
Page 161, line 4. 

Ye flowen , breftthe sioklj sweeU o'er Bion's grave ! 

The distress of a modern Greekj lady on the 
death of her brother is finely represented in M. 
Guy's entertaining Memoirs. Her expressions 
of sorrow are in the same romantic strain with 
the elegy before us : but they affect us with all the 
force of genuine pathos. The reason is — ^the 
Greek lady's elegy contains particular alli^sions. 
The flowers, &c. which she invokes (in fact 
every thing around her) have an obvious re- 
ference to the person she laments. The garden 
of the deceased is thus described : ' T^ie sea was 
seen from this garden, which was ornamented by 
beautiful flowers, fruilrtrees, and an area full of 
birds. Th^re was likewise a reservoir of water 
recruited by the sea, in which all sorts of fish 
were kept. This garden, these birds and fish, 
were the amusement of the sage, who had been 
just torn from his sister and friends. '' Where 
is my brother? (said this despairing sister, as 
her eyes wandered over the garden). He is 
gone— has passed away like a shadow. Ye 
fl6wers which he cultivated with so much plea- 
sure, ye have already lost the freshness his 
hand bestowed! perish with him! droop and 
wither, even to the root! — ^Ye fish, since ye 
have no longer a master nor a fnend to watch 
over your preservation, return ye to the great 
waters ! return and seek uncertain life ! And, ye 
little birds, if ye may survive your grief^ accom- 
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pany my sighs with your plaintive songs ! thou 
peaceful ocean, whose surface begins to be dis- 
turbed, art thou also sensible to my sorrows?" 
Then turning towards her slaves, she said: 
** Weep, my children, weep! ye have lost one 
who was kinder than a father to you ! my bro- 
ther is no more ! these haunts, which his presence 
rendered so delightful, must now become the re- 
sidence of gloom and affliction!" 

P, 161, 1. 6. 

Expand, pale hjaointh, thy letter*d leaf. 

Ovid's fie^ble of Hyacinthus is well known. 

^ j a j 

Flos habet inscriptam, &o. &o. 

The hjaoiDth bewrajs the doleful Ai, 
And calls the tribate of Apollo's sigh : 
Still on its bloom the monrnfal flower retains 
The lo?elj bine that dyed the stripling's reins. 

LusiAD* b. ix. 

P. 162, 1. 19. 

Not with sach grief the dolphin fill'd the seas. 

It is among the stories of ancient naturalists, 
as well as poets, that the dolphin is delighted 
with music. The fiction was not only admitted 
into poetry, but natural history. Plinyiiath re- 
corded several examples of the dolphin's musical 
ear and benevolent feelings : see book ix. c. 8. 

^lian hath given us, in his lively manner, 
many little detached histories of the dolphin. 
He relates in his 12th book, c. 46, the well 
known story of Arion. In respect to this pas- 
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flsge^ Schottnt atf ores us that he mw a t imilar 
iiwtaiiee of fishes beiog allured by music. 

Qood oeolff mei§ tpeettrL 

In Ibe ' Electra' of Sophocles^ dolphins are 
described as g;aniboling ronnd the Grecian ships. 
The passage in onr aothor alludes (according to 
Longepierre) to the story of Hesiod, which is 
recorded in Plutarch. We are there informed, 
diat a gang of assassins, having despatched the 
poet, threw his body into the sea, which was 
receired by a shoal of dolphins, and, on the 
festiTal of Neptune, conveyed fay them to the 
shore, near the city of Molicria. Hence, the 
murderers were discovered, and brought to con- 
punishment 



P. 152, L 23. 

Or liutbftB] Cfryh 

The Cerylus was a very extraordinary bird of 
aniiauity— much celebrated for conjucal affee- 
tion. It is said, that when he grew old and 
feeUe, his spouse was accustomed to carry him 
about on her wings ; and that on the death of 
either, the survivor was observed to hover over 
the spot where the dead bird lay, uttering the 
most miseraUe cries. He$kim, 

P. 162, 1. 26. 

Or Menflon'f •ereamn^ h k d § 

For an account of these birds, see Pliny, b. x, 
c. 36, and Ovid, Metam. b. ziii lab. 3. 

TerqM rogom lostruit, et cooiomw exit in aorss 
PiMgor LovocpieERC. 
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- The introduction of the feathered race, mourn* 
ing the death of Bion, reminds the translator of 
a very singular idea in one of the Gothic poets. 
His bloodthirsty hero, who had been a liberal 
benefactor to the birds of prey, was fallen in the 
field of battle— -and ' for him' (cries the poet) — 
Hooni'd all the hawki of heiTen. 

P. 163, 1. 11. 

And Gtlatea too b« wails thj fate— 

The poet here alludes, perhaps, to Bion's 
Idyll, on Galatea; of which we have only a 
small fragment. Longepierre, 

The discerning reader will see frequent allu- 
sions in this IdylCum to that of Bion on the 
death of Adonis. 

P. 163, 1. 26. 

Meles, masioal in woe. 

Meles, a river of Ionia, washes the walls of 
Smyrna, where Bion was bom. Here also was 
supposed to have been the birthplace of Homer. 

P. 164, 1. 17. 

and every swaior, &o. &o. 

This and the five following lines are a trans- 
lation of six Greek verses which were not in the 
old editions of Moschus. Musurus of Crete is 
said, by some critics, to have written and in- 
serted tiiem in this place, to make up the defi- 
ciency of the original. Scaliger thinks them 
genuine. 

Sicelidas, Lycidas, and Philetas, have been 
already introduced to us in the seventh Idyllium* 
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P. 166, 1. 1. 

The balmy broath of aprinfc their life renews. 
And bids them floarish in their former hues ! 

C. Pedo Albinovanus hath the same sentiment 
on the death of Maecenas. 

Redditar arboribos florens revirentibas letas: 
Ergo non homini qaod fait ante redit? 

Thus also Catullus : 

Soles occidere et redire possnnt ; 
Nobis cam serael occidit brevis lax, 
Nox est perpetaa ana dormienda. 

And Spenser : 

Whence is it that the floweret of the field doth fade, 
And lieth baried long in winter's bale i 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath displaj'd, 
It flowereth fresh, as it shoald never fail. 
Bat thing on earth that is of most avail, 

As Tirtae's branch, and beaatj's bud, 

Reliven not for anj good. 

^ Man cometh up (says Job) like i^ flower, and 
is cut down. There is hope of a tree if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again, and that the ten- 
der branch thereof will not cease. But man 
dieth and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he? he lieth dqwn, and 
riseth not, till the heavens be no more.' Chap, 
xiv. Heskin. 

Even this last passage (from the sacred vo- 
lume) is scarce superior, in the translator's opi- 
nion, to Moschus's inimitable lines : 

Ai eti, rat fsMjf^M lAvt ictav xa7ac xovoy oXftwrai, &c, 

Langhome, in his elegant observations on' 
Collins, h&th intimated, that ' there is surely 

F F 
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some powerful chann in the liquid melody of 
sounds ; since he could never read or hear the 
following verse repeated without a degree of 
pleasure, otherwise entirely unaccountable' 

Their ejes* blae lang^nish, and their golden hair. 

Were the translator to memorize his feelings 
in this manner, he might be accused by the se- 
verer critic of affectation or vanity. Yet he 
cannot suppress himself. There is so refined a 
pleasure in recollecting those Pierian days^ 

(Pieriosqoe dies, et amaotea oaimiDa aomDot) 

when no incident occurs to interrupt the delu- 
sions of the Muse, that he eagerly retraces the 
sensations he felt on first perusing these beautiful 
lines of Moschus. They were the very first 
verses that charmed him in the Greek language, 
as (he well remembers) Gray's ode, ' On a dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College,' were the first 
that delighted him in his own. 

The sentiment is obvious. Neither Pedo Al- 
binovanus, nor Catullus, nor Spenser, are to be 
suspected of imitation. But there is such energy 
of expression, such a musical cadence, such a 
melting melody, and such an air of solemnity at 
every pause, in this wonderful passage, that its 
parallel can scarcely be found in the Greek 
poetry. 

P. 155, 1. 25. 

She once amid those gotden meadows plaj*d. 

 not that fair field 

Of Enoa, where Proserpine gathering flowers 
Herself a fairer flower, bj gloomy Dis 
Was gathered ; which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 

Parage Lost, b. v. 
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IDYLLIUM TV. 

Page 156, line 25. 

Bat as a hapless bird her joung bewails. 

In the Hercules Furens of Euripides Amphi* 
tryon is compared by the chorus to a bird that 
bewails its 

Lost nofeather'd yoang. 

There is no doubt but our author had this place 
in view ; and, indeed, many other passages of the 
tragedy in question. 

P. 157, 1. 27. 

Bat thoa, like water, art dissolred away — 

This expression is much in the style of the 
Hebrew writers. See Joshua : ' Wherefore the 
hearts of the people melted, and became as 
water:' chap. vii. 5. And Psalms: 'I am 
poured out like water : — ^my heart also in the 
midst of my body is even like melting wax.' 
xxii. 14. ^ Let them fall away, like water that 
runneth apace.' Iviii. 6. 

P. 158, 1. 18. 

Its own marked ills, ' safficient to the day?' 

* Sufficient i^ito the day is the evil thereof.' 
Matt. V. 34. 

P. 158, 1. 21. 

Bat I excase thy ever pining care, &c. &c. ' 

The translator hath aimed, in this dialogue (as 
in some of the nftrratiye parts of Theocritus) at a 
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certain degree of looseness and incompactness — 
the lines flowing carelessly into each other, the 
better to express the negligence and unembar- 
rassed air of conversation. The same manner 
is attempted in the 25th Idyllium of Theocritus, 
where Hercules relates his conflict with the Ne- 
mean lion. 



IDYLLIUM V. 

^ The Choice' (and indeed ^ the Address to the 
Evening Star' — seventh Idyl.) hath much picto- 
resque beauty. This has been seldom aimed at, 
by die ancients, in any little composition. In the 
Anthologia we have scarce an instance of still- 
life painting pure and unmixed. The Idyllium 
before us is in the style of the modern sonnet 
The translator hath attempted something, not 
very unlike it. 

See the light breeze the qnirering upin stirs, 

Whose SDOwj bark and yelloir foliage throw 
Their mingled glimmering through the nisset row 
Of stripling oaks, and green-invested firs ! 
Yet fanoj, with delighted yoice avers. 

That to the Mnse's eje new beaaties flow ; 
For, as the charms of melting coloor glow. 
The sweet delusion of the scene is hers ! 
And see that oload empurpled sails a^aj, 

And on its soft and fleecy fragments steal 
Faint lilac tints ; while now the westering day 

Scarce flings* amid this variegated vale, 
Through yon cleft rock, a twilight tinctured ray 
To meet thp feebler glance of Hesper pale ! 
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ELEGY I. 
Page 163; line 1. 

I woold not Talae or traoftmit the fame. 

BucH (as we hare before had occasion to ob- 
serve) was the peculiar office of the AoiSoi — the 
rbapsodists of ancient Greece — who, in the early 
periods of her civilization, were characters of 
the first distinction. They mnch resembled, 
in respect to their profession, the Bardi of 
the Northern nations. The manners and policy 
of the Celtae were formed and supported by the 
influence of their bards, whose heroic hymns 
were alike the incentives to virtue, and the re- 
cords of her exploits. BccqSoi fJLSV v[jlvv{1(iu, says 
Strabo, b. iv. Diodorus Siculus calls them 
TIo/^d^ijXcAftn;, b. v. Thus also Ammianus Marr 
cellinus : Bardi quidem fortia virorum ilius^ 
trium facta heroicis composita versibus cum duU 
cibus lyres modulis cantitarunt, B. xv. c. 9. 

And the poet Lucan sings in consonance with 
the historians : 

Vos, qaoqae, qni fortes animos belloqne peremptos 
Lraadibns in longnm vates diffanditis avnm, 
Plarima secari fudistis carmina Bardi. 

Pharsal. lib. i. 

In the meantime the poems of Ossian, and 
other compositions of a like nature, abound with 

FF 2 
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.transactions^ examples, and allusions^ that evince 
the dignity of these venerable personages. 

From the characters of the Bardi we may form 
a just idea of the AoiSoi, as they existed in the 
earlier ages of Greece. Such were Orpheus, 
Tyrtseus, and Homer. 

As Orpheus was the first distinguished rhap- 
sodist of Greece (whom Pindar calls Tcerepa 
aotittc) he may here deserve our particular at- 
tention. The historiographer and the poet have 
profusely celebrated the name of Orpheus; in 
whom we have been taught to view the several 
characters united of the rhapsodist, the legis- 
lator, and the priest. Amidst the legends of su- 
perstition, it is in vain we search for well authen- 
ticated truths. But (we are told) it was Orpheus 
who introduced into Greece the first elements of 
civilization-^— who sopthed the boisterous passions 
by the music of his lyre, drew the uninstructed 
multitude from the wilds of barbarism and rapine 
into the paths of meliorated society, and infused 
into their miods the true notions of morality. and 
legislation. He instructed them ip the holy mys- 
teries ' — sacer interpresque Dearum, He was 
the inventor^ of the sacred hymn r-^ the first 
teacher of Polytheism^. To the religious ce- 
remonies of Osiris and Isis, transplanted by him 
from Egypt* into Greece, under the names of 
Bacchus and Ceres, he is said to have added 

' Aristophanes Bargaxjai. Act 4, scene 2. . Hor. Epist. 
ad Pison. 

' Schol. in Hesiod. 

* Jastin Martyr, Panenes. 1. 

** See Diodomsy Bibl. lib. i. 
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mysteries of his own, in which the initiated were 
cidled Op^eale)i£^eu> Of his age we have, un- 
certain accounts ; though some critics have been 
inclined to 6x it to the time of Gideon, one of 
■the judges of Israel. All these are doubtful 
facts, enveloped in the darkness of conjecture 
.and fabulous tradition. 

In respect to the works of Orpheus, the con- 
troversy has been carried to so tedious a length, 
that to touch on the leading circumstances of it 
would be, instead of a note, to write a volume. 
The principal work attributed to Orpheus is the 
•Argonautica; which, according to Ruhnkenius, 
is a very ancient poem, whether written by Or- 
pheus, or (as some will have it) Onomacritus the 
Athenian. Not a vestige (says Ruhnkenius) can 
be found in this piece of an age later than Homer's. 
The Indigitamenta, or Orphic hymns, are doubtless 
of very high antiquity^. They are allowed by 
most writers to be older than the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes. They were, probably, a set 
of devotional forms' Demosthenes hath cited a 
passage from one of them, in his first oration 
against Aristogeiton, as the saying of Orpheus, 
the founder of their holy mysteries. Yet have 
the Indigitamenta been ascribed also to Ono- 
macritus, by Clemens Alexandrinus and others ; 
and Grotius considers them as the effusion of 
the Pythagoreans, who. professed themselves 
the disciples of our mystic poet. 

The poem Tlepi Ai^cov is referred 'by Tyrwhitt 
to the age of Constantius^. But the Orphic frag- 

' See Gesner's Prolegomena to his «dit. of Orpheas, for 
information ofb this sobieot. 

' See his edition of XIi^i Ai^mt— Octavo, 1781. 
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ments preserved by Justin Martyr, Eusebius^ 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Proclus, Macrobius, and 
others, and collected by H. Stephens, are the 
pieces which chiefly interest the translator. 
Whether they were composed by Ihe real Or- 
pheus, or by one of the later sophists, they are 
unquestionably the product of an elevated mind. 
Let us suppose them to have been written by the 
hoary priest of the mysteries of Greece. If the 
supposition be unfounded, the wanderings of the 
fancy are more pardonable than the deviations of 
the judgment. The delusions of poetry may 
amuse ; but the errors of criticism perplex, while 
they mislead. Let us imagine, therefore, our 
holy rhapsodist attuning these poems to his harp 
in the midst of his initiated disciples. Struck 
by the awful minstrelsy, let us catch the enthu- 
siasm of the rehgionist — ^the fervours of inspi- 
ration! here, indeed, we may recognise the fea- 
tures of a muse ' that soared above the Aonian 
mount' and 



-^— — on the sacred top 

Of Oreb or of Sinai did inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 

Rose oat of Chaos. 

In these fragments we may perceive a theo- 
logy whose source is clearly distinguishable in 
the writings of Moses. The unity of the god- 
head was the grand secret of the mysteries. 
Such a notion (as it might have been drawn 
from the light of reason) we by no means deduce 
from Scripture or tradition. But for the Orphic 
attributes of the t)ivine INTature that are set fortl^ 
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with a wonderful sublimity, we must recur to 
sacred writ — to the revelations of the one in- 
comprehensible Jehovah! 

What the German editor Eschenbach so sub- 
limely says of the hymns of Orpheus, may be 
more justly applied to the Fragments. Acci- 
dentally meeting with them at Leipsic, he ex- 
claims : 

Tkesaurum me reperisse credidi; et,profecto, 
thesaurum reperi. Incredibile dictu, quo me 
sacro horrare afflaverint indigitamenta ista de- 
orum: nam et tempus ad illorum lectionem eli- 
gere cogebar, quod vel solum horrorem incutere 
animo potest, noctumum. Cum enim totam 
diem consumpserim in contemplando urbis 8plen~ 
dore, et in adeuTidis, quibus scatet urbs ilia, viris 
doctis : sola nox restabat, quam Orpheo conse- 
crare potui. In abyssum quendam mysteHorum 
venerandae antiquitatis descendere videbar, quo- 
tiescunque, silente mundo, solis vigilantibus 
astris et lunA, fJLeXctvy^alug istos hymnos.ad 
manus sumpsi. 

Let us now draw aside the veil! let us ap- 
proach with reverence — Behold the venerable 
figure — Listen to the solemn preludes of his 
harp — And hai'k — ^he addresses Musaeus, who 
stands foremost in the group of the Initiated : 

FRAGMENT THE FIRST. 

Close, close the doors — awaj, profaner crew I 
Mj strain flows only for the chosen few ! 
Yet tboa, Maspeas, lend a listening ear ; 
Son of the silver moon, in sil.ence, hear! 
Nor, while anveil'd the oracles of light. 
Grasp airj forms, to sink thj sonl in night, 



^ 
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ooni«, and, with attention's iteadfiut eye, 
Tbrongh tbe dark lore intnitivel/ prj; 
Ope, to the holj lesgons I impart. 

The seeret foldings of thy inmost heart : 

Thy ateps aaoending, yon straight path be trod ; 

And, lo, the world's sole sovereign, the one God! 

Know then, self-sprang, he holds the eternal thrones 
And all creation owns his hand alone ! 
Throngh boundless spaee diffased,throDgh earth and skies. 
He lires, thongh viewless to our mortal eyes ! 
Yet, in his sight, each being stands displayed ; 
And every god, besides, is bat a shade. 
Throng Him, the source of ill in good appears-~> 
War olad in terrors, and Grief drench'd in tears. 
Seek'st thoa saeh mysteries of celestial birth? 
Mark his pare essence, ere oommix'd with earth ', 
Ere, shadowing the Supreme, the moulded clay 
Start into mimic shapes, to mar thy way. 

Attend, my son, attend, while I unfold 
The God, whose wide-spread glories I behold ! 
For, though his spirit far elude my sight, 

1 see his footsteps and his arm of might ! 
But round his form a veiling cloud he throws ; 
To mortals, ten deep curtains interpose ! 
Though all bend, trembling, to his awful law. 
The Almighty Monarch no man ever saw — 
But he, the sole-begotten, whose high race 
From Chaldee's ancient progeny we trace; 
He, who the courses of the planets knew. 
And e'en described tbe rolling circle true ; 
Who of the sphere the central motion found. 
And mark'd it on its axis wheeling round. 

He rules the stormy deep — the troubled air — 
Grasps tbe wing'd lightning, and expands the glare! 
Behold the Sovereign of the unbounded skies 
(While prostrate earth beneath his footstool lies), 
"W itii arm outiitretch'd o'er ocean's utmost wave. 
The deep rock shatter'd, and tbe mountain cave — 
Firm roots bis golden throne, though rent the poles, 
And dashing at its base creation rolls ! 

He — He alone, whose power and essence fill 
The heavens, holds earth obedient to his will! 
He sees — Himself the First! Himself tbe Last! — 
The Future, as tbe Present and the Past. 
So, in the days of old, the sages sung : 
And so the child frpm rush-c)ad waters sprung—- 
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The feacheri who Jehovah's glorj saw, 
While heaven in thunder oped the twofold law. 

Thas far, the secrets of the High Supreme 
I tell — bat let us close the dreadfol theme ! 
ho I o*er the scene mysterioas darkness swims ', 
Chill terror freezing, as I speak, mj limbs ! 
Son! in thy bosom hide these precepts deep. 
In silence the divine deposit keep. 
Speak not, my son ! bat, fiil'd with holy fear. 
Muse on sach trnths as sait no volgar ear. 

FRAOMENT THE SECOND. 

King of the etherial heights, and earth below^ 
Who bidst the great expanse of waters flow ; 
Whose eye pervades the depths of Hades' gloom,. 
Whose pealing thunder shakes Olympus' dome ; 
Whom bristling demons dread, and every god 
Reveres : e'en Fate all-bending, at thy nod-* 
Immortal Sire, whose anger, as it shrouds 
The whole incumbent atmosphere in clouds. 
Sudden (whilst in a flash all heaven descends) 
With voUied whirlwinds the broad ether rende. 
Thou reignest, in eternal order great. 
Amid the stars immutable thy seat ! 
Angels around thy bright pavilion stand. 
And watch the sons of earth at thy command ! 
Freshly thy spring its purple flower resames. 
And, lo ! in clouds of cold thy winter glooms ; 
Cloads, which, as erst he bade his revels rise. 
Gay Bacchas scatter'd o'er the' autamnal skies! 
****** 



FRAGMENT THE THIRD. 

f 
Eternal and unutterable name. 

Which e'en the immortals tremble to proclaim! 

Come Thou, while stern Necessity and Fate 

The dreadful sanction of thy will await : 

First of the deities, who know'st no bounds. 

Whom ether, in infinitude surroands — 

Come, Holy Spirit, open thy pure ear. 

And the deep mysteries of creation hear ! 

****** 
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For an account of our rhapsodist Tyrtaeus, see 
DisBertation. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's chronology, 
Tyrtseus was bom a few years before the foun- 
dation of Rome, about two hundred years before 
the Peloponnesian war, or age of Socrates ; and 
about one hundred years after Lycurgus had es- 
tablished in Sparta those laws and institutions, 
by a religious observation of which the Lace- 
daemonians became, in process of time, the most 
warlike of all nations. See Glasgow edit, of 
TyrtBBUs, 1760. 

Many of the pieces of Solon, now extant, 
were eridently written for the purpose of in- 
spiring the Athenian people with the love of li- 
berty and virtue. It is well known, that Solon's 
poetry had the power of rekindling the spirit of 
the Athenians, drooping in consequence of their 
ill success in war ; and that, hence, they gained 
the victory over their enemies. 

But long after these times, the sister arts of 
poetry and music preserved their union in Greece, 
though in an inferior degree. Poets were all mu- 
sicians. And, with respect to modern artists, 
if the Grecian Orpheus and Tyrtseus could civi- 
lize a multitude, or animate an army to victory, 
the ItaUan Palma and Stradella could subdue by 
music and song the avarice of the creditor, or 
the fury of the assassin. 

P. 164, 1. 12. 

He roles, intrepid chief! the waves of war. 

Thus in Lodbrog's Epicediiim (afterwards re- 
ferred to) Armorum nimbo—A metaphor not 
very dissimilar. 
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P. 164, 1. 14. 

His city bj the beaateoos death renown'd. 

We may infer, from the effect of this fine 
poetical portrait on the imagination, that actual 
paintings, exhibited to the eye, may possess the 
power of influencing a military character, even 
to such a degree as to operate on his conduct. 
To gaze on the picture of an expiring hero, who 
died in defence of his country, must animate the 
warrior with an enthusiasm that burns to display 
itself in the energies of public action, disdaining 
the shade of obscurity : ' The true poet is a 
public good/ Such also is the genuine historic 
painter. Many a soldier hath felt the fervour of 
the patriot and the hero, on viewing the portrait 
of Wolfe. The translator hath often surveyed 
this exquisite piece with a pleasure which its 
admirers in general have not, perhaps, expe- 
rienced. Yet the classical scholar must have 
remarked (though the translator hath no where 
seen the observation), that the death of Wolfe, 
at the siege of Quebec, resembles, in all its cir- 
cumstances, that of Brasidas before the walls of 
Amphipolis. The points of similarity are sur- 
prising. The leaders of the opposite armies, 
Cleon and Brasidas, both fell at Amphipolis. 
The two commanders, Montcalm and Wolfe, 
fell at Quebec in America. The Athenians fled 
as Brasidas was dying — the French fled as Wolfe 
was expiring. Brasidas, supported by his sol- 
diers, being told that his men were victorious, 
died in tranquillity. Wolfe, being informed that 
the French ran, sunk on the breast of the soldier 

G 6 
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who was supporting him, and ezcbiimed, ^ I die 
happy/ Thucydides thus relates the death of 
Brasidas, which, with the slightest alteration 
would apply to that of Wolfe. O/ Sb, tov 
B^etiTiSeev upavreg ex tvjq fietxyiiy xo/ heurutravleg^ eg 

lisv CTi ViKucrtv ot fLST eevToVf ov iroKv Se SiceKticouv 
ereXsinyfcre. 

P. 164, 1. 18. 

Hii coaotrj's heavy grief bedews the grave. 

What reader of taste but recollects with de- 
light that beautiful ode of Collins : 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
Bj all their coaotrj's wishes bless'd ! 

P. 164, 1. 21. 

Thoagh mixM with earth 



— TiFO T^^g rather means, indeed, in the infernal 
regions, 

P. 164, 1. 24. 

How firm the hero stood, how calm he fell! 

— Borrowed from a beautiful epitaph, which 
the translator highly values, both for the sake of 
its author, and of him to whom it was dedicated* 

Piety, in tears of joy, shall tell. 



How firm the Christian stood ! how calm be fell ! 

P. 166, 1. 7. 

Nor would in thought dishononr- — <- 

Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandam 
Si javenis senio non assurrexerat — 

observes the most sensible poet of antiquity. 
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P. 165, L 8. 

The hoar J soldier of the well fonght field. 

This passage recalls to the translator's memory 
Goldsmith's fine painting of the old soldier : 

Shonlder'd bin oratch, and show'd how fields w«re won. 



ELEGY II. 
Page 166, line 3. 

When, to defend a trembling wife, we bleed. 

AccoEDiNG to Aristotle, the love of war and of 
women is combined in the character of barbarous 
nations. That women were of great political 
importance in ancient Germany and Gaul, we 
learn from Tacitus and Plutarch. They en* 
joyed, also, distinguished privileges under the 
Gothic constitutions. This was probably the 
case in the earlier ages of Greece, when the 
true spirit of heroism and independence per- 
vaded her states. It is an honour and ornament 
to a man (says Tyrtaeus) to fight in defeqce of 
his country, his children, and his tender wife. 
We may observe, that the grandeur of extensive 
dominion is no where held out to the warlike 
youth, as an incentive to action. No such sen- 
timent occurs in Tyrtaeus. The Lacedaemonians 
are the only instance, perhaps, on record, of a 
military people, who by system abstained from 
conquest. Oiir poet, therefore, breathes the true 
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Spirit of Sparta. The place of his birth is a sub- 
ject of dispute. But may we not presume, from 
a sort of internal evidence in his poems, that be 
was a Spartan by institution? 

P. 166, 1. 6. 
What tiiD« the Fates ordain, pale Death appears. 

Fatalism seems to have been the prevailing 
principle of action in all warlike nations. The 
Turks are, at present, the most remarkable for 
their belief in a predetermination of events. — 
Hence, though not constitutionally brave, they 
have been known to fight in the most daring 
manner; assured that no soldier shall fall in 
battle, unless his death be preordained. This 
persuasion obtains much among our own soldiers 
and seamen; and the translator hath heard a 
chaplain of the navy observe, that he had always 
made a point of encouraging it; having incul- 
cated, on every occasion, the doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

The followers of Odin annexed to their ideas 
of fatalism a notion that those who fell in battle 
would be eminently rewarded in a future state. 
Indeed courage was almost their only virtue. 

The * Epicedium, or Funeral Song,' composed 
at the hour of death, by Regner Lodbrog (one of 
the kings of Denmark, who was an eminent 
scalder or poet in the eighth century) contains 
many heroic sentiments, much resembling those 
of Tyrtseus. This curious monument of Gothic 
poetry is preserved, and literally translated, into 
Latin by Olaus Wormius, in his book * de Liter 
raturd Runic4.' 
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The translator is apprehensive, that he hath 
already tired his readers by the extent of his 
illustrations. He shall beg, however, to be 
indulged with the liberty of citing a beautiful 
(though well known) passage from classic his- 
tory, by way of contrasting the characteristic 
features of the Danish Monarch with those of 
the Roman Emperor, at the period of dissolution. 
In the one are discoverable the stern lineaments 
of ferocious triumph; in the other the placid 
traits of a sportive airiness, with a light shade of 
pensive reflection. 

THE DYING ADRIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Animnla, yagola, blandola, 
Hospes comesqne corporis^ 
Qne nunc abibis in looa? 
Pallidola, rigida, nadola, 
Nee (at soles) dabis joca. 

prior's translation. 

Poor little, pretty, flatterbg thing I 

Mast we no longer lire together? 
And dost thoa prane thy trembling wing, 

To take thy flight, thoa know'st not whither? 
Thy hamoroos yein, thy pleasing folly. 

Lies all neglected, all forgot : 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thoo dread'st and hopest, thoa knoVst not what. 

pope's translation. 

Ah, fleeting spirit! wandering fire. 

That long hast warm'd my tender breast, 
Most thoa no more this frame inspire—- 

No more a pleasing, cheerful gaest? 
Whither, ah whither, art thoa flying? 

To what dark nndiscover'd shore? 
Thoa seero'st all trembling, shivering, dying — 

And wit and hamoar are no more. 

6 6 2 
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P. 166, 1. 12. 

Or jieldfl nnwept at home his coward breath. 

We meet with the same sentiment in Os- 
sian's Temora — 

* Go then, ye feeble race ! Knowledge with 
you there is none ! Your joys are weak, and 
like the dreams of our rest, or the light winged 
thought that flies across the soul. Shall Cathmar 
soon be low, darkly laid in his narrow house, 
where no morning comes with her half-opened 
eyes? Away, thou shade! to fight is mine! 
All further thought away ! I rush forth on eagle 
wings, to seize my beam of fame. In the lonely 
yale of streams abides the narrow soul. Years 
roll on, seasons return ; but he is still unknown. 
In a blast comes cloudy death, and lays his 
gray head low.' Book iy. p. 9. 



ELEGY III. 

The translator had, at first, given a different 
turn to this piece, in which there is confessedly 
great obscurity. He is still in doubt whether a 
version in the following manner might not better 
express the sentiments of Tyrtaeus. 

Ye are the race of Hercnles — a race 

UnTaoqnish'd in the fi^ht, and nobly prood : 

Then stand— for Jore not jet averts his face — 
Then stand, superior to the hostile crowd. 

Fear not advancing to the bloody strife ; 

Let each oppose his backler to the foe ! 
And, ready to resign his load of life, 

Throngh fate's dark path, with warrior-spirit, go. 
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Yet is tbat path delightfal to the san, 

His radiance smiluig on heroic death ! 
The military coarse je oft have ran : 

Then lightlj yalae life's precarioas breath. 

For ye have seen, on many a toilsome day, 
How sad the mthless work of war appears j 

Seen anger farioas in the battle's bray, 
And Mars exalting in abondant tears. 

For ye have known, fall well, the rage of war ; 

Whether, o'erpower'd, your gasping squadrons bled. 
Or scatter'd o'er the purple plains afar, 

Yoar victor arms the foe in terror fled. 

If, as a learned friend of the translator seems 
to think, the version in the text be a true copy of 
the original, this little poem was addressed to a 
band of youth who had met with a repulse from 
the enemy. They had, at one time, been put to 
flight ; and, at another, been too eager to pursue ; 
both of which were accounted disgraceful. The 
poet exhorts them to be in readiness to lay down 
a life that must be hateful to them; and meet the 
dark destiny of death, which the sun would be- 
hold with pleasure, as delighting in the graye of 
a warrior. 

One of the conounentators on Tyrtaeus remarks, 
that the sense of Avyeuatv Ki^pceg, &c. (in the 
original, line the sixtii) is very obscure. He 
explains the passage thus : ' Look on life as 
odious in the light of the sun, unless you con- 
quer : but think that he will shine with pleasure 
on your fallen bodies, however dark and gloomy 
death may be to others.' 
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Page 107, line 1. 

Yet are j« Heresies* imeoiiqoerM nee — 

Thus we read in Fingal, b. it. p. 201. ' Go, 
Ullin, go, my aged bard, begun the king of 
Morven. Remind the haughty Gaul of war. 
Remind him of his fathers. Support the yield- 
ing fight with song; for song enuvens war.' 

Lycurgus (in his fine oration published by H. 
Stephens, among the Oratores Veteres, fol. 1572) 
reminds the Athenian judges of the glorious 
character of their ancestors, their manly senti- 
ments and heroic actions, their contempt of 
cowards, their veneration for the brave, and 
their attachment to those poets, who, awakening 
and cherishing the spirit of war, were the orna- 
ment and the safeguard of their country. 

P. 168, 1. 2. 

Stand firm, and fix on earth th j roeted feet. 

Here we see distinct rules in the science of 
tactics. It is probable, therefore, that these 
pieces were repeated with a clear emphatic tone, 
rather than sung with a musical cadence. Ta- 
citus informs us, that the Germans, in their war 
song^, studied a harsh unequal sound. To pro- 
duce this effect, they applied their shields to 
their mouths in singing. Hence the voice re- 
sounded with an indistinct and swelling murmur. 
If we may judge from Ossian, the Caledonians 
had a similar custom. * He hununed a surly 
song, like the noise of a falling stream.' 

This, however, could not have been the case 
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with Tyrtasus. We may infer, from the nature 
of these compositions, that not a word was meant 
to be lost, amidst the murmur of a musical reci- 
tative. 

P. 1(58, 1. 20. 

Crest e'en' to orest, and helm to helm. 

t * 

Lanoe to lanoe, and horse to horse. 

Gray's Bwrd. 



ELEGY IV. 

Lycurous, after having paid the highest com- 
pliments to Tyrtaeus (in the oration already re- 
ferred to), repeats the whole of this fourth Elegy. 

^EAf yaue TCf^iYfrai^ (says he) «y axsevleg 

ipeuievo^/leu vpO^ ayi^&xv — And (in the sentence 
preceding his citation of the piece before us) 
Xip^tniiov i'e^t Heu rsloav eamtreti rwv Bkey&uv iva, 
exurrv^ oiuvounleg evioHifiHy iswl ^^^^^oig. 

Page 169, Ime 6. 

Far from his native town and fertile plain. 

Nos dnlcia linqaimas arya, 

Nos patriam fagimas. ViROiL. 

P. 169, 1. 16. 

To hanger and dire infamy a prey — 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning infamy. Gray. 

. P. 170, 1. 12. 

Hi^ silver temples, and breathe oat his soql ! 
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The rafluinder is omitted in the translatioiiy 
paftly OB aCGOunt of its indelieacy ; and pordy, 
because the same expressions that conclude the 
piece have already occurred. 

Priam's speech to Hector, Iliad, b. 22, con-f 
tains sentiments not unlike the above: 

Who diM in youth mnd Tigoor, dies the best, 

Stmok through with woands, all honest oh the breast^ 

Bat when the fhtes, in fnlness of their nge. 

Spam the hoar head of nnresisting age» 

In dast the rererend lineaments defonn» 

And poor to dogs the lifeblood scoroelj wann ! 

This, this is misery ! the last, the worst 

That man can feel ; man, fhted to be corsed. 



THB END, 




C. tSttittitifftanty CoKlege It^ottKe, Cl^i^tuiclt. 
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